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CARPENTER OR ATHLETE? CHRIST vv. 678-9 


In the notable section of Cynewulf’s Christ that recounts 
the several gifts of God to men occurs the sentence: 


Sum meg héanne béam 
st&lgne gestigan. 


Cook interprets' this as referring to “athletics”, in which 
he merely follows the accepted practice. Gollanz, for example, 
translates:? ‘“‘one can ascend the lofty tree and steep.”” Ken- 
nedy, dissatisfied with the traditional explanation, reads: 
“And one ascendeth the steep, high cross.” This does not 
help matters, however, for the allusion could then be only 
to Christ, whereas Cynewulf is clearly referring to the var- 
ious endowments of men. Some doubts seem to have as- 
sailed Cosijn also, who wrote of stélgne:* “‘Man erwartet 
stéapne héanne.”’ 

St@lgne, indeed, a word otherwise unrecorded in Old 
English poetry, ought to mean preceps, arduus, as Grein 
glossed it in the Sprachschatz. It appears in Sweet’s Oldest 
English Texts’ in the more accurate form stegilre, sté- 
gelr&, stegilre, glossed prerupta. The adjective evidently 
means steep, abrupi, or vertical. 

As gestigan customarily means mount or descend, the 
usual translation of the passage we have under question is 
quite justified by the phrasing. What gives one pause is the 
context. Cynewulf has just said (vv. 664-678a) that some 
are gifted with eloquence and charm, that some can play 
the harp well, that some can interpret the divine law, that 
some know the stars, that some are skillful scribes, that 
some are successful warriors, and that some are good seamen. 
He adds (vv. 679b-681) that some can make weapons ex- 
cellently and that others have a gift for topography and serve 
as guides. Most of the important occupations of men in the 
eighth century thus appear in the list. It seems more than 


1 The Christ of Cynewulf, ed. A. S. Cook, 1900, p. 137. 

* I. Gollanz, The Exeter Book (E.E.T.S. 104), 1895, p. 43. 

*C. W. Kennedy, The Poems of Cynewulf, 1910, p. 173. 

* Beitrdége cur Gesch. der deutschen Spr. u. Lit., XXIII, 111. 

* H. Sweet, The Oldest English Texts (E.E.T.S. 83), 1885, pp. 88-9. 
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a little odd that so childish a pursuit as tree-climbing should 
be introduced among these dignified and diversified gifts 
of God to men. Forests there were in England at the time, 
and quite possibly a warrior might on occasion climb a tree, 
while acting as a scout on some raid; but that the ability to 
do this should have been regarded as distinguishing a man 
above his fellows is more than doubtful. Nor can acrobatics 
for their own sake, or for exercise, have developed in an 
age when only monks and hermits lived sedentary lives. 

What the passage really means, I believe, is that car- 
pentry, house-building, is a gift like seamanship or the mak- 
ing of weapons, which are referred to just before and just 
after the line in question. I therefore propose as a trans- 
lation: ‘‘One can raise the high timber aloft.” 

The objection will be offered at once that gestigan, as 
I have said, means ascend or descend, not raise. So it does, 
wherever it occurs in Old English poetry—save for one pas- 
sage. In Gifts of Men (v. 20) it seems to me that raise, elevate, 
must be the meaning of the word. The passage (vv. 18-23) 


runs: 
Nénig eft pes swipe purh snyttru-creft 
in péode prym pisses lifes 
ford gestiged, pat him foica Weard 
purh his halige giefe hider onsende 
wise gepohtas and woruld-creaftas, 
under &nes meaht ealle forl#te. 


This Gollanz translates:* “Nor again shall any man so greatly 
advance among folk the fame of his life here, through power 
of wisdom, that the Guardian of men, through His holy grace, 
will send unto him here, and leave ‘neath his sole dominion, 
all wise thoughts and all worldly crafts.”” The meaning 
ascend or descend is here obviously quite impossible, and 
advance or raise must represent the force of the word. 

Even though I were not convinced, as I am, that gestigan 
can and does sometimes mean raise, lift aloft, I should still 
be persuaded that the passage in Christ refers to house- 
building; and I should be inclined to suggest the emendation 
of gestigan to gestépan, as in Exodus (v. 297): 


Syndon p& foreweallas fegre gestépte 
* Op. cit., p. 295. 
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But no emendation, after all, is necessary, since the meaning 
I have assigned to gestigan is a normal one, even though it 
has never been noted hitherto. To be sure, the proclitic 
ge-, when it has any force at all, is generally perfective; but 
it is by no means confined to this service. Despite the state- 
ments of our Old English grammarians, who appear never 
to have given the matter their close attention, ge- may 
also be causative in its effect. I do not refer to its power 
of turning an intransitive into a transitive verb, but to an 
actual causative force. The two passages with gestigan 
that I have cited make this evident, but they do not stand 
alone. Ina footnote I have collected’ some two dozen other 


7 dgnian=to possess, own. 

ge-ignian=to make to possess, appropriate to, acquire. “Sceal monna 
gehwilc ....wesan....gedgnod mé.”’ Genesis 2317-21. “Every man shall 
be appropriated to me, or brought into my possession.” 

ge-anlician = to make like. Seven examples to be found in Bosworth-Toller, 
Suppl. See Lambeth Psalter 27,1: “Ic b&o geanlicod” (assimilabor). The simple 
verb is not registered. 

cierran=to turn. 

ge-cirran=to move, make to turn. See Lindisfarne Gospels, Matt. 21, 29, 
and Luke 7, 13, where motus is glossed gecerred. 

cndwan = to know, is rare, not in W.S. 

ge-cnawan = to make known, acknowledge. See Blickling Hom., ed. Morris, 
p. 71, L. 33. 

fiperian=to flutter, occurs only once, according to B.T., in Gregory’s 
Dialogues. 

ge-fiberian=to provide with wings, make feathered, is found both in 
Boethius and the Psalms. 

ge-frédan=to make wise or sensible. From adj. frdd. Simple verb does 
not appear, but with the proclitic not infrequent in prose. 

gladian=to be glad or to make glad. Former meaning is found in verse 
and seems earlier, the latter only in prose. 

ge-gladian =to make glad, or the like. So wherever found, and of frequent 
occurrence. 

hn&gan=to be humble. Found only once, in Andreas 1329. 

ge-hnégan=to humble, cast, down, subject. Found frequently. 

hradian =to hasten. Found twice in Psalms. 

ge-hradian=to come quickly, but also (1) to cause a thing to be done 
quickly and (2) to cause to attain an end quickly, prosper. Found in prose in 
these meanings. 

hweorfan=to turn. Only once, apparently, in Christ 485, is it transitive. 

ge-hweorfan = to cause to turn, overturn, and the like, though it also has 
the intransitive use of the simple verb. See Andreas 974, and the Paris Psalter 
79, 4, and 125, 4. 
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instances of the usage. Even though my interpretation of 
some of them be questioned, I believe that they establish 
beyond any doubt the propriety of the way I read the pas- 
sage with which we are immediately concerned. Since 
stigan means rise or descend, gestigan may very well mean 
cause to rise, raise aloft, or advance, as Gollanz translates 
it in Gifts of Men. 

Reference to the context of the word in the latter poem 





ge-hfrsumian =to obey, as a rule, like the simple verb. But once in the 
Chronicles 853 (Plummer I, 64) it clearly means to make obedient, bring into 
subjection: “pet him Nord Walas ge-hiersumade.” 

ge-lendan =to endow with land. Found once in prose. 

ge-lician=to make like. Found twice in prose. 

ge-liman, ge-limian = to join together, connect, i.e., cause to have limbs or 
parts. Found in Boethius, Psalms, AElfric’s Grammar, and thrice in Napier’s 
Glosses. The simple verb does not appear. 

ge-m&dan=to make mad or foolish. Found in prose and once (Riddles of 
the Exeter Book 12, 6) in verse. From the adj. mad. The simple verb does 
not appear. 

ge-mélan=to spot, stain, smear. From mé#l, a spot or blemish. Found in 
Juliana 591 and glosses. The simple verb does not appear. 

ge-martyrian=to martyr, cause martyrdom. Ten examples are listed in 
B.T. The simple verb does not appear. 

ge-mildian = to make gentle or calm. Found in Surtees Psalter 88, 10, while 
mildian, found once in a gloss, means to become mild. 

ge-mildsian, ge- miltsian = to make mild, show mercy, take pity on, is amply 
attested, while the simple verb is found only once in late prose. 

ge-munan = to remember, like the simple verb, except once in the Pseudo- 
Matihew (Assmann, Bibi. III, 135), where it means to put in mind, remind. 

ge-nacodian=to strip, make naked. Found in Bede’s Eccl. Hist. IV, 3 
(Miller, I, 264). The simple verb does not occur, though nacian is found. 

ge-seglian = to furnish with sails. Found once, in Salomo and Saturn 225. 

ge-sigefestan, ge-sigefestnian = to make triumph, crown. From the adj. 
sigefest. It is of frequent occurrence, whereas the simple verb with the same 
meaning is found only once. 

ge-swigan = to be silent, generally, like the simple verb, but in two passages 
unquestionably means to make silent, to silence: Matt. 1, 5, and Phoenix 145, 
“fugol bid geswiged. 

ge-brySan=to make powerful or mighty, endow with power. The simple 
verb is not found. 

ge-triwan =to trust, generally, but in the Paris Psalter 92, 6 must mean 
to make true or credible, as it is used to translate the phrase: testimonia tua 
credibilia facta sunt nimis. 

ge-unrétan=to make sorrowful. Found in prose only, the simple verb 
not appearing. From unrétu=anxiety, trouble. 
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strengthens one’s opinion that carpentry, instead of athletics, 
must have been in Cynewulf’s mind when he composed the 
the passage we have been discussing. Twice in the very 
extensive, if shockingly disorganized, list of human endow- 
ments and capacities found in Gifts of Men house-building 
is mentioned—tree-climbing not at all. In the first place 
we read:® “One can skillfully devise the plan of all lofty 
buildings; his hand is well-taught, wise and under control, 
as befits a craftsman, in building a hall; he can make a spac- 
ious dwelling firm against sudden fall.’”’ Again we are in- 
formed:® “One is a builder, good at raising a home.” Evi- 
dently the versifier highly regarded the art of raising frame 
structures, as of course anyone would at a period when 
building with wood was the customary practice. It is inter- 
esting to note that among nearly forty items in his list he 
does not include the mason’s craft at all. Naturally enough, 
house-building meant carpentry to him. I cannot help 
believing that it was in Cynewulf’s mind also, when he wrote: 


Sum meg héanne béam 
st@lgne gestigan. 


Gorpon Hatt GEROULD 
Princeton University 


® Vv. 44a-48b, ed. Gollanz, op. cit., pp. 294-6. 
* Vv. 75b-76a, op. cit., p. 297. 














THE SONGS OF THE PUBLIC THEATERS IN 
THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE 


In a discussion of the relationship of song and spoken 
verse to tragedy, Professor Allardyce Nicoll has pointed 
out that 

Verse is seen to be not merely a traditional remnant of choral song or 
cathedral chant; it is something closely connected with the inner spirit of 
tragedy itself. If verse and the opportunity for securing lyricism be neglected, 
then other qualities must be deeply stressed in an endeavour to atone for the 
loss.* 

In the dramatic songs of the last decade of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the notable feature is the growing sense of dramatic 
fitness. Liturgical songs, which had been the germ of drama 
in western Europe, lingered on in the miracle plays as an 
archaic survival.? As the drama became secularized, the litur- 
gical element was lost, and the songs became things of sheer 
entertainment.’ Under the influence of the Renaissance, in 
the second half of the sixteenth century dramatic songs became 
more poetic in manner and in feeling; and in the high tide 
of English polyphonic music, their musical settings achieved 
an elaborate artistry which we can only surmise from the 
few which remain intact, or from the madrigals and other 
non-dramatic songs of the age. But it was near the end of 
the sixteenth century that songs became really structural 
parts of the drama. They could be omitted, like such ex- 
perimental forms as the dumb-show,‘ or postponed until 
the end of the performance, like such traditional features 
as the clownage; but if they were retained in the body of the 
play, the songs were more and more obliged, like the dumb- 
show and the clown, to justify their inclusion. 

Historical study of the songs in English drama has been 
confused by anthologies which separate a song from its con- 


1 An Introduction to Dramatic Theory, London, 1923, p. 96. 

? Cf. my article on ‘The Tradition of Angelic Singing in English Drama,” 
The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XXII, 89-99. 

* Cf. my article on “Ancestors of Autolycus in the English Moralities and 
Interludes,” Washington University Studies, Humanistic Series, IX, 157-164. 

‘Cf. F. A. Foster, ““Dumb Show in Elizabethan Drama before 1620,” 
Englische Studien, XLIV, 8-17. 
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text, treat a spoken passage as if it were a song, or print as 
a dramatic lyric a song from a non-dramatic entertainment. 
Some of the most effective of all dramatic songs, such as the 
fragments sung in madness, in revelry, and in despair, are 
slighted; and, of necessity, anthologists ignore the “blank 
songs’ (passages where singing is called for by context or 
stage directions only). Yet some blank songs are woven in- 
separably into the action of the scene, so that without the 
words we know their dramatic function; and others—like so 
many in plays of the Children’s companies, especially in those 
of Lyly®' and Marston—are evidently mere bits of irrelevant 
entertainment, perhaps supplied from another source and 
having no functional relation to the context. 

It is often assumed that, because the boy actors of the 
Chapel Royal, of Windsor, and of Paul’s were trained singers 
(prefacing many of their plays with elaborate concerts),° 
they must have been responsible for the marked develop- 
ment of the dramatic song in the latter years of Elizabeth. 
Sir Sidney Lee has said of Love’s Labour’s Lost, ‘‘in intro- 
ducing lyrics into his play Shakespeare again accepted Lyly’s 
guidance;’”? and a similar indebtedness to Lyly or to the 
Children’s companies has been implied at times for other 
plays and playwrights.* 

It is as frequently assumed that the relative absence 
of incidental music on the public stage inhibited the use of 
songs in plays; that songs were unusual in the public theaters 
until well after 1600, when the fashion had been set by the 
revival of acting by the boys of Paul’s and by the increas- 
ing influence of the masque; and that the presence of several 
songs in a play of doubtful origin is proof that it was written 


5 Cf. my article on “The Songs in Lyly’s Plays,” Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, XLII, 623-640. 

* Cf. especially the oft-quoted passage regarding music at the Blackfriars 
in 1602, from the diary of the visit of Philip Julius, Duke of Stettin-Pomerania, 
kept by his secretary, Frederic Gerschow. (C. W. Wallace, The Children of 
the Chapel at Blackfriars 1597-1603, University Studies, University of Nebraska, 
VIII, Nos. 2, 3, p. 105.) 

7A Life of William Shakespeare, Second Edition, London, 1916, p. 105. 

8 E.g., W. J. Lawrence, “The Problem of Lyly’s Songs,” London Times 
Literary Supplement, Dec. 20, 1923; E. B. Reed, Songs from the British Drama, 
New Haven, 1925. 
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for one of the Children’s companies. But the lack of incidental 
music on the public stage has been exaggerated; and although 
rivals of the men’s companies were fond of ridiculing their 
use of such supplementary musicians as the Southwark waits 
and their fondness for loud instruments,’ it is clear that, quite 
apart from the hirelings, apprentices, and boys, many actors 
of the adult companies were accomplished musicians. We 
know that some of them possessed musical instrument of 
value;'® that their actor-playwrights were lavish in their 
references to the technique of music; that their companies 
were highly praised for their skill in music, and were even 
referred to at times as primarily musicians; and that not 


* See especially the dialogue between the Citizen and the Prologue, in the 
induction of The Knight of the Burning Pestle (Q:, 1613): 

Cit. What stately musicke haue you? you haue shawmes. 

Pro. Shawnes? No. 

Cit. No? Im’ea thiefe if my minde did not giue me so. Rafe playes a 
stately part, and he must needs haue shawnes: II’e be at the charge of 
them my selfe, rather then wee’l be without them. 

Pro. So you are like to be. 

Cit. Why and so I will be: ther’s two shillings, let’s haue the waits 
of South-warke, they are as rare fellowes as any are in England; and that 
will fetch them all o’re the water with a vengeance, as if they were mad. 

Pro. you shall haue them: will you sit downe then? 

But the admiration for shawms was not restricted to London citizens. 
Cf. Robert Laneham’s description of the Kenilworth Entertainment of 1575 
(Captain Cox, his Ballads and Books; or, Robert Laneham’s Letter, ed. by F. J. 
Furnivall for the Ballad Society, London, 1871, p. 7): “This Pageaunt waz 
clozd vp with a delectable harmony of Hautboiz, Shalmz, Cornets, and such 
oother looud muzik.” 

1° Augustus Phillips, of the King’s men, bequeathed “a base viall” and 
“a citterne, a bandore and a lute” to his “late apprentice” and his “apprentice.” 
(E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Oxford, 1923, II, 334.) See also 
Note 12. 

1! Musical allusions, most common in Shakespeare, are far more prevalent 
in the plays of his contemporaries than in later English drama. The public 
was expected to relish quibbles on the intricacies of the art of music so profusely 
bestowed at times as to suggest, in our own age, the pedantry of a music-master. 
Lingua, although itself apparently an academic play, may be cited for an 
amusing burlesque of the musical terminology of the day (Q:, 1607, IV, i). 

#2 Edward Alleyn was referred to explicitly in 1596 as a musician (Cham- 
bers, op. cit., II, 296). “In Alleyn’s Diary, from 1617 to 1622, are several entries 
of money paid for lute-strings: when he died he left behind him ‘a lute, a 
pandora, a cythern, and six vyols.’ He was fond of music, entertained singers 
at his table, bought an organ for his chapel, and went to a considerable expense 
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infrequently their principal actors appeared in réles requir- 
ing skill in instrumental music or in song. 

It would be interesting if we could determine more pre- 
cisely the musical skill of the leading actors by the assignment 
of parts in the earliest quartos; but the “principal tragoe- 
dians”’ or the “‘principal comoedians”’ of a play are listed only 
at times. Individual assignments of parts are rare indeed, 
and usually refer (like the post-Restoration records of Wright 
and others) to the reign of Charles I, when dramatic songs 
had been largely relegated to off-stage singers and to boys 
who appeared on the stage only for the occasion. 

Edward Alleyn’s reputation for skill in music (cf. Note 
12) is curiously confirmed by Thomas Heywood’s remark, 
in his edition of The Famous Tragedy of the Rich Jew of Malta 
(1633), that the part of Barabas was played by Alleyn. 
In Act IV, Barabas appears disguised as a musician, and 
tunes his lute (no easy task) on the stage, afterwards play- 
ing it well enough to draw repeated commendation from 
Pilia-borza: ““Me thinkes he fingers very well’? and “How 
swift he runnes.’’ Among the Lord Chamberlain’s or King’s 
men, the reputation of Kemp, Shank, and Phillips” in the com- 
position and performance of clown songs and jigs makes it clear 
that they must have been acceptable to the audience as singers; 
Armin also must have excelled in that way, if he was Kemp’s 
sucessor and the reputed disciple of Tarlton. The First 
Quarto of The Duchess of Malfi (1623) assigns songs explicitly 
to Lowin, Tooley, and Underwood, the last named a former 





for a ‘music room’ ” (J. P. Collier, Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, etc., London, 1841, 
p. 77). Alleyn, himself a lutenist, seems to have been employed by some mem- 
ber of the Pointz family “either to repair a lute, or to get it repaired”’ (/id., 
p. 77). Robert Browne, of Worcester’s men, and Philip Kiningsmann received 
appointments from the Landgrave, undertaking to do him service with their 
company in vocal and instrumental music and in plays (Chambers, II, 277). 
“‘Wilhelme Kempe” was listed in the Household Accounts of the Danish Court 
as an “instrumentalist” (Chambers, II, 272). John Dutton was paid by 
Lincoln’s Inn for musicians (Chambers, II, 314). St. Saviour’s registers refer 
at different times to Thomas Dowton as “musycyon” and as “a player” 
(Chambers, II, 313). Both Tarlton and Kemp excelled in composing popular 
music and in singing. The list could be multiplied. 

@ Cf. J. P. Collier, Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shake- 
speare, London, 1846, p. 275. 
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member of the Children of the Chapel; and singing parts 
may well have been taken by other recruits from the Children’s 
companies, as Field and Ostler, as well as by the apprentices 
and boys of the Kings’s men. Robinson, a specialist in por- 
trayal of women’s parts, would seem to have been an excellent 
singer. Gifford pointed out that Robinson undoubtedly took 
the part of Whittipol in The Devil Is an Ass;“ and although 
this has been regarded by Collier’ as only very probable, 
and by Johnson" as a guess, both of them seem to have con- 
sidered only the description of Robinson’s acting (II, iii) 
and to have overlooked the more circumstantial passage 
(III,i) in which Whittipol and Robinson are said to be of 
the same height and are almost certainly meant to be identical. 
It is fairly clear that Whittipol sings the beautiful and elab- 
orate song in II, ii (perhaps the same which Manly sang 
before leaving the house; as often in Jonson, the song may 
have been repeated for emphasis and clearness). Burbage 
was another singer, if we can be sure that he took the leading 
part in Volpome and sang the fine song to Celia.!’ 

Iago, Petruchio, Edgar, Falstaff, Sir Hugh Evans, Mer- 
cutio, and Pandarus are among the rdéles for adult actors 
(aside from the many parts for clowns and for incidental 


4 The Works of Ben Jonson, London, 1816, V, 73. 

% Memoirs of the Principal Actors, p. 268. 

% W.S. Johnson, The Devil is an Ass, Yale Studies in English, XX1X, 1905. 

17 Burbage is placed first in the list of actors in the 1616 Folio. Wright’s 
Historia Histrionica (1699) mentions Volpone as one of Lowin’s réles; and 
Collier was disposed to go a step farther, and make Lowin the original actor 
of the part, although admitting that two of the other réles assigned to him by 
Wright are known to have been first acted by others (Memoirs of the Principal 
Actors, p. 173). It was usual for Burbage to take the leading rdle in the plays in 
which he appeared; there is no reason to suppose that Lowin had so important 
a part in the original production, but it might well have been one of the major 
parts to which he was advanced in his later career, after the death of Burbage. 
It is just possible that this song of eighteen lines was sung behind the scenes, 
while Volpone acted in pantomime on the stage; but that is exceedingly un- 
likely, especially for so early a period in the century and for the King’s men. 
It is clear that most or all of the other songs in the play were sung on the stage; 
in this same scene a later passage which seems to be sung, the quatrain “That 
the curious shall not know,” is clearly assigned to Volpone, and the song to Celia 
is introduced for the purpose of enabling the aged suitor to display his youthful 
accomplishments. 
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musicians) to which songs are assigned by Shakespeare.'* 
It is true that many of these songs are broken snatches; but it is 
equally true that Shakespeare did not assign songs for vocal 
display alone or for anything else without dramatic purpose. 
It has been surmised that Moth, in Love’s Labour’s Lost,!® and 
Guiderius and Arviragus, in Cymbeline,® were afterwards 
represented by actors who could not sing the indicated 
songs, and that alteration in the texts had to be made because 
of their inability. If so, the difficulty was a rare one during 
Shakespeare’s active career, although it became rather 
common a little later, when the singing of solos had develped 
into a specialized art, so that an actor was likely to turn to 
an attendant to sing for him, or even to go behind the scenes 
in order to facilitate a substitution. 

In point of fact, the play of this period which contains 
the greatest number of complete songs—The Rape of Lucrece, 
with twelve in its original form (Q;, 1608) but eventually 


1 L. C. Elson (Shakespeare in Music, Boston, 1901, p. 78) has supposed 
that Shakespeare himself was a singer, on the evidence of his frequent allusions 
to the vocal art, more precise in technical knowledge than his references to 
instrumental music; but Shakespeare’s knowledge offers a perilous basis for 
speculation, and we know far too little of his réles as an actor to secure direct 
confirmation from the plays. 

1° H. D. Gray, The Original Version of “Love’s Labour's Lost” (Leland Stan- 

ord Junior University Publications, University Series, 1918), p. 26: “Act III, 
scene i, line 3..... It is possible that as the play was first written Moth had 
a song here and at I, ii, 131, and that when the play was presented ‘before her 
Highness this last Christmas’ the boy who played Moth could not sing. Hence 
here we have a ‘warble’ substituted, and in the former instance, after a song 
was needlessly prepared for, Moth simply says, ‘Forbear till this company 
be passed’.” 

%° FE. B. Reed, op. cit., p. 283: “Though this dirge over Imogen bears in the 
first folio the title Song, the context shows that it was spoken, probably because 
Shakespeare’s company, when the text of the folio was performed, did not have 
for the réles of Guiderius and Arviragus actors who could sing.”” H. H. Furness 
(Cymbeline, New Variorum Edition, pp. x, 321) rejects as an interpolation this 
dialogue between Arviragus and Guiderius in regard to their inability to sing. 
He holds that the entire passage shows unintelligent emendation, and believes 
(with Staunton, and in part with White) that the couplets at the end of each 
stanza of the dirge are not possibly by Shakespeare. It seems fairly clear that 
the dirge was written to be sung, and that the first four lines of each stanza are 
worthy of Shakespeare; the couplets are inferior, whether by him or another. 
How and when the inconsistent dialogue of the brothers was interpolated can 
only be conjectured. 
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printed (Q;, 1638) with twenty-one, besides a fragment in all 
quartos apparently sung by the clown—was entirely a pro- 
duct of the public stage; and the play of the Children’s com- 
panies in which singing is most frequent—The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, with an almost indeterminate number of 
songs and ballad snatches—was itself an elaborate burlesque 
of the popular drama.” There are, of course, certain types 
of popular plays, such as the histories, in which singing 
is of infrequent occurrence; and in general, the heavier tra- 
gedies of the adult companies are less likely to contain songs 
than the light comedies of the Children. But Edward I 
(with seven), John a Kent and John a Cumber (with seven), 
The Tracian Wonder (with fourteen), The Comedie of Old 
Fortunatus (with six), Patient Grissell (with four), The Honest 
Whore (with five), Volpone (with five), and The Two Noble 
Kinsmen™ (with eight) may be cited, among others, to con- 
firm the statement that plays by adult companies often 
contained many songs. 

A much more important point is that the songs of the 
Children tended to be, from first to last, decorative rather 
than dramatic in character. The accounts of their singing 
which have come down to us, the examples of their music 
surviving in manuscript, and the musical history of the age™ 
all indicate that the boys sang, for the most part, the ela- 
borate polyphonic music for which they were trained; that 
the words, when not entirely indistinct, must have been 
subordinate to the complicated musical patterns; and that 
the songs were little suited to the direct expression of dramatic 
feeling.** It is a mistake to assume that their skill in irrele- 


*! Similarly, in Eastward Hol (Q 1605) the songs of Girtred and of Quick- 
siluer, nearly all of the songs in the play, are parodies or echoes of songs of the 
popular stage or of broadside balladry. Girtred indeed imitates Ophelia 
directly (III, ii): 

His head as white as milke, All flaxen was his haire: 
But now he is dead, and laid in his Bed, 
And neuer will come againe. 


* Acted by the King’s men at the Blackfriars when it was virtually a 
public theater. 

%3 Cf. especially Henry Davey, History of English Music, London, 1895; 
W. Barclay Squire, “Music,” in Shakespeare’s England, Oxford, 1916, II, 24. 

* Cf. “Early Elizabethan Stage Music,” The Musical Antiquary, I, 31. 
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vant singing and dancing, before the performance or between 
the acts or even in the midst of dialogue, developed a more 
effective use of the dramatic lyric; the tendency of these 
musical diversions was toward something more like musical 
comedy than drama.” The more restricted time of acting 
during the winter afternoons in the public theaters (although 
it might sometimes clip long songs to short ones, and ballads 
to ballad snatches) must have discouraged just such digres- 
sions as these.*”_ There are in the extant Children’s plays no 
songs comparable in dramatic poignancy with “Hark, hark 
the lark’ or the songs of Ophelia. 

The songs of the public stage were of three principal 
kinds: (1) jigs, and irrelevant songs by a clown, giving pri- 
mary attention to farcical action and comic language; (2) 
ballads and traditional popular favorites, or new songs 
written in the popular vein; and (3) dramatic songs written 
or adapted expressly for the plays. The jigs and irrelevant 
songs do not concern us here; but the two other types were 
essentially dramatic in character. They were usually sung 
by a single voice, without accompaniment*® or with a simple 


*% W. J. Lawrence, The Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies, Stratford, 
1912, p. 80: “Since the Children of the Chapel were primarily singers and 
musicians and only secondarily actors, it became an easy matter for them to 
intersperse music, dancing and song in their various plays. To follow in that 
course would have been a difficult matter to the adult players of the Globe.” 

%* The performance of Peter Pan in London during 1926-27, by a cast con- 
sisting chiefly of trained children and adult musical comedy actresses, illus- 
trated the inherent inability to actors trained for mere entertainment to feel or 
express poetic drama. 

*7 A curious example of the reverse process, by which a play taken from the 
Children of the Queen’s Revels was expanded for the public stage to make up 
for the omission of the musical digressions, seems to be indicated by Webster’s 
induction to the augmented version of The Malcontent. (See W. J. Lawrence, 
The Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies, p. 79.) 

*8 “Tn Shakespeare’s day a song sung on the stage and accompanied in the 
music-room would have been an impossibility (W. J. Lawrence, “The English 
Theatre Orchestra: Its Rise and Early Characteristics,” The Musical Quarterly, 
III, 13, Note 1). For many short songs, especially snatches from ballads, an 
accompaniment on the stage would have been unlikely enough, if not im- 
possible. Lucio sings to his instrument for Brutus (Julius Caesar, IV, iii); but 
it is hardly to be supposed that either Desdemona or Emilia made use of a lute 
during the “Willow Song”’ (Othello, IV, iii), or that Edgar’s songs were accom- 
panied by one of the bystanders (King Lear, IV, iv and vi). But it is surprising 
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instrument such as a cithern or a lute, or (especially the 
“‘ayres’’) to a “‘consort”’ of stringed instruments. In all of them 
the melody and the words would be as distinct as possible. The 
distinctness of enunciation and the directness of dramatic ex- 
pression in the public theaters were greatly aided by the com- 
parative freedom from the “‘echo”’ songs and other bizarre ef- 
fects of the off-stage singing socommon in the Children’s per- 
formances.*® In the public theaters, as a general thing, the songs 
were sung in the midst of the action—with a simple melody ra- 
ther than with an elaborate polyphonic setting, by the character 
concerned or by his attendants. It has been said by one 
writer that “‘as a rule, songs were sung in the music-room 
behind the shelter of the curtain.’*® This is largely true for 
the later Jacobean stage, less so for the earlier plays of the 
Children, and quite inapplicable to the public theaters at 
the end of the sixteenth century. In Shakespeare’s plays, 
for example, the great majority of the songs are explicitly 
sung on the stage, either by actors appearing in their own 
dramatic réles** or by professéd musicians® or other minor 
characters®* introduced for the purpose. 





to find, in the 1603 quarto of Hamlet, the stage direction, “Enter Ofelia playing 
on a Lute, and her haire downe singing.” 

*° In William Percy’s The Cuck-Queanes and Cuckolds Errants (Roxburghe 
Club, 1824), when a song is proposed, Shift says (III, v) that the three knaves 
who lie hidden, “‘lyke that the Three-fold Echo, will make three reports to your 
Burden.” Cf. The Arraignment of Paris (Bullen ed.), I, i: ‘An echo to their song. 
The Song. A quire within and without’; III, ii: The grace of this song is in the 
Shepherds’ echo to her verse”; V, i: “The Music soundeth, and the Nymphs 
within sing or sol fa with voices awhile.” 

3° W. J. Lawrence, “The English Theatre Orchestra, etc.,” The Musical 
Quarterly, III, 13. 

3 F.g., Love’s Labour's Lost, 11, i, 1; A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, III, i, 
128 ff.; The Taming of the Shrew, IV, i, 143, 148-9; Romeo and Juliet, Il, iv, 141- 
6, 151; Henry IV, Part II, Ul, iv, 36 ff., V, iii; The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
IIT, i, 17 ff. (in addition, some of the singers in V, v, 40 and 97-106 are supposed 
to be important characters in masquerade); Much Ado about Nothing, V, ii, 
26-29; Twelfth Night, 11, iii, 1, iv, 52-67, IV, ii, 78 ff., 130-141, V, i, 398-417; 
Troilus and Cressida, UI, i, 125-136; All’s Well That Ends Well, I, iii, 74-83; 
Hamlet, IV, v, V, i, 69 ff.; Othello, I, iii, 71 ff., IV, iii, 41 ff., V, ii, 248; King 
Lear, all songs and snatches by the Fool and by Edgar; Cymbeline, IV, ii, 258- 
281; A Winter's Tale, IV, iii, 1-12, 15-22, 132-135, IV, iv, 220-232, 303-314, 
322-330; The Tempest, I, ii, 376 ff.; I1, i, 300-5, II, ii, 44 ff., 182 ff., ITI, ii, 130-2, 
V, i, 88-94. 
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The growth of this sense of dramatic relevancy, which 
so largely differentiates the songs of the public theaters from 
those of the Children’s companies, can be traced with some 
idea of chronological sequence by a study of the earlier quartos, 
leaving out of account all of the popular plays which cannot 
be found in printed texts or in manuscripts which, can be 
dated earlier than 1616. Anything like complete precision 
is, in most instances, out of the question, largely because 
of the uncertain relationship between the date of the printed 
text and that of the acting of the play. A play which remained 
in the repertory of a company would be subject to alterations 
of dialogue (as Hamlet), of comic passages (as Dr. Faustus), 
or of songs (as Othello and The Rape of Lucrece). 

In the years at the close of the sixteenth century, not 
only were the majority of the songs expressly indicated in 
the first printed editions of these plays of the public theaters, 
but they were also becoming necessary to an understanding 
of the context, and were usually as little separable as passages 
of dialogue. The relative completeness of the songs in the 
quartos of the plays of the adult companies is the more re- 
markable because many of the earliest printed plays of Shakes- 
peare and others are “‘bad’’ quartos™, pirated by printers who 
had access only to some of the actors’ parts, stenographic 
transcripts in the theaters, and the like. On the other hand, 
the plays of Lyly and Marston (written for the Children, 
and containing many blank directions for singing of an in- 
definite character) are almost wholly lacking in the words 
of the songs, although they were issued fairly soon after 
dramatic presentation and with a strong presumption of 
literary ambition on the part of the authors.* Even the 
First Folio of Shakespeare, based upon texts which were 





2 F.g., The Two Gentlemen of Verona, IV, ii, 39-53; Cymbeline, I, iii, 21-30. 

3% F.g., Love’s Labour's Lost, V, ii, 904-938; A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
II, ii, 9-26; Henry IV, Part I, U1, ii, 249; Much Ado about Nothing, II, iii, 64— 
76; As You Like It, Il, v, I, vii, 174-190, IV, ii, 11-19, V, iii, 17-34, V, iv, 
147-152; Julius Caesar, IV, iii, 266; Measure for Measure, IV, i, 1-6; The Tem- 
pest, IV, i, 106-117. 

* Eg., the First Quartos of Romeo and Juliet, Henry V, and The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

% Chambers, op. cit., III, 181, 192, 198. 
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intelligible enough to the instructed actors, is in most places 
careless of the reader’s perplexities in regard to stage direc- 
tions; the quartos of Lyly and Marston, far more complete 
in stage directions and in prefatory remarks intended for the 
reader, would naturally be expected to furnish more detailed 
information in regard to the songs— especially if they had 
any close relationship with the interpretation of the plays. 

The playwright of the late Moralities and Interludes, 
with little plot to keep his puppets in motion and with a 
limited amount of stage business at his command, was 
disposed to use song whenever he was “gravel’d for lack of 
matter.” It served to bring his characters on the stage, 
to give them something to do by way of variety while there, 
and to facilitate the exits when their parts had been played. 
But the irrelevant song becomes increasingly less common 
in the last decades of the sixteenth century, and occurs in- 
frequently outside of the bloodless plays of Lyly. In the 
tragedies of high seriousness—Tamburlaine, The Spanish 
Tragedy, and their immediate successors—there are likely to 
be no songs whatever; and this negative contribution to the 
development of the dramatic song seems, rather curiously, to 
have been due in part to the foremost dramatic poet of the 
time. 

Marlowe prefaced the first part of Tamburlaine with a 
prologue which barred the songs as well as the buffoonery 
of his predecessors on the public stage. And, aside from 
two directions for singing in Dido, Queen of Carthage (a play 
of very uncertain history, and probably not written for a 
public theater) and the two songs of the friars in Doctor 
Faustus (one of them certainly a late interpolation, appearing 
first in the 1616 quarto; and the other appearing in the 1604 
quarto, but questionable there) his plays are entirely with- 
out songs. That he had a keen appreciation of the value of 
instrumental music in romantic drama is evident from his 
effective use of it on occasion, as when Zenocrate dies (Tam- 
burlaine, Part IT) and when Helen crosses the stage (Doctor 
Faustus). 

The plays attributed to Kyd are entirely without songs. 
Lodge and Greene, two of the chief masters of the day for 
interpolated lyrics in romances, introduced songs but rarely 
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in their plays. It would seem that Lodge’s only song for the 
stage occurs in A Looking Glass for London and England 
(Q:, 1594), where Aluida sings as she endeavors, without 
success, to tempt the King of Cilicia. 

The plays of Greene afford a curious study in the writer’s 
employment of songs. Alphonsus of Arragon (Q 1599), like 
other contemporary imitations of Tamburlaine, is without 
songs, as is Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (Q;, 1594). In 
the history upon which the latter was based, Miles sings 
several popular songs as he sits to watch the head; but Greene 
deliberately omitted these, and substituted a clownish so- 
liloquy in his adaptation of the story to the stage. It is un- 
certain that Greene wrote the doggerel of the pretended devil 
in A Looking Glass for London and England (Q,, 1594)—the 
chief interest of which is that it is the earliest example of 
singing by a devil, real or pretended, on the English stage 
since the York play of The Death of Mary, and perhaps that 
it illustrates the sort of foolery that might be expected of the 
clownish characters of the period. 

But the most striking circumstance about Greene’s em- 
ployment of songs is that in the four directions for singing 
which are almost certainly his**—Orlando Furioso (Q;, 1594)*” 
and James the Fourth (Q 1598)—he seems undecided as to 
whether there shall be singing or something else: 


He plays and sings any odde toy, and Orlando wakes (0.F.) 
A song. (J.F., II, i) 


* Chambers, of. cit., III, 196, cites the third and fourth of the stage direc- 
tions which follow as examples of directions by the author himself, not by the 
actors’ book-keeper. He remarks that “we may perhaps safely assign to the 
author directions addressed to some one else in the second person, those which 
leave something to be interpreted according to discretion, and those which 
contain any matter not really necessary for stage guidance.” 

37 In the Alleyn MS. of Orlando’s part, a song is indicated which does not 
occur in the printed text of the play. Orlando, in his madness, after addressing 
Minerva in fantastic language, sings to her (W. W. Greg, Henslowe Papers. 
London, 1907, p. 160): 


he singes J am orland [ ] ty pala [ ], ner be 
so bragg, though you be Min{ _]. J knowe 
who buggard Jupiters brayne, when you wer 
begotten. 
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After a noyse of hornes and showtings, enter certaine Huntsmen, if you please, 
singing one way: another way Aleukin and Iaques, Gnato. (J.F., IV, i) 

After a solemne seruice, enter from the widdowes house a seruice, musical 
songs of marriages, or a maske, or what prettie triumph you list..... (J.F., V) 


For all this uncertainty in the use of the song, Greene 
seems to have been feeling out a closer relation between 
songs and the scenes in which they are introduced. James 
the Fourth offers two excellent examples of this. When the page 
Nano offers to sing to his mistress, who is in distress, we 
have a situation of a type familiar to us through later -and 
more noteworthy examples. In speaking of what music 
she would hear, Dorothea gives utterance to her grief. The 
song itself is never sung. In the second example, we can only 
guess how effectively or ineffectively the opportunity of the 
following passage was realized (II, i): 


Enter the Countesse of Arrain, with Ida her daughter in theyr porch, sitting 
at worke. 
A song. 

Count. Faire Ida, might you chuse the greatest good 

Midst all the world, in blessings that abound: 

Wherein my daughter shuld your liking be? 
Ida. Not in delights, or pompe, or maiestie. ° 
Count. And why? 
Ida. Since these are means to drawe the minde 

From perfect good, and make true iudgement blind. 


Shortly afterwards, Ateukin enters to tempt Ida for his king. 
It would be interesting to know what were the words of the 
introductory song—if indeed Greene wrote one for the purpose, 
and did not content himself as usual with relying on the actors 
to provide themselves with “any odde toy.” The situation 
for a dramatic song is almost as fine as that when the boy 
sings to Mariana in the moated grange. We are tempted to 
believe that we have come upon the effective use of the dramatic 
song, but Greene gives us little assurance for such an assump- 
tion. In any event, it would seem that the song is finding 
its place in the Romantic Drama, and that we are not far 
from Shakespeare. 

In the plays which Peele wrote for the public stage he 
abandoned the pastoral tradition which dominated the songs 
of The Arraignment of Paris and The Hunting of Cupid. The 
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Battle of Alcazar (Q 1594), apparently written in imitation 
of Tamburlaine, follows its model in the use of military music 
and the exclusion of songs. Edward I (Q:, 1593) contains 
seven stage directions for singing. For only one of these, 
the Harper’s, the words are given in full, to be sung “to the 
tune of Who list to lead a Souldiers life.” Another is indicated 
by the title ““Blith and bonny,” still another is called “a Welsh 
song,” and a fourth is the Friar’s ‘farewell to his Pikestaff.” 
The three others are unspecified stage directions for singing: 


The Friar and Guenthian sing: Lluellen speakes to them. 
The Friar siites along and singes. 
Here they sing. 


Fragmentary as are these directions, the purpose of the songs 
is clear enough; they are evidently as dramatic as other parts 
of the loosely woven play. The Harper’s song is an incitement 
to war; the Friar’s was probably a comical leave-taking from 
the field of honor. The Welsh song served in part for local 
color, as did a considerable number of other Welsh songs in 
Elizabethan drama;** “Blith and bonny” would seem to be 
a song of outdoor enjoyment, sung by the company “all clad 
in green.”’ The Friar and Guenthian sing together, presum- 
ably some sort of love song; and the Friar sings as he begins 
to make advances to Elinor. The other song is that of Jack 
the Novice and others at the Queen’s tent in honor of the 
royal infant; an element of local color is indicated when the 
Novice gives the order “‘set your crouds”—as if his companions 
were equipped with Welsh musical instruments. 

In The Old Wives’ Tale (Q 1595) we find three songs of 
a highly decorative character. The harvesters pass twice 
during the course of the play, as in Summer’s Last Will and 
Testament, and much as the chorus of a modern musical comedy, 
to introduce song. Equally pretty as a diversion, and equally 
unrelated to the Will o’ the Wisp central plot, is the song by 
Antic, Frolic, Fantastic, and Clunch. It is in The Love of 
King David and Fair Bethsabe (Q 1599) that Peele comes 
nearest to any consistent use of songs for dramatic purposes. 


38 Cf. W. J. Lawrence, ‘Welsh Song in Elizabethan Drama,” The Times 
Literary Supplement, December 7, 1922, p. 810. 
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Of the three which are indicated, only the first survives as 
more than a stage direction. At the opening of the play, 
Bethsabe is bathing over a spring, and singing with a pro- 
phetic foreboding of the criminal love which is to be aroused 
in the royal onlooker. The song itself is not Peele’s best, and 
it occurs in a play of little structure; but it is distinctly dra- 
matic in purpose. When David hears of the death of Beth- 
sabe’s child, he rejoices and orders a banquet, at which there 
is singing. The words are not given, but the song is clearly 
meant to show the joy in the court of David, now that Urias 
and the child are dead and the king is free to acknowledge 
Bethsabe openly. In the next scene, Ammon’s shearers enter 
to dance and sing in honor of their lord’s brother and guest, 
Absolon. Almost immediately afterwards, Absolon slays 
his host in the presence of all. It would be rash to guess at the 
nature of this lost song, but it surely served in some measure 
to heighten the tragic situation. 

Richard II, Part I (c. 1592-5, MS. of late sixteenth or 
early seventeenth century) represents the schoolmaster as 
reading or singing a song of political treason which he is pre- 
paring to have sung over the country. He is promptly arrested 
by an informer who has overheard him. Shortly afterwards, 
a man enters whistling, and is at once arrested because ‘“Ther’s 
a peece of treason the flyes vp and downe the country in 
the likenes of a ballad, and this being the very tune of itt.’’*® 
In Selimus (Q:, 1594) the clownish Bullithrumble soliloquizes 
on his wife’s abuse of him, in a song beginning “What hap 
had I to marry a shrew.”’ The verse is in the doggerel and 
the spirit of many songs of the late Interludes and Moralities. 
In Locrine (Q 1595)*° a drinking song, ‘‘We Coblers lead a 
merry life,’”” which has much the temper of the late Moralities, 
is given dramatic point by the fact that it is overheard by 
the captain who has come to impress Strumbo for the troops. 
The captain’s remark which follows the song is this: 


The poorest state is farthest from annoy, 
How merily he sitteth on his stoole: 


3° Ed. W. Keller, Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XXXV, 1899, ITI, iii, pp. 86-88. 
© Strumbo also has three speeches of jigging rhyme which may have been 
sung; and Trompart sings (or possibly speaks) a lament for his dead master 
Albanact. 
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But when he sees that needs he must be prest, 
Heele turne his note and sing another tune. .. . . 


Of all the popular plays during the first years of the decade, 
and antecedent to the printing of any of Shakespeare’s plays 
which call for singing, Munday’s John a Kent and John a 
Cumber (MS. c. 1594-6)" is most elaborate in its use of songs. 
There are seven, one of them in Welsh, and sung by six different 
singers, four of whom are adult actors. Slight as the play 
is, and fragmentary as are some parts of the manuscript, 
it is clear that we have something crudely approximating 
Shakespeare’s lighter use of songs. “Will the boy” sings 
a Welsh song in praise of Sydenam, who is to be married that 
day; “Shrimpe the boy” sings to flout the intended bride- 
grooms on the loss of their brides, and again to put the guards 
to sleep, so that the ladies can be restored to their preferred 
suitors; and four noblemen of John a Cumber’s faction, each 
appearing as “an antique queintly disguysde,” enter in 
turn “ffrom one end of the Stage,” “ffrom the other end of 
the Stage,” “ffrom wnder the Stage,” and “out of a tree, if 
possible it may be,” and go dancing into the castle of their 
rivals, singing a song of mockery. Poor enough as lyric poetry, 
the songs express a very large part of the spirit and the action 
of the play. 

With Shakespeare we come upon the first great figure in 
the development of song in the English drama. Himself a 
playwright, an actor, a lyric poet intimately acquainted 
with music, associated with the strongest and most resourceful 
theatrical company of the age, he combined qualities not 
previously found together in any one dramatist: a keen sense 
of dramatic structure; a love of song-words and song-music, 
with a consummate skill in writing the former; and skill 
and experience in the actual production of a play before an 
audience. 

The objection has been raised that many of Shakespeare’s 
songs did not appear in print until the publication of the 
First Folio in 1623;% and it has been implied at times that 
some of them may have been added well within the seven- 


“1 Malone Society Reprints, 1923, 
4 See Note 8, 
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teenth century. But the songs of Shakespeare, quite unlike 
the apocryphal ones of Lyly, regularly appear in the first 
published editions of the corresponding plays; and in such a 
play as The Two Gentlemen of Verona, first appearing ‘in the 
1623 Folio, the manner in which a song is linked with the 
important scene in which it occurs is convincing proof that 
it is as old as the developed form of the play. 

The songs which seem to be of later date are not numerous, 
and are to be considered as structural parts of the revised 
text. The concluding song of Love’s Labour’s Lost may very 
likely have been added at the revival in 1598; but if so, the 
latter part of the scene was added with it. In Othello, when 
the “Willow Song” was added* in a later edition, much of 
a whole scene and three lines of another were added on account 
of it; we have in the First Folio not a new song alone, but 
a new scene. The dirge in Cymbeline may have been spoken 
at later performances, after being written for singing; but 
its dramatic purpose remains clear enough, in spite of the 
evidence of considerable tampering with the preceding dialogue 
and perhaps with some lines of the song itself.“ 

It has been objected also that Shakespeare used songs 
somewhat infrequently® (less often than Fletcher, for instance). 
But no serious problem confronts us here; it is not to be sup- 
posed that songs would be strewn through his plays for no 
dramatic purpose. It has been observed that many of his 
songs are not original; two witch songs specified in stage direc- 
tions in Macbeth have been questioned; Benedick’s fragment 
of song seems to have been quoted from Elderton; the con- 
cluding song of Twelfth Night may have been an interpolation; 
the song in Henry VIII is more in the style of Fletcher, and 
it occurs in what is regarded as a Fletcher scene; and it is not im- 
possible that Morley, who set “It was a lover and his lass” to 
music, may have been responsible for the words as well. But 


* Perhaps the reverse process is possible. If the Quarto represents a 
shortened text of the complete play, as for performance on winter afternoons, 
rather than an earlier and undeveloped version, the song may have been omitted 
in the revision. The expanded version is certainly more effective. 

“ See Note 20. 
 E. B. Reed, op. cit., pp. 349, 352. 
“ Cf. Henry Davey, op. cit, p. 176. 
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the essential facts remain: the most characteristic songs have a 
supernal beautyand fitness of feeling and expression which few of 
his contemporaries and successors ever approached, and they but 
rarely; and the occasional borrowed songs and the numerous 
snatches of ballads are made—like the borrowed plots and 
episodes—integral parts of the plays in which they occur. 
Nor can there be any doubt that they were well received by 
the public; although references to dramatic songs are infre- 
quent among contemporary writers, subsequent plays gave 
them the high tribute of imitation. Ophelia’s songs were par- 
odied by the Children of the Queen’s Revels in Eastward 
Ho! and were imitated with some sympathy and skill in 
such plays for adult companies as The Two Noble Kinsmen 
and The White Devil. 

The dramatic function of Shakespeare’s songs as a whole 
has been discussed fully in other studies;” in the present paper 
I shall restrict myself to pointing out the songs in those plays 
which appeared in early quarto editions. 

In Romeo and Juliet (Qi, 1597), an admittedly “bad” 
quarto, the song of Mercutio in mockery of the Nurse is more 
clearly indicated than in later editions, prefaced as it is by 
the direction “He walkes by them, and sings.” This is best 
explained as a descriptive stage direction of the sort which 
“presents itself in certain ‘surreptitious’ prints, where we 
find the reporter eking out his inadequately recorded text 
by elaborate accounts of the business which he had seen en- 
acted before him.’** Examples of the same sort are to be 
found in other “‘bad’”’ quartos, as in Hamlet. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost (Q:, 1598) contains the songs as they 
appear in the First Folio, with Moth’s song blank,*® and 
with the concluding stanzas by Winter properly attributed, 
whereas those by Spring have no special designation except 
the heading which applies to both, The Song. 


‘7 Cf. my article on “The Function of the Songs in Shakespeare’s Plays,” 
Shakespeare Studies, The University of Wisconsin, 1916; Percy A. Scholes, 
“The Purpose Behind Shakespeare’s Use of Music,” Proceedings of the Musical 
Association, 1916-1917; R. S. H. Noble, Shakespeare's Use of Song, London, 
1923. 

48 Chambers, op. cit., III, 197. 

Supra, Note 19. 
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Of the three songs in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream (Q,, 
1600), the second, the fairies’ lullaby, is indicated by both 
context and stage directions, and the words are given in 
full. The first one has no stage direction; but Bottom says 
that he will sing, the lines are spaced as verse, and Titania 
asks him to sing again. The third one is more doubtful, as 
it is in all subsequent editions, so that no satisfactory expla- 
nation had ever been offered until recent years. There is no 
stage direction for singing, and there has been much uncer- 
tainty as to whether the lines of Oberon and Titania include 
the song words or only the directions for singing: 


Ob. Through the house giue glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsie fier, 

Euery Elfe and Fairy spright, 

Hop as light as birde from brier, 

And this dittie after mee, Sing, and daunce it trippingly. 
Tita. First rehearse your song by rote, 

To each word a warbling note, 

Hand in hand, with Fairy grace, 

Will we sing and blesse this place. 

Ob. Now, vntill the breake of day, 
Through this house, each Fairy stray. 


The Folio italicized Oberon’s second speech and called it 
simply The Song. Johnson restored the passage to Oberon, 
and speculated on the loss of two songs which he thought 
were implied by the preceding speeches. Capell contended 
that Oberon’s second speech could not possibly be sung, and 
thought it unlikely that Titania’s lines could have been spoken 
in recitative while the fairies danced. He was disposed to think 
that a song had been omitted before Oberon’s second speech.*° 
In 1923 Mr. Noble made a suggestion," which has been adopted 
by the editors of the new Cambridge Edition of the play, 
that both Quarto and Folio are right; that Oberon began the 
song and that the fairies took it up—as Mr. Dover Wilson 
points out, the first speech of Oberon and the speech of Titania 
indicated that it was to be sung.” 


5© See H. H. Furness, New Variorum Edition, p. 239, for citations from 
Johnson and Capell. 
5! Op. cit., p. 56. 
5 4 Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Cambridge, 1924, p. 152. 
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Both Mr. Noble and Mr. Wilson date the two fairy songs 
from a revival in 1598 or thereabouts, largely because of the 
supposed requirement of ‘‘a choir of children who can sing 
and act and dance.’ It should be observed, however, that 
although the play may have been revised for a great wedding, 
it was admittedly acted on the public stage thereafter, pre- 
sumably at the Globe,™ and that the 1600 Quarto was “beyond 
doubt printed from a theatrical prompt-book.”® Even if 
a special choir of children was employed for the wedding 
(a possibility, but not a certainty, especially in a play where 
parts could be so easily doubled) enough boys and apprentices 
were available at the Globe for all public performances. 
There is no indication that the songs were dropped subse- 
quently, or that Fisher’s text of 1600 represents a private 
play for a wedding rather than what its title-page announces, 
a play “as it hath beene sundry times publickely acted.” 

The song in The Merchant of Venice (Qi, 1600) is given 
fully, with Portia’s introductory speech that leaves little 
doubt as to the relevancy of the song to Bassanio’s choice: 


Nerissa and the rest, stand all aloofe, 

Let musicke sound while he doth make his choise, 
Then if he lose, he makes a Swan-like end, 
Fading in musicke. ... . 


A song, the whilst Bassanio comments on the Caskets to himsel fe. 


The song is printed in italics, with the one line “I le begin it” 
in romans. : 

Henry IV, Part I (Q:, 1598) contains an elaborate use 
of Welsh speech and song, which Mr. Lawrence has plausibly 
conjectured® were meant to be improvised by the actors who 
took the parts, and who must have had some real acquain- 
tance with the language: 


Glendower speakes to her in Welsh, and she answers him in the same. 
The Ladie speakes in Welsh. 


8 Tbid., p. 98. 
4 Tbid., pp. 97, 99. 
% Tbid., p. 80. 

% Supra, Note 38. 
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The Ladie againe in welsh. 

The Lad e speakes againe in welsh , 
The musicke playes. ial 
Here the Ladie sings a welsh eds 


In Henry IV, Part II (Q 1600) the songs are all given, 
but are in no way indicated as song, or even printed as verse. 
It is clear from the context that Silence is singing; but Sir 
John’s lyrical outburst is almost buried in the carelessly printed 
text: 


sir Iohn When Arthur first in court, empty the iourdan and was a worthy 
king: how now Mistris Doll? 


In Much Ado about Nothing (Q 1600) the three songs are 
given, but the second appears only as part of the speech of 
Benedick. It is natural enough that in many plays, printed 
hastily from playhouse copies, such unaccompanied bits of 
song should not always be separated from the text spoken 
by the actor; no stage direction would be necessary to give 
him a cue for the interpretation of his own part, as to whether 
it was to be spoken or sung. The first and third songs are 
clearly indicated. The direction for the third, ‘‘Now musick 
sound & sing your solemn hymne” may indicate off-stage 
singing, or more likely off-stage music for singing on the 
stage. In any event, this and the one in The Merchant of 
Venice are the only songs in these earlier Shakespearian quartos 
which seem even to admit of off-stage singing. 

In Henry V (Q:, 1600) the verses spoken (or sung) by 
Pistol and the boy are almost lost, and the whole passage 
is very fragmentary. As we have observed, such fragmentary 
passages of verse are not infrequently left without indica- 
tion of the manner of delivery. It is possible that the actor 
sang them or spoke them, as he preferred; and it is certain 
that no stage directions in the prompter’s book would be 
needed for an unaccompanied song by an actor who knew 
the réle. 

In The Merry Wives of Windsor (Q:, 1602) the three pass- 
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ages of singing are entered as might be expected in a pirated 
quarto. The songs of Sir Hugh in his terror are garbled, and 
there is no specific indication that he is singing rather than 
reciting verse. The words of the two fairy songs’ are lacking 
(as the words of the first fairy song are lacking in the Folio), 
but the stage directions are more elaborate than they would 
ever be in a playhouse text of the period, being rather diffuse 
descriptive remarks of a playgoer than the crisp directions 
for necessary action which we would expect in a prompt copy: 


There is a noise of hornes, the two women run away. 

Enter sir Hugh like a Satyre, and boyes drest like Fayries, 
mistresse Quickly, like the Queene of Fayries: they sing a song about 
him, and afterward speake. 


Here they pinch him, and sing about him, & the Doctor comes one way 

& steales away a boy in red. And Slender another way he takes a 

boy in greene: And Fenton steales misteris Anne, being in white. 

And a noyse of hunting is made within: and all the Fairies 

rumne away. Falstaffe pulles of his bucks head, and rises 

vp. And enters M. Page, M. Ford, and their wiues, M. Shallow, Sir Hugh. 


In the Second Quarto of Hamlet (1604-5) the songs are 
given in full. The marginal direction Song occurs near the 
middle of each, but it is not repeated for three of Ophelia’s 
ballad snatches: “‘White his shroud,” “By gis and by Saint 
Charitie,” and “For bonny sweet Robin.” In each instance 
there could be little question that the lines were meant for 
singing. 

The corrupt First Quarto (1603) is less complete and in every 
way less explicit, except for the interesting direction, “Enler 
Ofelia playing on a Lute, and her haire downe singing.” Ophelia 
sings all of the songs attributed to her in later editions, but 
their order is greatly changed; and they are not set clearly apart 


5" J. D. Wilson (A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, p. 98) remarks: “It would 
almost seem, in fact, as if the success of the fairy-masque at the original private 
performance of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream persuaded Shakespeare’s com- 
pany to introduce the same device, or rather an inferior imitation of it, into 
their hastily written and scantily rehearsed version of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” However, the dramatic situation is more nearly analogous to the 
familiar one in Lyly’s Endymion; and the special action of pinching Falstaff 
and of stealing away partners is closely related to dancing games and to the 
popular lore of rescuing mortals from the fairies. 
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from the speeches, but are arranged in lines of irregular verse. 
Of the clown’s songs the first is omitted; and the second, “A 
pick-axe [and a spade,” is sung twice, with slight variations. 
The lines are printed as verse, but they are not called songs; 
and Hamlet says only 


Hath this fellow any feeling of himselfe, 
That is thus merry in making of a graue? 


The text of King Lear (Q,, 1608) gives all, or almost all, 
of the passages which can be regarded as songs, but irregu- 
larly—some as verse and some not, and none definitely in- 
dicated as song. The Fool’s lines, II, iv, 48ff., are missing; 
but probably that passage was never sung. 

In Troilus and Cressida (Q 1609) the song of Pandarus 
is clearly given, although without a stage direction for singing. 
It is italicized, as so often with Elizabethan dramatic songs; 
and the context definitely proves that it was sung on the stage 
by Pandarus. 

Although Othello was not printed during the lifetime of 
Shakespeare, it may well be considered here, because critics 
sometimes imply that the “Willow Song” was omitted from 
the First Quarto by inadvertence.** In the First Quarto (1622) 
Iago’s two songs are printed in italics; and although they 
are without stage directions, Cassio refers to them explicitly 
as songs. Desdemona’s “Willow Song” (like Emilia’s sub- 
sequent echo of it) is absent, and there is no indication that 
it was meant to be sung when this text was used. Desdemona 
does refer to it, but the reference is sufficiently complete in 
itself: 

My mother had a maid cald Barbary, 

She was in loue, and he she lou’d, prou’d mad, 

And did forsake her, she has a song of willow, 

An old thing ’twas, but it exprest her fortune, 

And she died singing it, that Song tonight, 

Will not goe from my mind—harke, who’s that knocks? 


The rest of the scene (as it appears in Q,, but not in the First 


58 Cf. E. B. Reed, op. cit., p. 344: “It not infrequently happens that in 
the first edition of a play not merely a song, but all references to it were omitted; 
and only the fact that the play was reprinted in a more complete edition gives 
us the song or the allusions to it. The most familiar instance occurs in Othello.” 
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Folio) is very short, with no further mention of the song. 
The broken line of verse is interrupted by the knocking, after 
which the conversation changes abruptly. It is surely un- 
likely enough that Desdemona’s blank verse line would be 
neatly suspended during the singing of a song, to be neatly 
completed after the song had been finished; and there is no 
other place for the occurrence of the song than after the half- 
line 


Will not goe from my mind— 


In addition, Emilia’s echo of the song is omitted, to- 
gether with her allusion to Desdemona’s singing. Her dying 
speech is clipped to a mere iteration of her statement that 
Desdemona is chaste. In the First Folio text of the following 
year the song is given, the dialogue is greatly expanded on 
account of it, and Emilia’s allusion to it and her singing of the 
refrain are added. We find here then not a problem of the 
inadvertent omission of a song, but of the existence of two 
different versions of the play. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the song was sung when the Folio text was used, 
but only alluded to when the Quarto text was acted. The 
song was a popular one which the audience would have re- 
cognized without difficulty, so that actual singing would not 
have been at all necessary to make the reference intelligible. 
Such passing allusions to popular songs or tunes were common 
enough in Elizabethan drama. 

In the popular plays which were published after the earliest 
Shakespearian quarto which contained a song (Romeo and 
Juliet, 1597) little of interest is to be observed prior to 1600. 
Chapman’s The Blind Beggar of Alexandria (Q 1598) represents 
the principal character, Cleanthes, as singing a love song over 
the wine cup while (disguised as Leon, the usurer) he sues 
for the love of Samanthis. Mucedorus (Q,, 1598) assigns one 
short song to the clown. 

In The Weakest Goeth to the Wall (Qi, 1600) there is a 
passage reminiscent of the cobblers’ singing in Locrine. Bar- 
nabie Bunch, a botcher, sings a string of ballad snatches 
as he sews. When the frightened burghers come in to look 
for hiding places for their plate before they flee from the ad- 
vancing army, the first citizen exclaims, 
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How blessed is this Botcher that can sing? 
When all the Citie is set on sorrowing. 


The First Part of King Edward the Fourth (Q,, 1600) represents 
a three-man’s song as sung before the king, who (disguised 
as plain Ned, a servant at the Court) is visiting Hob. Appar- 
ently thé singers were not principal actors, but merely Hob’s 
servant Dudgeon and two other servants unnamed. The song, 
the patriotic ““Agincourt” of Drayton, derives some piquancy 
from the wish of one of the auditors that the king might hear 
them. 

In Jonson’s Every Man out of His Humor (Q,, 1600) Carlo 
Buffone, “A good Feast-hound or Banket-beagell,’”’ calls 
for the tapster, and then sings and dances: 


Carl. What George. Lomtero, Lomtero, &c. Daunceth: 
Georg. Did you call, Master Carlo? 
Carl. More Nectar, George, Lomtero, &c. 


This is an early example of a sort of affected sprightliness 
which was exceedingly common in plays somewhat later 
in the century. 

In two plays by Dekker much fuller use is made of songs. 
In The Shoemaker’s Holiday (Qi, 1600) there are three; a 
Dutch song is sung by Lacy when he appears in disguise as 
Hans, and two three-man’s songs are prefaced to the play. 
The first three-man’s song, of the “month of Maie,’’ is perhaps 
in keeping with the holiday spirit of the play, but there is 
nothing to indicate how and where it was introduced. The 
second, a drinking song said to be sung at the latter end, 
contains two directions which indicate that it was performed 
on the stage: ‘‘as often as there be men to drinke” and “At 
last when all haue drunk, this verse.”” A marginal direction 
for the third stanza reads, “Close with the tenor boy.” The 
other singers would seem to have been men. 

The Pleasant Comedy of Old Fortunatus (Q 1600) has seven 
songs, all clearly sung on the stage, and divided among a 
large number of different performers. If the play were not 
certainly known to have belonged to the Admiral’s men and 
(in part at least) to an earlier period than the renewal of - 
dramatic activity by the Children of Paul’s, it might long 
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ago have been carelessly assigned to a company of boys. 
The ceremonial or ritualistic character of the songs is a marked 
point of resemblance between this play and The Sun’s Dar- 
ling, which has been supposed by several writers to be a deri- 
vative of the earlier Phaethon, almost contemporary with 
Old Fortunatus. The first song is that of a large company in 
praise of Fortune. The second one (blank) is apparently 
a repetition of the first. The third is sung by the priest when 
the trees of ‘“‘Vertue”’ are being planted. In the fourth, Orleans, 
‘“‘Melancholick,” speaks of his love: 


Ile gaze on heauen if Agripyne be there: 
If not: Fa, La, la, Sol, la, &c. 


The fifth song is a blank one: 
ter Saddow very gallant, reading a Bill, with emptie bags in his hand 


= 
The sixth is an exultation by Vice, the Satyrs, and the other 
followers of Fortune over the downfallen Andelocia. The 
seventh is similar to the first song, except that now “‘Vertue”’ 
replaces Fortune. 

In the next year appeared two plays by Munday which, 
like his John a Kent and John a Cumber, introduce songs freely 
but with unusual naivité. In The Downfall of Robert, Earl 
of Huntington (Q 1601) “Frier Tucke” and Jinny” have pre- 
tended that they will betray Robin Hood to Doncaster. They 
enter “like Pedlers, singing’; and after their song of “What 
lacke ye?’’ Robin goes off to learn what Marian would buy. 
Doncaster urges the Friar to betray Robin, agrees on a signal, 
and hides in ambush with his men: 


Don. Frier, looke too’t. 
Fri. Now Iinny to your song. Sings. 


Enter Marian, Robin. 
But the Friar gives Robin warning, so that he blows his horn 
for his men before the signal is given to Doncaster. Later 


in the play Prince John sings as he masquerades as one of 
Robin’s men: 


Enter Prince Jokn, solus, in greene, bowe and arrowes. 
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Iohn. Why this is somewhat like, now may I sing, 
As did the Wakefield Pinder in his note; 
At Michaelmas commeth my couenant out, 
My master giues me my fee: 
Then Robin Ile wear thy Kendall greene, 
And wend to the greenewodde with thee. 


A song to conclude a play is common enough, but a song 
to conclude the first part of a play, like the first “fitte” of a 
ballad, is perhaps unique, appearing only in The Death of 
Robert, Earl of Huntington (Q 1601). The woodmen have 
sung their lament for Robin and have borne his bier from the 
stage; only the Friar remains on the scene, still dressed in the 
green of the foresters. He makes an apology to the audience 
and is ready to leave: 


Fri. Here dothe the Frier leaue with grievaunce: 

Robin is deade, that grac’t his entrance: 

And being dead he craues his audience, 

With this short play, they would haue patience. 
Enter Chester. 


Chest. Nay Fryer, at request of thy kinde friend, 
Let not thy Play so soone be at an end. 

Though Robin Hoode be deade, his yeomen gone, 
And that thou thinkst there now remaines not one, 
To act an other Sceane or two for thee: 

Yet knowe full well, to please this company, 

We meane to end Matildaes Tragedie. 


And so the Friar casts off his green, as unfit for such a tragedy, 
and re-enters in black. If Fleay’s assignment is correct, the 
remaining part of the play is Chettle’s; but the preceding 
song seems to be Munday’s. 

In Thomas Lord Cromwell (Q:, 1602) Hodge is disguised 
as the Earl of Bedford, who has just escaped by the aid of 
Hodge’s master, Cromwell. When the Governor of Bononia 
enters to speak to his captive, Hodge sits writing a letter to 
one of his fellow rustics in England: 


Gou. Sure these are the names of English Noblemen, 

Some of his speciall friends, to whom he writes: 

But stay he doth adresse himself to sing. Here he sings a song. 
My Lord I am glad you are so frolick and so blithe, 

Beleeue me noble Lord if you knew all, 

Youde change your merrie vaine to sudden sorrow. 
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The scene is obviously a comic one, in which the audience 
would relish the discomfiture of the Governor. No doubt 
the clownish song which Hodge sang (in disguise, but other- 
wise somewhat like the overheard songs of the cobblers in 
Locrine and of the botcher in The Weakest Goeth to the Wall) 
must have been comic as coming from the lips of the supposed 
Earl of Bedford. 

Patient Grissell (Q 1603) contains four songs, probably 
the work of Dekker. The second one occurs after Grissell 
has been installed at Court, when the clownish servant Babulo 
appears as a comic courtier, singing solmization to show 
his high spirits (much as Carlo Buffone had done in Every 
Man in His Humor): 


Enter Babulo singing with a boy after him. 
Bab. Boy how sits my rapier: la sol la sol, &c. 


The three other songs are all ascribed to Grissell’s father, 
Ianicula or Ianicola, a lutenist who can accompany his own 
singing, and described by himself and others as a frequent 
singer. At each of the three crucial points in the story he sings, 


and his songs are perhaps more expressive of the resignation 
of Grissell than any speeches of her own. In addition, they 
express an optimism which goes far toward relieving the harsh- 
ness of the old story. Near the beginning, as Ianicola, Babulo, 
and Grissell sit making baskets, Ianicola sings (apparently 
with Babulo bearing the burden, or “foote,” to each stanza), 
“Art thou poore yet hast thou golden Slumbers.” Immed- 
iately after the song, his son and Grissell’s brother, the scholar 
Laureo, returns home in discouragement to share the family 
poverty. Ianicola persuades him to make the best of their 
life of labor, and concludes by saying 


For when we cease from worke euen in that while, 
My song shall charme griefes eares and care beguile. 


Then Grissell comes in with a pitcher, saying that as she went 
for water she saw the Marquesse approaching. When Grissell 
has left the Court in disgrace, and has sought consolation 
with her two babes at her old home, Babulo puts the infants 
in a cradle, and Ianicola calls for his lute and sings the lullaby 
“Golden slumbers kisse your eyes.” But Furio and the Mar- 
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quesse, in disguise, enter to carry off the babes; and Furio’s 
first speech is the order, ““Leaue singing.’’ As a part of the hu- 
miliation of Grissell’s family at his supposed second marriage, 
the Marquesse requires Ianicola to sing the bridal song: 


Marg. Stay you Ianicola, I haue heard you sing, 
Ian. I could haue sung when I was free from care. 


Marg. Ianicola heere is a bridall song, 
Play you the Larke to greete my blessed sunne, 
Grissill are you return’d? play you the morning, 
To leade forth Gratiana my bright bride 
Go in and waite on her Ianicola. 
Sing Hymeneus himmes, Musicke I say. Exit. Grissill. 


The Song. 
Song. Beautie arise, show foorth thy glorious shining, 


After some further suspense, Grissell discovers that her children 
are alive and that she is restored to her lord. 

The Malcontent (1604), written by Marston for the Children 
of the Queen’s Revels and in some way secured by the King’s 
men soon afterwards, has often been cited to prove the non- 
existence of music on the public stage. In the Induction, 
written by Webster for the King’s men, Burbage says that 
the additions are meant “‘to abridge the not received custome 
of musicke in our Theater.” It is important to observe that 
this can apply only to irrelevant music, such as that used by 
the Children before the play or between the acts; for in the 
play itself there are six songs (four rather elaborate ones 
and two short passages), together with some use of incidental 
music, and the Third Quarto (issued in the same year with 
the two quartos which give the text without the additions) 
shows that these remained as structural parts of the play 
as acted by the adult company. As usually in Marston’s plays, 
the important songs are all blank; no words are given except 
for four lines of doggerel sung by Malevole and Maquerelle 
and a single line, ‘When Arthur first in Court beganne,” 
which Malevole recites or sings in ridiculing the Duke, who 
is awaiting the discovery of Ferneze in the Duchess’s chamber. 
Of the four principal songs, all of them blank and two of them 
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sung off-stage as so often in plays for the Children’s com- 
panies, the first is prefaced by ‘“The vilest out of tune Musicke”’ 
and a discussion of the character of Malevole, the Malcontent. 
The song is ostensibly sung in Malevole’s own room as indica- 
tive of his eccentric character, and immediately after it is 
ended he enters on the stage below. The second is a dramatic 
heightening of the attempt on Ferneze’s life. Music is coming 
from the chamber of the Duchess: 


Whilest the song is singing, enter Mendoza with his sword 
drawne, standing readie to murder Ferneze as he 
flies from the Dutches chamber. 


Duke Pietro, hunting, calls on a page to sing. The page says 
that he has lost his voice, but that the two other pages present 
are “a couple of Syrenicall rascalls shall inchaunt yee.”” The 
Duke tells them to “Sing of the nature of women,” and after- 
wards sends them all off, after which Malevole enters and 
tells of Mendoza’s treachery. The usurper, Mendoza, is over- 
thrown at a masque: 


Cornets: The Song to the Cornets, which playing, the maske 
enters, Maleuole, Pietro, Ferneze, and Celso in 
white robes, with Dukes Crownes vpon lawrell, 
wreathes, pistolets, and short swords 
onder their robes. 


So far from demonstrating the absence of music and song 
within the plays at the Globe, The Malcontent as acted by the 
King’s men shows an adult company undertaking descriptive 
music, off-stage songs, a duet by two boys, and a masque 
with singing and incidental music, apparently without fear 
that their performance would suffer by comparison with that 
of the Children of the Queen’s Revels. 

In Dekker’s The Honest Where (Qu, 1604) most of the songs 
are ballad snatches. The first are not explicitly named: 


When Bellafronte comes in, she also sings ballad snatches; 
but these are clearly suggestive of her way of life. The last 
one, the only one for which the words are given in full, is per- 
haps sung off-stage rather than by her; it is, like so many 
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in subsequent years, not clearly assigned by context or by 
stage directions. It tells of her resolution to avoid the temp- 
tations of wealth and lust; at the same time she tries to write, 
but soon gives it up, exclaiming about her love for Hipolito 
which keeps her from sleep. 

In The Fair Maid of the Exchange (Q:, 1607) Frank sings 
two songs of love. The first one is a curious echo of Benedick’s 
troubles in Much Ado about Nothing: 


Enter Franke singing, 


Frank. Ye gods of Loue that sits aboue, and pitty Louers paine, 
Looke from your thrones vpon the mones, that I do now sustaine. 
Was euer man thus tormented with loue? 


But he has no such difficulty as his predecessor had in ex- 
pressing himself in verse; immediately afterwards he sings 
a lengthy and rather pretty song, “Ye little birds that sit 
and sing.”” Near the end of the play occurs another example 
of the foolish spark who dances as he sings: 


Enter Bowdler, Mall Berry, and Ralphe, Bowdler capers and sings. 


Ralf. Faith sir, me thinkes of late you are very light. 
Bowd. Asa feather, sweet Rogue, as a feather: 
Haue I not good cause, sweet Mall, sweet Mall, 
Hath she not causde the same: 


In Volpone (Q 1607) there are five songs, the first three of 
which seem to have been sung by Mosca or by his associates 
and the last two by Volpone. The first is a satirical song in 
the induction which Mosca has devised for his master; the 
second and third are sung to entertain the crowd when Volpone 
is appearing as a mountebank, apparently by Mosca disguised 
as Zan Fritado, with supporting voices (on or off-stage) for 
the third song. The fourth and fifth occur during Volpone’s 
vehement wooing of Celia; it is possible, but I think quite un- 
likely, that the fourth is sung by some one else off-stage, 
and that the fifth is spoken by Volpone rather than sung.®® 
All of these songs are not only closely knit in the theme and 
plot of the play; they are historically interesting as the first 
important examples of songs in Jonson’s plays for the public 
stage. For some curious reason, or for no reason at all, the 


5° See Note 17. 
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notion still persists in some quarters that Jonson, who wrote 
two of the most appealing love-songs in the language and who 
in his own time was most successful in the composition of mas- 
ques, was not a real lyric poet. Even so inferior a lyrist as 
John Fletcher is often set above him—Fletcher, who could 
write for singing lines of such harshness as 


Roses, their sharp spines being gone, 


which are perhaps possible only in English and (aside from the 
intentional crabbedness of the metaphysical poets) in the lyrics 
of such hasty writers as Fletcher. 

The Rape of Lucrece (Qi, 1608) contains twelve songs (aside 
from a fragment which was probably sung by the Clown, “John 
for the king has bin in many ballads”). Two of the twelve, 
in accordance with Heywood’s promise to give all of the songs, 
are affixed at the end as having been ‘‘added by the stranger 
that lately acted Valerius his part.” By 1638 (Qs) the number 
of songs had been increased to twenty-one (exclusive of the 
Clown’s fragment); and the only noteworthy lyric in the play, 
the beautiful aubade “Pack clouds away,” had been added. 
For present purposes, the only significance of the play is that 
the songs in the First Quarto, although trivial, were numerous, 
and were assigned entirely to adult actors—Valerius, Horatius, 
and the Clown; and that the two later quartos issued during the 
lifetime of Shakespeare (1609, 1614) contained no additions. 
It was only after twenty-two years, in the 1630 edition (Q,), 
that additional songs began to appear, nearly all of them with 
some corresponding alterations in the context or in the number- 
ing of the songs. The play proves nothing about the “loss and 
subsequent recovery of songs’ which is sometimes inferred; 
the new songs were all pretty clearly added at late revivals, as 
two were added even before the First Quarto appeared. 

In The Roaring Girl (Q 1611), by Dekker and Middleton, 
songs are employed for comedy and for realistic portrayal of 


6° F. W. Moorman attributes to Jonson supremacy in “‘the classical lyric,” 
the type which he introduced and which replaced that of Shakespeare in English 
drama (“Cavalier Lyrists,” Cambridge History of English Literature, VII, 3-4). 

*! For detailed consideration of the origin of this song and of its relation to 
the play, cf. my article on “Heywood’s ‘Pack Clouds Away’ and The Rape of 
Lucrece,” Studies in Philology, XXV, 171-177. 
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low life. Moll, having brought Sebastian to a secret meeting 
with his sweetheart, Mary Fitz-Allard, takes a viol, puns 
egregiously on the more familiar and obscene terms suggested 
by the instrument, sings two coarse songs, and then returns 
the viol to Sebastian. In a later scene, Moll and Tear-Cat sing 
a duet in thieves’ cant. 

In The Golden Age (Q 1611) Heywood introduces a song 
which is rather unusual for a play of the public stage. It is sung 
by six voices, presumably by men, and is masque-like in 
character: 

Enter with musicke (before Diana) sixe Satires, after them all their Nimphs, 
garlands on their heads, and iauelings in their hands, their Bowes and Quiuers: 
the Satyrs sing. 

The song is a rather long one, addressed to “beauteous Dian, 
Queene of shades.”’ 

The two songs in The Second Maiden’s Tragedy (MS. of 
1611)® show the tendency to separate songs from the principal 
action; indeed, the second song seems to have been sung off- 
stage. Giovanus’ wife has slain herself to avoid the solicitation 
of the tyrant, who has had her dead body stolen from the tomb. 
The unwitting Giovanus kneels at the tomb, and his page sings 
an elegy for her. Shortly after, her ghost comes to tell him that 
her body has been spirited away. The tyrant has the body 
brought to his apartment and makes love to it as if it were 
alive; he stands silent, doing reverence to the body, while music 
plays and a song is sung, “O, what is beauty that’s so much 
adored?” 

In The Silver Age (Q 1613), a popular play although the 
form in which it survives may represent the special Court pro- 
duction given by the King’s and Queen’s men together,® Hey- 
wood introduces two masque-like songs which recall the song 
of the satyrs in The Golden Age: 

Enter Ceres and Proserpine attired like the Moone, with a company of Swaines, 
and country Wenches: 

They sing. 
With faire Ceres Queene of graine 
Song. The reaped fields we rome, rome, rome, 


® Hazlitt-Dodsley edition, $875, X. 
* Chambers, op. cit., ITI, 345. 
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Exeunt singing. 


Tempests hence, hence winds and hailes, 
Tares, cockle, rotten showers, showers, showers, 
Our song shall keep time with our flailes, 


In Dekker’s If It Be Not Good, the Devil Is in It (Q 1612), 
a song is used, somewhat as in the Moralities, to incite to evil. 
As the subprior sits reading, Shacklesoul enters, with an Italian 
zany and five or six courtesans, to tempt him. As part of the 
temptation, the zany sings a lustful song, “Will you haue a 
daintie girle? here tis.’’ The subprior remains immune to their 
promptings, and the apparitions disappear. 

Webster introduces three songs in The White Devil (Qu, 
1612). The first one is indicated only by a stage direction: 


Cornelia, the Moore and 3. other Ladies discouered, winding Marcello’s 
Coarse. A song. 


The second is an obvious, but a very beautiful, imitation of 
the songs of Ophelia’s madness; and it is apparently meant,like 
them, to be sung to a lute: 


COR[NELIA]. Do you heere, sir? 
Ile giue you a saying which my grandmother 
Was wont, when she heard the bell tolle, to sing ore vnto 
her lute 
FLA[MINCO]. Doe and you will, doe. 
COR. Call for the Robin-Red-brest and the wren, 
Since ore shadie groues they houer, _ Cornelia doth this 
And with leaues and flowres doe couer in seuerall formes 
The friendlesse bodies of unburied men. of distraction. 


A little later, likewise in italics, are two lines apparently meant 
to be sung by Cornelia: 


Let holie Church receiue him duly 
Since hee payd the Church tithes truly. 


In Samuel Rowley’s When You See Me, You Know Me 
(Q,, 1613)" the Cardinal’s fool Patch and the King’s fool Will 
Sommers enter behind the Cardinal. When Sommers says that 
he comes to bid his cousin Patch welcome to the Court, and 


% This is a reprint of Q, (1605), to which I have not had access. 
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that in return Patch will make him welcome when he comes to 
York House, Patch replies, 
Yes cosin, hey, da, tere, dedell, dey, day. sing. 


The Cardinal promptly rebukes him for his levity. A curious 
and very elaborate discourse on music occurs between Doctor 
Tye, “Our Musicks Lecturer,’’ and Prince Edward. After 
Doctor Tye has praised the art and run through many Biblical 
allusions to prove its divine character, the Prince asks to hear 
music: 


I thanke thee for the honour’s praise thou giuest it, 
I pray thee lets heare it too. 


Tye. Tis ready for your Grace, giue breath to your loud tun’d instruments. 
Loud Musicke. 


Pr. Tis well, me thinks in this sound I prooue a compleat age, 
As Musicke, So is man govern’d by stops, 
Aw’d by diuiding notes, sometimes aloft, 
Sometime below, and when he hath attained, 
His high and loftie pitch, breathed his sharpest and most 
Shrillest ayre, yet at length tis gone, 
And fals downe flat to his conclusion, (Soft Musicke.) 
Another sweetnesse, and harmonious sound, 
A milder straine, another kind agreement, 
Yet mong’st these many strings, be one vntun’d 
Or jarreth low, or higher than his course, 
Not keeping steddie meane among’st the rest, 
Corrupts them all, so doth bad men the best. 
Tye. Inough, Let voyces now delight his princely eare. 


A Song. 


Doctor Tye then gives the Prince a copy of 


The Acts of the holy Apostles turn’d into verse, 
Which I haue set in severall parts to sing. 


The Prince accepts them, and says that he will have them sung 
in his father’s chapel. The passage has no dramatic value 
except to illustrate what the title page calls the “‘vertuous life 
of Edward Prince of Wales’’ and in a measure to prepare for 
his intercession with his father in behalf of the Queen. In 
addition, it must have been interesting as a musical exhibition, 
and as an example of the sort of philosophy of music of which 


Shakespeare was so fond. 
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Taylor’s play, The Hog Hath Lost His Pearl (Q 1614), con- 
tains what is apparently a realistic account of the sale of a jig 
to a company of actors. Haddit, a youthful gallant who offers 
his jig to a player, is told that “this staffe is a foote too long.” 
He tells the player to sing it in tune. The player sings two 
lines, and then they debate about the verse and the phrasing. 

In The Valiant Welshman (Qi, 1615), Morgan, the Earl of 
Anglesey, has provided a masque for the nuptials. A certain 
amount of local color is implied in the introduction of four 
harpers and the singing of a Welsh song; and farcical byplay 
is indicated by the direction regarding the foolish son of the 
Earl: 


Enter the Maske of the Fayry Queene with foure Harpers; before they daunce, 
one of them singeth a Welsh song: they daunce, and then the foole, Earle Morgans 
sonne, falleth in loue with the Fayry Queene. 


With the death of Shakespeare in 1616, the period under 
discussion ends. For the entire period (1590-1615) it may be 
said that songs were commonly indicated in their proper places 
in the earliest quartos. Few or none need to be predicated from 
the context alone—although there are several indications that 
a song required in one text of a play was never part of another. 
Additions in later quartos or folios are exceedingly rare, and 
have been pointed out in the preceding pages wherever they 
have been observed. 

Where the song words are given, they are often complete; 
but sometimes only a few words or lines serve as a cue for the 
actors. Where no words are given, the stage directions some- 
times show clearly that the song was not material to the action 
(as often before Shakespeare); but usually the relevancy of a 
blank song is perfectly clear. Blank songs were left without 
words for different reasons; sometimes the dramatist indicated 
only the types desired, leaving the songs to be improvised by 
the actors; more often they were familiar ballads or other 
popular songs; very commonly in plays by Marston and others 
for the Children, but rarely in popular plays, the dramatist was 
quite unconcerned about the songs, and left them wholly to the 
caprice of the singers. For the Children of the Queen’s Revels, 
so late a play as The Insatiate Countess could still contain the 
direction “After some short song, enter....”; but in the 
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popular plays, such uncertainty in regard to dramatic songs 
can hardly be found later than the time of Greene, a score of 
years earlier. 

The assumption that a vast body of original lyrics in the 
plays has been lost to us® is contradicted by external evidence 
such as the limited time of afternoon performance, as well as 
by the internal evidence of the quartos. In the great majority 
of cases, the songs survive, or we at least know where they 
occurred and what they were meant to suggest. Very rarely, 
however, as in The Shoemaker’s Holiday and The Rape of Lucrece, 
songs were printed before or after a play, with no indication as 
to their place of occurrence. 

Before 1616, the tendency toward off-stage singing and 
toward dramatic irrelevancy of the songs had made no great 
progress in the public theaters. The singer of the Romantic 
plays had ceased to be the mere clown of the Moralities and 
Interludes, without yet becoming the mere singer of Caroline 
and Restoration drama. 

Joun ROBERT MoorRE 


Indiana University 


" E. B. Reed, of. cit., pp. 342, 346. 





DER URSPRUNG DER REINMAR-WALTHER-FEHDE 
EIN PROBLEM DER TEXTKRITIK! 


Die Forschung iiber die Reinmar-Walther-Fehde, die fiir die 
Geschichte des Minnesangs so bedeutsam ist, beginnt mit Erich 
Schmidt. Dieser erkannte als erster in Reinmars Ton 196,35 
die Antwort auf Walthers bekannte Spottstrophen 111,23. 32.? 
Seiner Ansicht haben sich andre Forscher mit mehr oder minder 
Zuversicht angeschlossen.* Doch ist es erst dem feinfihligen 
Carl von Kraus gelungen, sie voll auszuwerten, indem er die 
mannigfachen Faden blosslegte, die sich von fast jedem Verse 
der anerkannten Strophen zu den Waltherischen hiniiberziehen.*‘ 
Mag sein, dass er gelegentlich iiber das Ziel hinausschiesst, 
wihrend anderseits noch einiges nachzutragen bleibt.' Im 
wesentlichen aber sind seine Darlegungen auch durch Halbach,§ 
der sich zuletzt mit der Frage beschiftigt hat, keineswegs 
erschiittert worden. 

Halbach meint, Reinmars Lied richte sich ‘‘nicht in erster 
Linie gegen Walther 111,23,” sondern gegen Wolframs erste 
Selbstverteidigung, vornehmlich Parzival 115,5 ff: Sin lop 
hinket ame spat, swer allen frouwen sprichet mat durch stn 
eines frouwen. Die Kraus’schen Anspielungen auf Walther 
méchte er auf nur eine Zeile (197,11) beschrinken. Warum 
die andern, ebenso greifbaren, belanglos wiren, fiihrt er nicht 
aus. Seine Ansicht in Hinblick auf Wolfram rechtfertigt er 
durch eine im Grunde willkiirliche Chronologie, indem er finf 


1 Dieser Aufsatz hat sich aus einer Fussnote zu einer grésseren Arbeit 
entwickelt, die demniichst vorgelegt werden wird. 

* Erich Schmidt, Reimmar von Hagenau und Heinrich von Rugge, QF. 4 
(1874), S. 72. 

* Lehfeld, PBB. 2 (1876), 381'; Burdach, Reinmar der Alte und Walther 
von der Vogelweide, Leipzig 1880, *Halle 1928, S. 150; ders., Vorspiel, I, 1, 
Halle 1925, S. 386 f; Paul, Die Gedichte Walthers vdV., “Halle 1921, S. 92 (zu L. 
111,22); Wilmanns-Michels, Walther vdV., ‘Halle 1916 u. 1924, 1, IV, 48 u. 
zu 111,23, auch 121,2 f; Streicher, ZfdPh. 24 (1892), 197 f; Jantzen, Geschichte 
des deutschen Streitgedichts im Mittelalter, Germ. Abh. 13 (1896), 72, usw. 

‘ Carl von Kraus, Die Lieder Reimars des Alten, Miinchen 1919, I, 24 f u. 
III, 8 ff; an Kraus anschliessend Hermann Schneider in seiner Bearbeitung von 
Schinbachs Walther odV., ‘Berlin 1923, S. 80 u. Anhang. 

5 Kurt Halbach, Walther vdV. und die Dichter von Minnesangs Friihling, 
Tiib. Germ. Arb. 3 (1927), S. 68 ff u. Vorbemerkung zur Schlusstabelle. 
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Jahre (!) zwischen Reinmars Liedern 159,1 und 196,35 ver- 
streichen lisst,* und zwar wegen der einen Zeile 197,4: (Waz 
unmdase ist das, ob ich des han gesworn) daz si mir lieber st dan 
elliu wtp? in der er eine Erwidrung auf Pars. 115,6 f erblickt 
(s.o.). Aber wie an die zwanzig Parallelen aus MF. allein 
beweisen,’ mochte sich Reinmar einer landliufigen Formel 
bedienen, ohne im entferntesten an Wolfram zu denken, ein 
Umstand, der iiberhaupt nicht in Anschlag gebracht wird. 
Gefordert wurde ein solcher Ausdruck bei Reinmar gerade durch 
Thema und Stil der von Walther verspotteten Lieder 170,1 und 
159,1. So gelangt Halbach zu dem doppelt iiberraschenden 
Schluss (S. 72), dass Reinmars mat 159,9 “ihm durch Wolfram 
‘verkért’ worden war,”’ unter geflissentlicher Nichtbeachtung 
von Walthers Trumpf 111,31 deist mates buoz, der auch im 
Zitat (S. 69) ohne Punktierung fehlt. Folgerichtig heisst es 
dann weiter (S. 79), Reinmar “pflegte ja Walthers Parodien 
derben Stils mit Stillschweigen zu iibergehen,’”’ womit Ton 
196,35 aus der Reinmar-Walther-Fehde gliicklich ganz aus- 
scheidet. Ein merkwiirdiges Gemiit dieser Reinmar, der sich 
von drei Zeilen bei einem Epiker, der vielleicht nie in Wien 


gewesen, jedenfalls auch nach Halbach damals nicht in Wien 
war, zu einem heftigen Trutzlied hinreissen liess, aber die 
zweistrophige Satire eines gefihrlichen lyrischen Nebenbuhlers 
vornehm ignorierte! Weder mit der Logik noch den Ergeb- 
nissen dieser Schlussfolgerungen wird man sich befreunden 


* Halbach setzt Ton 196,35, bei Kraus Nr. 15, ins Jahr 1203. Er geht 
davon aus, dass die ersten Biicher des Parzival mitsamt der Selbstverteidigung 
1198-99 entstanden seien, mit widerspruchsvollem Hinweis auf Wolff, ZfdA. 
61 (1924), 182. Sollte die Selbstverteidigung ins Jahr 1201-2 und nach 
Thiiringen gehiren, so halt er das doch fiir gleichgiiltig, und zwar auf Grund 
seiner Ansicht von der Reinmar-Walther-Fehde. Er erkennt nimlich ganz 
richtig, dass zwischen Walther 53,25, Kraus’ Nr. 15a, und Reinmars angeb- 
licher Antwort darauf, 165,10 = Nr. 16, ein Zusammenhang einfach nicht 
besteht. Dagegen scheint ihm der zwischen 165,10 und Walther 56,14 = 
Nr. 16a véllig deutlich. Er schliesst also, trotz Kraus’ Warnung III, 13, dass 
die beiden letzten zeitlich zusammengehiren, also in das Wiener Hochzeitsjahr 
1203, in das er auch die folgenden Nummern 17-24 riickt. Nr. 15, also Ton 
196,35, wird bei dieser Gelegenheit mitgenommen einzig wegen der vermeint- 
lichen Wolfram-Parallele. Die so entstehende Liicke in Reinmars Schaffen 
erklirt er (S. 67, vgl. S. 70) durch eine “Produktionspause,” bzw. den Verlust 
“ganzer Serien” von Liederheften, ausgerechnet die Jahre 1198-1203 umfassend. 

1 ZfdA. 29 (1885), 157; vgl. Wilmanns 1, IV, 347 ff. 
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kénnen, einerlei wie man Reinmars Minnesang sonst beurteilt. 
Bleiben wir also bei Kraus und sehen die unmittelbarste Be- 
ziehung von Reinmar 196,35 auf Walther 111,23 als gesichert an. 
Eine ganz andre Frage ist es, wie man sich Walthers Vorstoss 
gegen den Alteren Dichter veranlasst denken soll. War es ein 
Angriff? Ein Gegenangriff? Die Antwort hierauf diirfte unsre 
Ansicht vom Wesen beider Minner, von ihrem Verhiltnis 
zueinander, vom Wesen ihrer Kunst und deren Entwicklung 
wesentlich mitbestimmen. Man sollte zunichst in Reinmars 
Lied 159,1 suchen, demselben, dessen Ton der Gegner ja be- 
nutzte und das ihm den Hauptstoff zur Ubung seines Witzes 
bet. Doch um die dort gegebenen Anhaltspunkte besser 
wiirdigen zu kénnen, ist vor allem nétig, eine widersprechende 
Ansicht aus dem Wege zu riumen, die sich aus Lied 170,1 
herleiten lasst. Auf dieses, insbesondre Vers 170,19, bezieht 
sich Walther bekanntlich 111,25 f: Er giht, swenne er ein wip 
si st sin dsterlicher tac (Wilmanns’ Herstellung). 

Nun enthalten die letzten beiden Strophen von Reinmars Ton 
einen bésartigen Angriff auf einen Nebenbuhler, der, wie es 
scheint, den Dichter aus der Gesellschaft der Damen verdringt 
hat, ohne diese zu unterhalten zu wissen. Es lag nahe, in 
diesem Nebenbuhler Walther zu erblicken,zumal wir vondiesem 
sogar zwei Strophen haben, in Liedern aus seiner Wiener Zeit, 
in denen er sich selbst der Blédigkeit in Gegenwart der Geliebten 
anklagt, 115,22 und 121,24. Das hat denn zuerst Wilmanns 
getan (zu 115,29), freilich noch mit aller Vorsicht, die spitre 
Gelehrte haben fallen lassen. Man méchte sich heute in 
dieser Stellung noch besonders gestarkt fiihlen durch die Aus- 
gestaltung, die auch diese Theorie inzwischen durch Kraus 
erfahren hat (aaO., III, 5 ff). Dieser wendet auch hier die 
Methode an, die seiner Liederordnung ja itiberhaupt zugrunde 
liegt, wo bessere Kriterien fehlen: die Nachweisung feiner und 
feinster Verfaidelungen zwischen den einzelnen Ténen nach 
Wortlaut und Sinn. Im vorliegenden Fall wusste er drei 
Wendungen herauszufinden, mit denen Reinmar “das Ziel 


* So Schinbach, Walther odV., "Berlin 1894, S. 70 (1910, S. 77), und 
Schneider, 1923, S. 79 f; dieser auch in seiner Literaturgeschichte (1925), 
S. 402, und ebenso Halbach, S. 84. Zuriickhaltender sind Ludwig Grimm, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach und die Zeitgenossen, Diss., Leipzig 1897, S. 25 f, und 
Vogt zu MF. 170,1. 
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seines Angriffs zu bezeichnen’”’ gesucht hatte. Es sind diese: 


Walther 115,23 ff: MFP. 170,26 ff: 


s6 si mich mit ir reden lat, .... maneger....anders niemen sinen 
willen reden lat. 


s6 han ichs vergezzen. und swiget allen einen tac 
waz wolde ich dar gesezzen? ob er dannen gienge dé er niht 
ze tuonne hat. 


Kénnte man sicher sein, dass die fraglichen beiden Strophen 
in MF. tatsichlich von Reinmar sind, so liesse sich gegen diese 
Beweisfiihrung Positives wenig einwenden. Im Gegenteil, wo 
eine so klare Wechselbeziehung wie die durch 6sterlicher tac 
unwiderleglich feststeht, diirfte man in den Kraus’schen 
Parallelen die Zuverlissigkeit seiner Methode weitreichend 
bestatigt sehen. Man kommt auf diese Weise zu dem Schluss, 
den Kraus wie seine Vorginger zieht, dass Reinmar selber den 
Streit vom Zaune gebrochen, vermutlich gereizt, in seiner 
Eitelkeit verletzt, durch die Erfolge des jiingern Singers bei 
der Hofgesellschaft 

Nun wollen sich aber doch einige Bedenken einstellen. Dass 
Reinmar eitel gewesen oder doch eifersiichtig auf seinen Ruhm, 
kann man zugeben; geschmacklos, kaum. Die ersten drei 
Strophen von Ton 170,1 bilden eine thematisch und stilistisch 
villig geschlossene Einheit,*® ein Loblied auf die unvergleichliche 
Erscheinung der Geliebten, das mit den Worten si ist mtn 
dsterlicher tac und Berufung auf den allwissenden Gott den ein- 
drucksvollsten Abschluss erreicht.!° Kein Wort von schmach- 
tendem éré@ren, nur innigste Hingegebenheit und strahlendes 
Entziicken; selbst der kumber verwandelt sich in Freude, der 
Auserwihlten dienen zu diirfen. Auch die Sprache edel und 
zugleich bezwingend natiirlich, kein einziger irrealer Bedin- 


* Auch fiir interstrophale Bindung durch verwandte Reime (s. Kraus) 
bleibt genug: tage — trage; sagen — tragen; tac— mac. Als Echtheitskriterium 
kann dergl. aber gemeinhin nicht gelten, denn gerade einem Interpolator 
mochte dieses Mittel, seine Zusadtze einzuschweissen, geliufig sein; Fehlen 
solcher Bindungen konnte ihn sogar zu Erginzungen reizen. Tat er anderseits 
seine Arbeit mechanisch, so stellten sich ahnliche Reime nur zu leicht von 
selbst ein. 

© Ulrich von Liechtenstein hat ihn sich als solchen fiir sein I. Biichlein 
angeeignet, Frawendienst 56,22 f, seine Dame die Entlehnung erkannt und 
verspottet, 60,25 ff, wo Bechsteins Erklirung ganz daneben greift; mit fremdem 
dinge ist speziell Reinmars Lied gemeint (man beachte Frauendienst 59,18 ff). 
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gungssatz darin. Klar und leicht strémen die Verse, noch 
iiberzeugender als in dem sonst nichstverwandten Ton 159,1. 
Es gehért schon ein strammer Handschriftenglaube dazu, sich 
mit der Idee abzufinden, dass dieser Kiinstler gerade dieses 
Kunstwerk benutzt habe, um ohne jeden innern Zusammenhang 
in den Schlussstrophen iiber seinen Gegner herzufallen. Zwei 
Schmiahstrophen finden wir da, die einem Hymnus voll ge- 
steigertsten Lebensgefiihls folgen wie ein Kladderadatsch, halb 
weinerlich, halb argerlich. Das Sprachmaterial ist in den Vers 
gequilt, Vorstellungen und Ausdruck sind platt — ganz anders 
als die leichte Selbstironie der Waltherstrophe, aus der sie z.T. 
genommen sein sollen; der Rhythmus klappert. Aber der 
Bruch zeigt sich auch in der innern Einstellung. Denn das 
Ethos der ersten drei Strophen wird ja gerade durch die Aus- 
schliesslichkeit der Hingebung an die Eine, Einzige bestimmt, 
wihrend hier, 170,26 ff, ein banales Interesse an vornehmer 
Damengesellschaft iiberhaupt hervorlugt. Man vergleiche die 
ganz ahnliche und doch ganz anders verwertete Situation in 
Str. 197,36, wo Eifersucht auf manegen guoten man (!) echt 
Reinmarisch nur verwendet wird, um des Dichters Liebe an- 
mutiger heraustreten zu lassen. 

Dass die fiinf Strophen aus einem Guss seien, wenn auch 
von Reinmar, wird man nach alledem kaum aufrecht erhalten 
wollen — der Dichter hatte Neidhart heissen miissen. Doch 
kann man, ehe man zur Athetese schreitet, vielleicht noch auf 
andre Weise Rat schaffen. Da nun einmal Ton 170,1 in der 
Fehde unzweifelhaft eine Rolle spielt, dringt sich ohne weiteres 
die Erklirung auf, die beiden letzten Strophen seien dem ur- 
spriinglichen Liede vom Dichter selber spiter angefiigt worden. 
Ohne die Annahme einer besondern Herausforderung von 
seiten Walthers ginge es dann aber nicht ab, und darum, wer 
den Streit begonnen, oder weiter gefasst: aus welchen Anlagen 
und Umstinden heraus sich der Gegensatz zwischen den beiden 
Dichtern zuerst entwickelt, gerade darum dreht es sich ja. 
Eine derartige Herausforderung miisste natiirlich vor das 
Spottlied 111,23 fallen, denn wie Reinmar auf dieses tatsichlich 
reagiert, eben das hat uns Kraus an Ton 196,35 gezeigt. Und 
wenn dieser Grund nicht geniigt, so wiirde doch eine weitere 
Kraus’sche Parallele, MF. 170,28: W. 111,28 (maneger... 
anders niemen sinen willen reden lat: wie ware uns andern liuten 
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$6 geschehen, solt wir im alle sines willen jehen?) jede fernere 
Hinausriickung der “‘Zusatzstrophen” verbieten. Doch etwas 
andres steht dieser Ansicht der Dinge entgegen. Das von 
Walther in Str. 115,22 verwandte literarische Motiv ist auch 
im Minnesang weit verbreitet," ja vom reifen Reinmar 164,21 ff 
selbst gebraucht worden. Ob es der junge Dichter nun aus 
Morungen hatte, wie Halbach (S. 56 f) nach Wilmanns und 
Werner wahrscheinlich zu machen weiss, oder wo sonst her,” 
in jedem Falle miisste stark befremden, dass es ihm Reinmar 
gerade in dieser Form vorgeriickt hatte, denn mit dem Fluche 
iiber den gliicklicheren Nebenbuhler, so gerad’ heraus, erklarte 
er sich bei Hofe nur selber bankerott. Wollte er Walther mit 
dessen Strophe aufziehen, so hatte sich schon eine Handhabe 
geboten, wie gerade seine eignen Verse 164,21 ff zeigen, . . . daz 
ich vor liebe niht ensprach: ihr fehlte die feingeschliffene galante 
Pointe. Und schliesslich, wenn man all diese Erwaigungen, die 
sich durchaus nicht auf einer Privatmeinung von Reinmars 
Kunst und Wesen aufbauen, beiseite schieben zu kénnen meint, 
eins bleibt doch bestehen — die ungeheuerliche Abgeschmackt- 
heit, an drei Liebesstrophen, die wirklich klingen, als stiegen 
sie aus dem Herzen hervor (vgl. 166,14 f), eine schmiahsiichtige 
Vo.‘esung iiber Anstand und Sitte anzuhingen — als wire 
Reinmar nicht Kénner und Kiinstler genug gewesen, fiir dergl. 
einen eignen, neuen Ton zu erfinden, wie er in 196,35 getan, 
soweit ihm sein Kunstideal unverhiillte Polemik iiberhaupt 
gestattet hatte. 

Ja, aber die Handschriften, wird man einwenden und hie 
und da vielleicht glauben, damit den Trumpf auszuspielen. 
Nun also die Handschriften. Zum Gliick hat uns Kraus ge- 
lebrt (von Sievers ganz zu schweigen), vor deren Autoritit 
etwas weniger Respekt zu haben als z. B. noch Vogt, vide Ton 
168,30, mit das Miserabelste, was bis auf Kraus unter Reinmars 
Namen in MF. einhergelaufen, steht aber in b, C und E. Wie 


“ Vgl. Burdach, R. u. W., S. 122; Wilmanns, 1,274 f mit der Literatur in 
den Anmerkungen u. zu 121,26 u. 115,29; ferner Wechssler, Das Kulturproblem 
des Minnesangs, I, Halle, 1909, S. 259 ff, auch W. H. Moll, Uber den Einfluss 
der lateinischen Vagantendichtung auf die Lyrik Walthers usw., Diss., Amster- 
dam 1925, S. 47 f. 

12 Schneider S. 79 halt es fiir Walthers eigne Erfindung, auf die er vielleicht 
recht stolz gewesen. 
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verhilt es sich also in der Beziehung bei Ton 170,1? Methodi- 
scherweise hitte danach zuerst gefragt werden miissen. Das 
ist nicht geschehen, gerade weil hier nebenbei gezeigt werden 
sollte, wie weit sich wohl ohne Durchpriifung der Lesarten, 
bzw. bei nur einmaliger Uberlieferung des Liedes kommen lasse. 
Schon aus den Lesarten geht nimlich die Unechtheit der beiden 
letzten Strophen klipp und klar hervor. Das Lied steht ganz 
oder in Teilenin A,b, CC und E. Mit A ist zuniachst nicht viel 
anzufangen. Die inkriminierten Strophen fehlen darin aller- 
dings ganz, anderseits aber auch Str. I, und wahrend der Text 
sonst leidlich ist, erscheint im zweiten Abgesang eine ginzliche 
Neugestaltung. Wenn man Reinmars Wortlaut vergleicht, 
daz versuochte ich unde ist war, ir kunde nie kein wip geschaden 
... also grés als umbe ein har, so ist das Motiv der Anderung 
augenfallig, denn jetzt lesen wir (mit geringer Normalisierung): 
mit ir giiete saller sit. ir tugent diu zieret wol ein lant. dé von diu 
guote nahe an minem herzen lit. Mit andern Worten, die un- 
fuoge, mit der der Dichter hier seine Dame auf Kosten aller 
andern verherrlicht hatte wie dann wieder in Str. 159,1 (vgl. 
Vogt z. St.), wurde durch unverfaingliche Redensarten beseitigt, 
unter Anlehnung an die folgende Strophe (Swaz in allen landen 

.). Dagegen bieten b und C, die nur eine Quelle darstellen, 
einen guten Text fiir simtliche fiinf Strophen. Der von E 
wiederum, wo sich gleichfalls alle Strophen finden, ist nicht 
nur in geringern Punkten éfters verderbt, sondern hat auch 
Abgesang I und II auf seine Weise véllig entstellt, dh. also 
ganz anders als A. Das textkritische Problem scheint daher 
sehr einfach: bC ist zugrunde zu legen, gelegentlich durch A 
berichtigt; E kommt nicht in Betracht. So sind die Heraus- 
geber von Haupt bis Kraus denn auch verfahren; Pauls Vor- 
schlag, in 170,2 die Lesart von E einzusetzen, ist schon von 
Burdach (R. wu. W., S. 214) mit ausreichenden Griinden zuriick- 
gewiesen worden. 

Damit ist die Sache aber keineswegs erledigt. Die “‘ent- 
stellten’’ Abgesange in Elauten so: 170, 5-7, doch gespriche ich 
nimmer niht: ich erkenne an ir die sinne, bin ich ir getriuwe, daz 
si mirz in den ougen siht (Kraus’ Herstellung, I, 23); 170, 12-14, 
min rede konde ir niht geschaden, daz ist an mime dienste schin: 
dé von bin ich... . tiberladen (leicht zu emendieren). Wem 
méchte da nicht aufgehen, dass diese Verse nur im und durch 
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den Zusammenhang mit den Schlussstrophen, und diese umge- 
kehrt, zu interpretieren sind? Denn so schliesst sich nun 170,22 
an: Si hat leider selten mine klagende rede vernomen: des muoz 
ich engelten. nie kund ich ir naher komen, und dann erst folgt 
der Ausfall gegen den Nebenbuhler, dem die Schuld an dem 
allzu einseitigen Liebesverhiltnis, dieser notgedrungenen An- 
himmelung von ausserhalb der Hérweite gegeben wird. Das 
alles ist geistig, verslich und sprachlich aus einem Stiick, und 
zum Uberfluss finden sich verschiedene ‘‘Kraus’sche Parallelen,” 
wie im Zitat angedeutet. Was den Text in bC anlangt, so 
heisst das Ganze natiirlich nichts andres, als dass Str. IV und 
V in deren Quelle aus *E nachgetragen wurden; nur hat sich 
der Kopist dabei nicht bemiissigt gefiihlt, auch die urspriing- 
lichen Abgesainge in I und II nach der neuen Vorlage abzu- 
aindern, ein verniinftiges, unsrer sonstigen Kenntnis vom Ent- 
stehen der Liederhandschriften durchaus gemiasses Verfahren. 
Umgekehrt wire man bei Echtheit von Str. IV und V ge- 
zwungen zu glauben, ein Liebhaber im Besitz einer E-Quelle 
hatte den thematischen Bruch nach Str. III bemerkt und nun 
zur bessern Verbindung die echten Abgesinge entsprechend 
umgearbeitet. Der Mann hatte mehr Stilgefiihl gehabt als 
Reinmar selbst, mehr Scharfsinn als Haupt und seine Nach- 
folger. Wire aber sein Motiv nur das gleiche gewesen wie bei 
dem Bearbeiter von A, so hatte er doch wie dieser den ersten 
Abgesang unangetastet gelassen. Man muss also mindestens 
zugeben, dass das Lied in zwei Fassungen vorliegt: einer drei- 
strophigen und einer iiberarbeiteten fiinfstrophigen. Jene 
haben wir, wenn auch verstiimmelt, tatsachlich in A, wie gerade 
die selbstindige Abianderung dort beweist, die den ganzen 
Vorgang aufdeckt, und nur sie wird um 1223 auch Ulrich von 
Liechtenstein gekannt haben (vgl. Anm. 10). Was MF. bietet, 
d.h. bC, ist eine Kontamination. 

Nunmehr mag die Frage von neuem aufgeworfen werden: 
Kénnte nicht die Uberarbeitung von Reinmar selbst herriihren? 
Wenn ja, so stinde damit eine “besondre Herausforderung von 
seiten Walthers” (s.o. S. 207) fest. Abgesehen von allen innern 
Griinden dagegen, die ja schon erértert wurden und sich nun 
verscharfen, ist dies zu bedenken. Wie wir sahen, miisste die 
neue Fassung noch vor Walthers Spottlied 111,23 fallen, wenn 
anders die Kraus’schen Parallelen, ausser der handschriftlichen 
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Beglaubigung die einzigen Echtheitskriterien, tiberhaupt etwas 
beweisen sollen. Dawider spricht zunichst die Einordnung in 
den “Zyklus.”’” Der Dichter konnte nicht wohl in einem Liede, 
das gewiss in die Friihzeit des dienstes gehért, 173,6 (bei Kraus 
Nr. 5) erzihlen: ich sprich iemer, swenne ich mac und ouch 
getar, ‘vrowe, wis genadic mir’ (vgl. 160,23 f), und nun z.B. 
unvermittelt behaupten: doch gespriche ich nimmer niht, oder 
nie kund ich ir naher komen usw. Die ganze hier breit ausge- 
fiihrte Situation, als habe die Dame keine Ahnung von der 
Schwirmerei ihres Singers, ist der in Reinmars Liedern ob- 
waltenden strikte entgegen, denn selbst 198,2 f schliesst er sich 
von den zum Vortrag Zugelassenen ja keineswegs aus. Ferner: 
In der Uberarbeitung ist die unfuoge 170,13 f gegen die andern 
Damen bei Hofe beseitigt, vielmehr wird ein Nebenbuhler 
derselben geziehen. Ware Reinmar der Verfasser, der somit 
pater peccavi gesagt hitte, wie kénnte er in Ton 159,1 nach 
Walthers Ausdruck das spil von neuem verbieten, und zwar in 
noch viel héhern Ténen? Oder die Uberarbeitung nach 159,1 
gesetzt, wie hitte ihn Walther noch immer gerade so angreifen 
kénnen? Denn selbst fiir den ertriumten Kussdiebstahl (Str. 
159,37) wire nun schon Abbitte geleistet gewesen. Wir be- 
kimen bestenfalls ein romanhaftes Hin und Her, das sich in 
Reinmars authentischer Antwort, Ton 196,35, irgendwie hatte 
wiederspiegeln miissen: wir finden dort nichts als gedimpften 
Trotz. Opfert man aber jene Parallelen, schiebt man die 
Uberarbeitung in eine andre Periode von Reinmars Schaffen, 
so verliert sie fiir die Forschung fast jeden Sinn. Und selbst 
dann wire noch immer ihr Sprachmaterial zu beanstanden. 
Von besondern Wendungen, die bei Reinmar auffallen miissten, 
seien nur zwei herausgegriffen: daz si mirz in den ougen siht 
und das Bild vom Minneleid als Last mit dem Reim geschaden: 
tiberladen. Man kann solchen Reim bei einem Lyriker freilich 
nicht zweimal verlangen. Das Merkwiirdige ist, dass er zwar 
in der Epik schon friiher, im Minnesang aber tiberhaupt erst 
beim Tugendhaften Schreiber auftaucht, MSH. 2,148 b (6): 
Lieb unt leide habent beide pfliht af mtnen schaden; ovwé, 
leider, ich bin beider iiberladen. Auch Neidhart wire heran- 
zuziehen, 94,3 ff und besonders 99,15 f: Ich bin sweier schaden 
von ihr schulden tiberladen; vielleicht auch Winsbeke 38,4 f und 
selbst Walther, wenn der auch iberiaden nicht braucht, wegen 
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50,24 ff: . ... ich binze vil geladen." Diese Anklinge aus so viel 
spitrer Zeit verlieren nicht an Bedeutung, wenn man sieht, 
dass Reinmars Waise 170,13 ir kunde nie kein wip geschaden, 
zusammen mit 170,7 ... kumber den ich trage, sie erst geweckt 
hat; gerade da offenbart sich die schnéde Mache. 

Liaisst man nun Reinmar als Urheber fallen, so erklart sich 
der Sachverhalt einfach genug. Kraus (I, 23) vermerkt in 
170,25 nie kund ich ir naéher komen einen Riickweis auf das 
gahen suo der liebe 170,1f. In der Tat mag der Zudichter von 
diesem Motiv, das er platt riumlich verstand, ausgegangen 
sein, nachdem ihm die unmdze von 170,13 f, die auch dem 
Bearbeiter von A Anstoss erregt, den Gedanken an eine vdllige 
Neugestaltung nahegelegt hatte, denn die beiden letzten Stro- 
phen sind als von vornherein geplante Auffiillung zu betrachten. 
Nur ging dem Herrn bei 170,25 der Stoff aus, bis sich als 
rettender Gedanke das Motiv des gliicklicheren, aber unbe- 
gabten Nebenbuhlers anbot, mit der Méglichkeit den Belehrer 
zu spielen.“ Wollte man umgekehrt dieses Motiv als das 
urspriingliche ansehen, so kime man um eine autobiographische 
Deutung kaum herum. Einem solchen Gesellen aber die 
Einsicht zuzutrauen, dass er dann die voraufgehenden Strophen 
entsprechend zustutzen miisse, ist doch ein wenig zu viel 
verlangt. 

Es heisst wissenschaftlich, alle nur erdenklichen Méglich- 
keiten der Lésung eines Problems auszuschépfen, ehe man den 
letzten Schluss zieht. Das diirfte so ziemlich geschehen sein, 
was sich auch noch sagen liesse. Es ist selten, dass man ein 
textkritisches Problem so von allen Seiten beleuchten kann. 
Das Ganze ist ein Schulbeispiel, dessen Resultat Lachmann in 
einer zweizeiligen Anmerkung mitgeteilt hatte. Nun denn — 
Ton 170,1, so wie ihn Reinmar geschaffen und gesungen, ist 
dreistrophig und enthalt keine Spur einer Schmahung auf den 
jiingern Kollegen. Dazu passt, dass sich Reinmar in dem 


% Man kénnte auch auf Wolfram 5,28 ff verweisen und nun womédglich 
einen ganz komplizierten Zusammenhang ertiifteln, natiirlich zugunsten von 
Reinmars Autorschaft der Uberarbeitung. Vgl. etwa Singers Stellung, PBB. 
44 (1920), 448 f, woriiber ein andermal mehr. 

“ Ubrigens ist 170, 34 wohl mir statt ir zu setzen, vgl. Bech zu Erec 5927, 
Lexer I, 754. Der Sinn ist doch: “Gestattet mir, dass ich mich jetzt zuriick- 
ziehe.” 
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ganzen Streit als unschuldig hinstellt, besonders feierlich in 
Str. 175,22, die, wie schon Erich Schmidt gesehen (S. 53, vgl. 
Halbach S. 71), auf Walther geht. Auch der Umstand passt 
dazu, dass Reinmar von eben diesem Lied 175,38 als einer 
kleinen rede spricht, was Halbach (S. 71 f) ohne eigentlichen 
Beweis gegen Kraus geltend macht. Von beidem ist noch 
anderwirts zu handeln. Fiir die Methode zeigt sich, dass 
Kraus’sche Parallelen, die wie die angefiihrten vorzugsweise 
mit tagtiglichen Worten und Wendungen arbeiten, einen schon 
gegebenen Zusammenhang allerdings scharf beleuchten kén- 
nen, sonst aber mit grésster Vorsicht zu verwerten sind. 
Anderseits schwindet fiir Skeptiker mit der Echtheit jener 
beiden Strophen auch die Nétigung, Walthers Angriff mit Ton 
170,1, auch 159,1 in direkte ursichliche und zeitliche Ver- 
bindung zu bringen. Wer kombinationsliistern ist, kénnte jetzt 
auf Stoschs alte Vermutung zuriickgreifen,“ wonach “die 
Parodie erst in Thiiringen entstanden” wire. Es ist nichts 
damit, Kraus behalt recht. Schon jetzt lasst sich dariiber dies 
sagen, und damit kommen wir zu unserm Thema zuriick und 
sind eigentlich schon am Ende: In der Tat enthilt Ton 170,1 
etwas, das, wie schon oft hervorgehoben, wohl geeignet war, 
das grésste Argernis zu erregen, nimlich die unfuoge im zweiten 
Abgesang.'® Schon diese verdiente einen Verweis,'’ und als 
sich der Dichter in Str. 159,1 noch iiberbot, da folgte die Ziichti- 
gung durch Walther. Kraus driickt durch Zusammenreihung 
der drei fraglichen Lieder nur die klaren Tatsachen aus. Ohne 
Zweifel enthielten die himmelhochpreisenden Verse 159,5 ff 
eine mehr als unschickliche Glosse iiber die wtplichen tugende 
der andern Damen des Hofes, die nun durch Einbeziehung 
bestimmter Singer gewiss wie ein hingeworfener Fehdehand- 
schuh wirken musste. Dass Reinmar dies vorausgesehn und 
gewollt, geht aus dem weitern Verlauf aber nicht hervor, wie 


 Z{dA. 27 (1883), 323. 

16 Ohne diese hatte man sich iiber den ésterlichen tac nicht empéren kénnen, 
der Ausdruck war geliiufig genug (vgl. noch Schénbach, WSB. 141 [1899], II, 
146). Walther griff ihn auf, weil er sofort das andre gemeinte Lied erkennen 
liess und in der neuen Umgebung unfehlbar komisch wirken musste. Reinmar 
dagegen, statt auf den Kern der Sache einzugehen, konnte sich ~~ 1914 
hinter sein gutes Recht verschanzen. 
17 Vgl. Wilmanns 1, IV, 276 Schluss. 
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noch im einzelnen zu zeigen sein wird. Mit andern Worten, 
wir kehren ganz einfach zu Erich Schmidt zuriick, der schon 
1874 schrieb (S. 44): “Reinmar hatte .. . den Mund etwas zu 
voll genommen und Walther war die Gelegenheit, an ihm seinen 
Spott auszulassen, willkommen. ... Walther selbst ist nur 
der Wortfiithrer gegen Reinmar.” Gerade dies letzte, mit 
Hinweis auf 111,27 gesagt, verdient Hervorhebung. Keine 
Privatrache lag vor, der ein Reinmarischer faux pas als Deck- 
mantel herhielt (welch merkwiirdiges Zusammentreffen wire 
das gewesen!), sondern der Protest einer nachgerade wohl- 
formulierten dffentlichen Meinung, mindestens einer Partei. 
Dass Walthers Temperament und Veranlagung ihn geradezu 
beriefen, diesem Protest die unbarmherzigen Worte zu leihen, 
ist ein andrer Punkt, den nach Schmidt besonders Burdach 
herausgearbeitet hat,'* und natiirlich haben sich diese Ansich- 
ten, wenn auch hie und da mit allzu einseitiger Betonung, mit 
Recht durch die ganze Literatur behauptet. Im einzelnen auf 
das urspriingliche Verhiltnis der beiden Manner einzugehen, 
ein Problem, das zuerst Kraus wieder aufgeworfen, ist hier noch 
nicht der Ort. So aber war der Stein ins Rollen geraten, so 
war beiden Dichtern, zumal Walther, Gelegenheit gegeben, sich 
ihrer gegensitzlichen Eigenart auch kiinstlerisch bewusst zu 
werden und oft im Wettkampf miteinander ihr Jahrhundert zu 
beleuchten. 
H. W. NORDMEYER 
Washington University 


® R. u. W., S. 140 f, 151 ud. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE AND FRANZ HORN 


I have shown elsewhere! that Carlyle has much in common 
with Horn, the historian of German literature, especially a 
highly idealistic conception of literature. For both of them 
literature is not an aim in itself, but the expression of Love and 
the Divine Idea; not a means of entertainment, but a sacrament 
inseparable from religion and from life. The style of both of 
them is didactic and moralistic; their standards of criticism are 
not esthetic, but philosophical or religious; they do not intend 
to write with scholarly detachment, but with warm enthusiasm; 
their ideal is not information, but inspiration. 

Carlyle refers again and again to Horn as a “‘valuable guide 
and indicator” to the history of German literature: as early as 
1826, in “German Romance” (Misc. Ess., Libr. Ed. v. 1, p. 363) 
and as late as 1845, in the new edition of his Life of Schiller 
(p. 146). But he mentions him as a source of information on 
German literature only, not as a fellow-champion in the service 
of a great cause. He speaks of him with a certain condescension: 
“honest Franz Horn” he calls him in his essay on “Goethe” 
(1828, Misc. Ess. v. 1, p. 298). This does not seem quite fair. 
For Carlyle does not take facts only from Horn; repeatedly he 
culls from his books fully coined formulae to express important 
thoughts which both have in common. 

I have proved this previously? for the famous formulae 
“the Everlasting Yea” and “The Everlasting No” in Sartor 
Resartus. I mentioned that the latter is given by Carlyle with 
its German equivalent “‘Das ewige Nein” in parenthesis (Sartor, 
book 2, ch. 7), and cited the passages where both occur in Horn. 
In order to show that Horn used them not only in exactly the 
same form, but in the same meaning, it may not be out of place 
here to quote one of them in full: 

Der Vater der Liige ist ganz besonders schwer zu zeichnen, und wer 
kein ewiges Ja in der Brust hat, der vermeide sorgsam die Darstellung des 
ewigen Nein. 

1 Die religiése W urzel von Carlyles literarischer Wirksamkeit, Halle, Niemeyer 
1922, pp. 65-68. 

2 Ibid., p. 55 f. 

* Umrisse sur Geschichte und Kritik der schinen Literatur Deutschlands 
wéhrend der Jahre 1790-1818, Berlin 1819, p. 198. 
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There are several other literal or almost literal loans from 
Horn in Carlyle’s early writings, which substantiate my pre- 
vious statement. The fact that Carlyle uses the name Saxon 
School (several times in “State of German Literature,’ 1827) 
for the poets who are now generally called “Bremer Beitriger,” 
does not prove very much; for that name he found not only in 
Horn, Poesie und Beredsamkeit der Deutschen (v. 3, pp. v and 
53), but also in his other reference book: Bouterwek, Geschichte 
der Poesie und Beredsamkeit (v. 11, pp. ix and 158 ff.), though 
not in Eichhorn. But there are better examples. In the essay on 
the “State of German Literature,” which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review of 1827 (on p. 343), Carlyle explains approv- 
ingly the German attitude towards philosophical treatises say- 
ing that these cannot “be profitably read, unless the reader 
himself codperates: the blessing of half-sleep in such cases is 
denied him.”’ Of course, for this general idea Carlyle needed no 
help from Horn. He found it expressed too in Fichte’s Wesen 
des Gelehrien, which he had just finished reading at that time; 
Fichte says (on p. 189) that the scholar must expect his disciple 
to follow his trend of thought actively. But reading what Horn 
says (ibid., v. 3, p. 40) about Klopstock’s Odes, “die man 
keinesweges im Halbschlummer zu lesen wagen durfte,”’ one can 
scarcely doubt that the pointed ending of Carlyle’s sentence is 
a reminiscence from his favorite reference book on German 
literature, whereas the beginning is most likely an “‘aftershine’”*) 
of Fichte’s sentence since Fichte had made a deep impression 
upon him (Die religiése Wurzel, p. 58 f.). 

Again, in 1835 Carlyle writes in his diary (Froude v. 3, 
p. 45; American edition p. 35) about his own style, which was 
a stumbling-block for his contemporaries just as much as for 
posterity: ‘The poor people seem to think a style can be put 
off or put on, not like a skin, but like a coat. Is not a skin verily 
a product and close kinsfellow of all that lies under it, exact 
type of the nature of the beast, not to be plucked off without 
flaying and death?” The comparison of style with dress is, 


‘ The NED lists only this one occurrence of the word “aftershine,” Sartor, 
bk. 2, ch. 7. Carlyle characterizes it as a translation from the German by 
adding the German form Nachschein—a word which nowadays is hardly used 
any longer in German, but is traced in Grimm’s Dictionary to Matthisson and 
Jean Paul. 
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of course, not very far-fetched. Chesterfield uses it in his letter 
of November 24, 1749: “Style is the dress of thoughts,” and 
again on November 20, 1753 he speaks of “words, which are 
the dress of thoughts.” Theoretically Carlyle might have 
learned the metaphor from Chesterfield whom he had studied 
as early as 1814-1816 (Early Letters, I, pp. 33 and 69). Yet 
Chesterfield’s ideas are so fundamentally different from his own 
convictions that he is disgusted with him even in his early youth 
(letters of March 25, 1815 and July 15, 1816), and by the year 
1827, in “State of German Literature” (p. 316), Chesterfield 
has become for him the prototype of a petty critic. Chesterfield 
writes in the same letter of 1749: a good style is more important 
than good thoughts, and “make yourself a pure and elegant 
English style: it requires nothing but application’”—a concep- 
tion which is the exact contrary of Carlyle’s idea and experience. 
It is not very likely that he should have accepted from Chester- 
field even detached phrases. But Franz Horn writes in a chapter 
on Herder (v. 3, p. 176 f): “Mit dem Styl ist es fast dasselbe; 
wie viele streben nach Bedeutsamkeit und Klarheit und wie 
wenige erreichen sie . . .. Wahrhaft grosse Denker und Dichter 
denken und schreiben immer gut, denn der Styl ist kein Kleid, 
das man nach Gefallen an- und ausziehen kann, sondern er durch- 
dringt die Gedanken wie die Gedanken ihn... . . Ein rechtes 
Gedicht und eine rechte Rede wird gleich mit Seele und Geist 
und Fleisch und Bein geboren.” Here the similarity of 
thought and the partial identity of the wording is unmistakable. 
The latter part of Horn’s metaphor seems to revive in Carlyle’s 
“State of German Literature” (1827), where he uses an elaborate 
allegory about the garment, body, and soul of poetry (Ed. Rev., 
p. 324). While working on this essay he studied Horn, and on 
that occasion the comparison probably passed into his phrase- 
ology, the later modification of “‘dress’’ into “skin” being his 
own characteristic development of the metaphor. 

This does, of course, not mean that Carlyle got some of his 
ideas from Franz Horn. He did not take anything from him, 
nor from anybody else, that was not ready in his mind before- 
hand. But he was forever on the lookout for short, striking 
formulae to express his convictions tersely and effectively, and 
he took them wherever he found them, more than once from the 
German; cp. “‘self-annihilation,” taken over from Novalis (Die 
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religidse Wurzel, p. 54), and others. His own mind was much 
more ample and creative than that of Horn, and in so far his 
feeling of superiority was justified. Yet the fact that he found 
in Horn at least four coinages (‘‘das ewige Ja,” “das ewige 
Nein,” ‘‘Halbschlummer,” and “Stilkleid’’), coinages of im- 
portance for the formulation of his philosophy of life, seems to 
point to the existence of more intrinsic correspondences in the 
minds of the two men than Carlyle recognized.5 

There is one term which Carlyle took from either Horn 
(v. 1, p. 199; v. 3, p. 173) or Bouterwek (v. 11, pp. 359 and 436), 
but which he misunderstood: the New School (Ed. Rev., p. 326). 
This was the provisional expression used in Germany for the 
Romantic School, before the latter term had become fixed; 
Bouterwek uses both of them (v. 11, p. 436) as alternative 
makeshift names. Carlyle, however, took the term as including 
both the Classicists and the Romanticists as opposed to the 
rationalistic poets—a definition which is quite typical for his 
hatred of Enlightenment. Albert Ludwig (Herrigs Archiv, 
v. 146, p. 260) misunderstands me if he thinks that I intended 
to criticize this view of Carlyle’s; Carlyle had the right, of 
course, to classify German literature as it seemed best to him. 
I have to insist, however, upon the fact (which is evident from 
the above references and those given Die religidse Wurszel, p. 98) 
that “die neue Schule’ was a widely used German term re- 
stricted to the Romantic poets and that Carlyle was mistaken 
in thinking that he used it in the German sense. 

Horn must be classified with the German Romantic school, 
with which Carlyle was quite familiar and which furnished 
him with numerous fragments of building material for the 
structure of his philosophy of life. Jean-Marie Carré mis- 
interprets my statement (Die religidse Wurzel, p. 33) in saying 
in his otherwise very competent review in the Revue Germanique 
(1922, p. 455): “Contrairement d son affirmation, ... . Carlyle 
n’a pas subi que l’empreinte des classiques” etc. I did not say 
that the Romanticists did not make any impression on Carlyle 


5 W. S. Johnson’s statement: ‘He was grateful to these masters of his 
thought, and, whether men of profound genius like Goethe and Fichte, or 
smaller men like Tieck and Novalis, he was ever ready to give them their ful! 
due”—in Thomas Carlyle, Oxford 1911, p. 3 f., is obviously not without ex- 
ceptions. 
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at all, in fact, I said the contrary on many a page. But his real 
heroes, before whom he bowed with love and veneration, were 
the great German classicists, above all Goethe, who was for him 
the “Prophet ....to whom the Godlike had revealed itself”’ 
(Sartor, p. 244). That accounts for the fact that Carlyle did 
not have a feeling of kinship for Franz Horn, as his gleanings 
from Horn’s books might lead one to expect. These points of 
contact concerned the garment only, not the soul of thought, 
and nothing but the soul and substance of things made a lasting 
impression upon Carlyle. Franz Horn gave him useful assist- 
ance in the pilgrimage, for which he deserves more recognition 
than Carlyle gave him; but he could not show him the way into 
the Holy of Holies. 
W. LEoPoLp 


Northwestern University 





GISLI BRYNJULFSSON—AN ICELANDIC IMITATOR 
OF CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE 


The literary relationship between England and Iceland, 
as viewed from the English side, has not received much atten- 
tion from students. In a paper entitled, ““Grimur Thomsen— 
A Pioneer Byron Student,” published recently, I attempted, 
however,' to show that at least one Icelandic poet had been 
unusually attracted, yea, even in a degree influenced, by the 
personality and the poetry of the English poet-peer. The 
present study, “Gisli Brynjulfsson—An Icelandic Imitator of 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” is in a way a continuation of the 
paper mentioned above. For curiously enough, Thomsen and 
Brynjilfsson are linked together in a way very interesting,at 
least to the student of Byron. Brynjulfsson’s interest in Byron 
was undoubtedly to a great extent, if not entirely, aroused by 
Thomsen. In the year 1845, fresh from his studies of Byron, 
having just published his book on him, Thomsen returned to 
Iceland; he was then simply steeped in Byronism—heart and 
soul. A contemporary poet, Benedikt Gréndal, thus describes 
the effects of Thomsen’s new views: ‘Thomsen had greatest 
influence by his admiration for Byron, especially on Gisli 
(i.e., Brynjulfsson), but on me this had less effect.’” We may 
thus look upon Thomsen? as a spiritual parent of Brynjilfsson 
when Byronism is concerned, and this is very easy to under- 
stand. The latter was then about to graduate from the Latin 
School at Bessastadir, at the age of eighteen, and was therefore 
in a most receptive mood for new ideas. The soil was prepared, 
and Byron’s views struck deep roots in him. The next year 
(1846) he writes a sonnet to Thomsen, who was then travelling 
in Italy, addressing his friend thus: “You are allowed to come 
where Byron dwelt.” When Brynjilfsson thinks of Italy* and 
Venice, Byron’s name first comes to his mind. Later in the 
same year he began his poem Faraldr which both the internal 
evidence and the author’s own statement show to be an attempt 


1 The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. XXVII, April 1928, 


pp. 170-182. 
2 Benedikt Gréndal: Degradvéil (xfisaga min), Reykjavik, 1923, p. 109. 
*G. Brynjalfsson: Ljodmeli, Kaupmannahdéfn, 1891, p. 220. 
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to imitate Byron. Before we go into a detailed discussion of 
the poem itself, a brief survey of Brynjilfsson’s life is not out 
of place. 

Gisli Brynjilfsson was born in Iceland, 1827, and died in 
1888. He was a philologist, a poet, and an essayist. He grad- 
uated from the Latin School at Bessastadir in 1845; then he 
went abroad and studied for a number of years at the University 
of Copenhagen. He was docent of Icelandic history and liter- 
ture in the University from 1874 till his death. He wrote a 
number of articles on literature, history, and mythology. He 
also wrote many poems which appeared in various periodicals; 
after his death these were collected and published, along with 
his translations, in one volume, 1891. Brynjilfsson was much 
interested in the liberal movements of his day, and he took an 
active part in Icelandic politics.‘ 

We may now discuss Brynjulfsson’s poetry in its relation to 
Byron. Faraldr®’ can serve both as the starting point and the 
center of our study. It is one of Brynjilfsson’s earliest poems 
both in composition and publication. It first appeared in the 
annual Nordurfari of 1848, consisting of 64 seven-line stanzas*; 
a second edition of it enlarged by ten new stanzas (three in- 


serted after the opening stanza of the original, the other seven 
after stanza sixty-two) was published in Brynjilfsson’s poems 
of 1891 (pp. 103-120). There a “‘little preface’ as the author 
terms it, is added to the poem. As this “‘preface’’ is of a great 


‘For his life, see Sunmnanfari V, pp. 73-75; Erslew, Forfatter-Lexicon, 
Supplement I, pp. 262-263; Bricka, Dansk biografisk Lexikon III, p. 190; 
Historisch-politische Blatter, Munchen, CII. Bd., pp. 757-762. 

5 The word itself now usually denotes an epidemic; here it is used as a 
proper name, probably meaning one who travels far and wide—a wanderer. 

* The metrical form of the poem may be illustrated by the second stanza: 


Hélda vig var vegid, 
valr 4 grundu 14, 

hafdi dauda dregid 

dolg 4 margan n4: 

einn 4 vangi vettar beid 
hinn, er grundu 6Sals a3 
Atti stundar leid. 


This form is adhered to fairly regularly, although a short unaccented syllable 
is not infrequently added to the beginning of certain lines, especially the fifth 
and the seventh. 
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importance, explaining as it does the origin of the poem and 
its relation to Byron, in the words of the author himself we 
may summarize its contents. 

Faraldr, the writer informs us, was begun late in the year 
1846; the greater part of it was, however, written in 1847. He 
likewise mentions the reception of the poem in Iceland. He then 
goes on: ‘‘Further I will add a fact which I have never at- 
tempted to conceal, that the thing which made the poem a 
novelty in Iceland was that the Icelanders here first became 
acquainted with Byron’s poetry.”” This statement, however, 
must be modified in the light of my previous study on Thomsen, 
referred to above, from which we know that Thomsen had writ- 
ten and published in Iceland before 1846 poems Byronic in 
spirit and thought; we may perhaps say that Brynjilfsson is 
the first, and possibly the only, Icelandic writer consciously 
imitating Byron, purposely doing so and freely admitting it, 
which Thomsen never did except unconsciously through his 
poems. 

To go back to Brynjilfsson’s preface, he informs us further, 
that Faraldr is not an imitation of any one of Byron’s poems, 
and not like the Giaour, ‘‘a swan song of love.’’ His aim, he tells 
us, was to describe a young man, who has taken a great part 
in the social life around him, perhaps too great a part; in whom, 
however, “the spark’ (neistinn) never has entirely been ex- 
tinguished, and whom love of freedom has at last forced to 
join foreign rebels. In the battle Faraldr receives a fatal wound 
and relates his sorrows before he dies on the field of slaughter.”’ 
Of the characteristics of hig hero, Brynjilfsson has this to say 
“Love of freedom and reverence for the highest, together with 
a feeling for what is grandest in the world constitute the quin- 
tessence of Faraldr’s nature.” As for his religious views, we 
are informed that he was no atheist, though he probably was 
not, on the other hand, much inclined towards Church-creeds; 
furthermore, we learn that despair alone was not characteristic 
of him, even if the poem carries as its motto: Vanitas vanitatum 
omnia vana. 

A summary of the contents of the poem based on the original 
edition in the Nordurfari (1848) is now in place: 

The scene opens on the eve of battle, with the corpses of 
the dead lying scattered all over the field. Amidst these sur- 
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roundings Faraldr sits alone on a rock near a river. White-faced 
he gazes at the flowing stream, which hastens toward the sea. 
Like a “‘shadow among shadows” he sits until the sun has gone 
down in the west and the moon rises throwing a flood of pale 
light over the dead and dying. Faraldr views the moonlit 
river and sorrowful remembrances rise in his mind—hosts of 
pictures from his past life pass before his eyes, because he cannot 
forget. 

He recalls a mountain valley with flowery fields, a shining 
lake, and running stream. There he lived in youth, free from 
care and sorrow, enjoying the beautiful sunshine, viewing the 
stars at night; sitting in spring under the towering mountains 
by the lake, listening to the song of snow-white swans. And how 
sweetly they sang! Yet he was not satisfied; some strange desire 
got hold of him so that he left his native land. He travelled far 
and wide, meeting hundreds of people, watching them and their 
ways, noticing that few of them, if any, knew where they were 
going. All the enjoyments of life he tried, finding that every- 
thing in this world is of no worth or value whatsoever—vanitas 
vanitatum. He loved, and was loved; that also is over and 
forgotten. Likewise he had many friends, they also disappeared, 
some in death, others—at least none is now near. 

Thus he lives on, suffering—weary of life, friendless and 
homeless—a stranger in a strange land. However, the only 
thing for him to do was to be a “hero in the strife,” to weather 
the storm bravely and laugh in the face of misfortune. There 
was also one hope left—like a lonely star in the sky—and in 
the misfortune it had grown all the stronger, the hope of being 
allowed to end his life in the valley of his youth; but of this 
he was also deprived, and this last hope of his sank like the sun 
into the sea—never, however, to rise again. So now he is to 
die friendless among strangers and his bones are to be laid to 
their last rest in a foreign soil. Yet, why should he complain, 
does not death envelop everything living with its pale shroud. 
Do not all the marvellous structures of men fall into ruins 
sooner or later? Where is the glory of the past? Think of 
Carthage or of Rome! Destruction—ruins—death is the fate 
of all. 

These meditations of Faraldr are softened by a sweeter 
remembrance of the woman he loved in his youth, whose image 
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he always carried with him in his heart; whom, however, he 
left for the sake of adventure—promises of happiness that 
never were realized. Now first he understands her love, and his 
only consolation is that, if she should see him and know his 
state of mind, she would forgive him. His last prayer in death 
is for God’s blessing on her. Having thus meditated and solio- 
quized on his life and the fate of humanity in general, Faraldr 
dies in the calm of the night, and is buried by strangers in a 
foreign soil. 

This brief summary conveys, I hope, the spirit of the poem 
and Brynjilfsson’s worldview as revealed through it, because 
Faraldr is undoubtedly a reflection of the poet’s own character 
and life; notice for example the description of the valley of his 
youth, which is typically Icelandic. Yet, the poem is also an 
imitation of Byron, if we believe Brynjiulfsson’s own statement, 
which is strengthened by the fact that the worldview as set 
forth in the poem is very Byronic; the weltschmerz is here at 
its highest. The hero is also par excellence Byronic. The imitator 
himself says that the poem is not an imitation of any particular 
poems of Byron’s, its hero may indeed be said to resemble 
almost any of Byron’s heroes, Childe Harold, The Giaour, Alp 
the Renegade, The Corsair, or Lara; they all are reflections of 
Byron’s own character. They are all ‘‘outlaws of their own 
dark mind,”’ self-exiled from their country; all at issue with the 
existing orders of things, melancholy and sceptical. Yet, I 
believe that Faraldr has greater resemblance to Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage than to any others of Byron’s poems, both as regards 
its subject matter and its hero. The name itself of Faraldr 
(one who travels far and wide) suggests this much.’ 

The setting is, indeed, different from that of Childe Harold; 
so is also the metrical form of the poem; it is very fragmentary 
and in this respect suggests The Giaour. But the plot and the 
view on life are in many respects suggestive of Childe Harold: 
this statement is borne out by a comparison of the two poems. 

Childe Harold indeed loved his native land, yet he grew 
tired of it: 


He felt the fullness of satiety; 


7 Neither can I overlook the likeness of Haraldur, the Icelandic word for 
Harold, and Faraldr. 
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Then loathed he in his native land to dwell, 
Which seemed to him more lone than Eremite’s sad cell.* 


and though he had “basked him in the noontide sun.” The 
same thing happens to Faraldr. He likewise had lived happily 
at home, enjoyed the sight of the stars at night, of the sunrise, 
and the sunset, the companionship of the mountains and the 
rivers. Yet he says: “I sat by the lake with a sad longing in 
my heart, and the days became long—so long. Some secret 
desire drove me on, and I fled away from you, my dear valley; 
then alone I left my native land as I did not longer find happi- 
ness there.” 

These self-exiles find a common refuge: they find a solace 
in their imagination, in the creations of their own mind. Childe 
Harold says: 

He who grown aged in this world of woe, 

In deeds not years, piercing the depths of life, 
So that no wonder waits him; nor below 

Can love or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife, 
Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 


Of silent, sharp endurance; he can tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 


With airy images, and shapes which dwell, 
Still unimpaired, though old, in the soul’s hunted cell. 


‘Tis to create and in creating live 

A being more intense, that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image even as I do now? 


Faraldr expresses himself in a very similar way: “If the 
creations of the mind disappear, the world is empty, sorrow 
eats the heart, and death threatens, because all happiness in 
the world, youth, joy, love, and hope pass away, when the 
imagination dies.” 

Both Childe Harold and Faraldr are dissipated, they have 
“supped full” on earthly pleasures. Harold tells us, that his 
cup of life has been “quaffed too quickly,” and he has found 
“that the dregs were wormwood.”’ Faraldr informs us that he 
has tried all the enjoyments in the world, that he has gathered 
the prettiest flowers and has seen them all wither away, and 


* Childe Harold I, IV. 
* Childe Harold III, V-VII. 
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he has found that life is not worth living, ‘that all in the world 
is empty in itself and not worth anything;” everything is but 
a fleeting show in his estimation. 

Harold has sighed for many and loved but one; likewise 
Faraldr has embraced many, but little did it benefit him. Both 
of them mourn for lost love; Harold laments thus: 


Nor was all love shut from him, though his days 

Of passion had consumed themselves to dust. 

It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 

On such as smile upon us; the heart must 

Leap kindly back to kindness, though disgust 

Hath weaned it from all worldlings; thus he felt, 

For there was soft remembrance, and sweet trust 
In one fond breast to which his own would melt, 
And in its tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt.** 


In a like manner, Faraldr, before he expires, tells us that in his 
home land he loved a maiden, whose image he always has carried 
in his heart, but in his mad desire to see the world and drink of 
the fountains of pleasure he left her. Now when dying he 
realizes how much she loved him, and he regrets that none can 
tell her that his last thought is of her. Similar feeling is ex- 


pressed in Childe Harold’s words: ‘‘Well, I will dream that we 
will meet again.”’ 
In spite of all Harold feels and sincerely acknowledges that 
he himself is to blame for his woe, saying: 
Meantimes I seek no sympathies, nor need; 
The thorns, which I have reap’d are of the tree 


I planted—they have torn me—and I bleed: 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed." 


Faraldr likewise admits that he himself is the cause of his misery 
and unhappiness, “It is not my lot, that a lovely hand cherish 
me on the day of my death, but I caused that woe myself.” 
Even though both men are self-exiled, they miss their 
native land and pine for it. Harold says: 
Perhaps I loved it well; and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it—if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary 18 
1° Childe Harold III, LIII. 


" Childe Harold IV, X. 
12 Childe Harold IV, IX. 
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Faraldr has cherished one hope, that he might end his life in 
the vale of his youth, or as he expresses it: “I asked for this 
alone—and forgot my sorrows awhile—to be permitted to bless 
the valley of my boyhood, to mourn there for a lost life.” 

Both have left few friends, if any, behind them. His de- 
parture Childe Harold thus describes: “No friend the parting 
hand extended gave” and also, “if friends he had, he bade 
adieu to none;’”’ and from his previous experience with them 
how could he have much in common with them? He had found 
them “‘flatterers of the festal hour, the heartless parasites of 
present cheer.” Faraldr has fared similarly: “I had good 
friends,’ he says, “‘and that filled my heart with joy, but like 
the flowers they bloomed only a short while: they all disap- 
peared from me; some of them died, others—(he does not say 
what they did); now I see no one any more.” 

Having gone through such similar trials, Harold and 
Faraldr might be expected to have similar views on life, and 
so it is. Both are “wracks by passion left behind,” to borrow an 
expression of Byron’s, and they have become misanthropic in 
their world view. They feel too well how bitter it is to be left 
alone in the world, even if theirs alone is the fault. Harold says: 


What is the worst of woes that waites on age? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow? 
To view each loved one blotted from life’s page 
And be alone on earth, as I am now." 


Faraldr thus laments: “It is painful to mourn alone, deprived 
of hope and rest, to pine for happiness forever lost, and then 
alone at the end of life to roam in the desert without love and 
friends.” 

Yet, there is some solace for both of them, even in their 
despair, great and deepfelt as it is. 


The very knowledge that he lived in vain 
That all was over on this side the tomb, 
Had made Despair a smilingness assume.“ 


Harold tells us. And strikingly like, even in the words em- 
ployed, is Faraldr’s verdict: 


8 Childe Harold III, XCVIII. 
“ Childe Harold III, XVI. 
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And indeed there is something in this, to know that all is worthless and 
yet to fight on. 


In spite of their pessimism they still realize the value of a 
home, or at least wish for it, we might almost say, pine for it; 
thus Childe Harold (or rather Byron) exclaims: 


The parted bosom clings to wanted home 

If ought that’s kindred cheer the welcome hearth: 
He that is lonely hither let him roam, 

And gaze complacent on congenial earth.” 


In Faraldr we read the following: ‘‘When in distress and bereft 
of peace, the mind turns its gaze homewards; a crushed heart 
finds at last peace and comforts in its home.” 

Their experiences have led Harold and Faraldr to think 
that this life is only transitory, a fleeting show, where nothing 
is lasting. Harold thus meditates: 


Ancient of days! august Athena! where, 

Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul? 
Gone—glimmering, through the dream of things that were: 
First in the race, that led to Glory’s goal, 

They won, and pass’d away—is this the whole? 

A school-boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour 

The warrior’s weapon and the sophist’s stole 

Are sought in vain, and o’er each mouldering tower, 

Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of power.” 


And elsewhere he asks, speaking about Rome’s past glory, 
“‘where are its golden roofs? Where those who dared to build?” 

Faraldr reflects upon the same themes: ‘Do not all the 
wonder works of the world fade away and fall to the ground; 
dark death stalks where a glorious palace towered of old, 
generation is born, generation passes away. They lived and 
worked, but we hardly know more about them. What has 
. become of all past glory?—bgoken stone walls standing in deep 
silence. The wind spread the ashes of Carthage and later raged 
angry over the ruins of Rome.”’ 

Now from these observations both Childe Harold and 
Faraldr draw the conclusions, that the end of life is death, bring- 
ing forgetfulness and rest. In Childe Harold’s words: 


% Childe Harold II, XCII. 
8 Childe Harold I, Il. 
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Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron: 
There no forced banquet claims the sated guest, 
But silence spreads the couch of ever welcome rest." 


Faraldr has this to say: “All, which life gives, is destined to 
flow into the sea of forgetfulness;” and elsewhere: “All, which 
we now admire is doomed to fall into ruins, and the darkness of 
death to encompass all glory.” 

Both Childe Harold and Faraldr are interested in freedom’s 
cause and the liberation of oppressed nations. This note runs 
all through Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. He exclaims when 
visiting Portugal: “O, that such hills upheld a freeborn race!” 
He has great hope for the future victory of freedom as evinced 
by the stanza beginning: 


Yet, Freedom, yet thy banner, torn but flying, 
Streams like the thunderstorm against the wind; 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind: 

The tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 
Chopped by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts—and still the seed we find 

Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth.” 


Faraldr dies, as we remember, in a battle for freedom’s 
cause. Brynjilfsson, however, thought that Faraldr’s love of 
freedom had not been revealed clearly enough in his first 
version of the poem (Nordurfari, 1848); in the second edition 
(Lj6dmeli, 1891) he therefore added a stanza making Faraldr 
express himself to this effect: ‘I see in the countries of the 
world mankind released from oppression, the tree of freedom 
flourishing, no bloodshed nor bonds. One thing there is that 
never dies, the love of freedom all the world over, it shall grow 
more and more as the years go by.” 

These comparisons furnish, it seems to me, almost a posiuve 
proof that Faraldr had its model in Childe Harold, and is at 
least in many respects, a fairly close imitation. Even if Faraldr, 
as we pointed out above, is a reflection of Brynjilfsson’s own 
character, it owes its existence largely to his knowledge of 
Childe Harold, and I am inclined to think that without the 


1 Childe Harold, 11, VII. 
% Childe Harold 1V, XCVIII. 
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inspiration and model of Childe Harold, Faraldr would never 
have come to be what it is. Brynjilfsson’s debt is confirmed 
by his own words: he never tried to conceal that he was imi- 
tating Byron, even if he did not mention Childe Harold as his 
special source. 

As we noticed before, the setting of the two poems differs 
and Brynjilfsson informs us in his “‘short preface”’ that Faraldr 
in this respect resembles a story in one of the old sagas, in 
which the hero, after a battle, wrote a long poem in one night 
relating his heroic deeds; in the morning he was found dead."® 
Thus we see that the old and the new meet in Brynjilfsson’s 
poetry; it is both of the past and of the present. Faraldr is, 
moreover, not a series of panoramic views from travels like 
Childe Harold. It is a monologue and a meditation: that 
however, is only its external side, its form. The more important 
aspects, its thought and spirit, are decidedly Byronic. 

We may point out that Brynjilfsson had at this time had 
an unsuccessful love affair. It was therefore only natural that 
Byron’s poetry, gloomy as it is, not least in Childe Harold, 
should appeal to him—the soil was ready. It is also possible 
to see in Faraldr an evolution of feeling similar to that which 
we find in Childe Harold. To begin with it is a lament over the 
poet’s own, personal woe, and then broadens out to become a 
lament for the woe of humanity as a whole; it becomes an 
expression of a genuine “‘weltschmerz.” 

Echoes from Byron are found elsewhere in Brynjilfsson’s 
poems. Thus a song of lament entitled Jnes, though it shows 
no influence from Byron, owes its title to his poem To Ines as 
is shown by a prefatory note from Brynjilfsson’s own hand. 

In a poem, which Brynjulfsson writes in 1846 to a friend 
of his, the Byronic “weltschmerz”’ clearly reveals itself,?° as 
in the following: ‘I have suffered the greatest sorrow in the 
world, to find that what is most holy to us is only a mere 
creation of the mind. The golden dream is over; there is empti- 
ness in my soul; with my dream all my joy passed away and 
my heart is cold and dead.” 

We may compare this to Byron’s words: 


® This was Ulfr enn Gargi from Hrafnista. Cf. Ketils saga heings. 
* Til Jéns Jénssonar, Lj6tmeali, pp. 240-241. 
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I saw or dreamed of such, but let them go— 
They came like truth and disappeared like dreams; 
And what soever they were—are now but so. 


or his exclamation later in the same canto: “Have I not had 
my brain seared, my heart riven, hopes sapped.” 

Byronic views likewise appear in Brynjilfsson’s poem: 
Grétur Jakobs Yfir Rakel (Jacob’s Lament for Rachel) where 
the poet says: “Put me where the dark night reigns, where the 
sun never shines, on desert sands where the breakers foam, 
where all is death, with no sign of life.” This recalls, “Oh, that 
the desert were my dwelling place’’ in Childe Harold. 

This last named poem of Brynjilfsson’s belongs to a group 
on Biblical subjects, entitled Zsraels Lj60 (Songs of Israel) a 
name suggestive of Hebrew Melodies. Like Byron, Bryn- 
julfsson writes several poems on Saul and on the exile of the 
Hebrew people in Babylon. 

The Byronic weariness of life and gloom are revealed in 
Oyndi (Melancholy) and in Kv@disbrot (A Fragment). In the 
former” the poet is weary of everything. There is no joy for 
him in spring when the trees are leafing, nor on the sea when 
billows are playing; at night when the mild evening breeze fans 
the sea, a desire to embark and sail far, far away from every- 
thing fills the poet’s heart. 

In the latter (A Fragment) he mourns for the sudden coming 
of autumn, laments the transitoriness of summer, but soon 
shifts the scene from external nature to human life describing 
how men stand at its end like barren trees, shivering in the 
night blast alone on the mountain tops, deprived of all except 
one thing—their recollections. 

Brynjilfsson’s poem Draumr (A Dream) very likely had 
Byron’s Dream as its model; it is at least very suggestive of the 
latter. Both poems are written in sections and they open with 
an introductory meditation on dreams in general. The subject 
matter also is similar. The poets survey their lives passing 
before them in a dream; in both poems the thought is centered 
around the lady they have loved, but lost; thus the poems are 
both a life story and a lament. 


%1 Childe Harold IV, VII. 
% Ljétmali, pp. 298-99; pp. 299-301. 
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I am inclined to think that echos from Byron’s other dream- 
poem Darkness are also traceable in Brynjilfsson’s Draumr, 
namely in the stanza describing his state of mind and his sur- 
rounding after the death of his beloved: ‘“‘Utter darkness as 
in the abode of the dead covered up the sky, and raging storms 
howled in my ears throughout that dreadful night.’ 

Brynjilfsson writes a whole group of poems under the title 
Ur Dagbék (From a Diary, Jan. 1846-Sept. 1847) with the 
subtitle Til Astridar (To Astridur); these poems are meditations 
on his lost love and are most of them addressed to his beloved. 
Many of them, it appears, show traces of Byronic influence; 
they are permeated with world weariness and melancholy. In 
Olund (Sullenness), for instance, the poet stationed near the 
sea exclaims: ‘‘Oh, forgetfulness hide all my sorrows and my 
recollections!’’* A wish for utter oblivion, which is so forcibly 
expressed in Byron’s Manfred. | 

A poem in this group without a title, but with the refrain: 
“Empty the cups and fill them again,” has a striking re- 
semblance to Byron’s poem: Fill the Goblet Again; their 
general sentiments are alike; Friendship and love change and 


pass away, women are deceitful; in the wine cup alone faith 
can be kept, or as Byron expresses it: 


Let us drink! Who would not? 
Since through life’s varied round 
In the goblet alone no deception is found. 


Compare this to the following from Brynjilfsson’s poem: 
“Though everything in the world may deceive us and we stand 
alone on earth, faithful wine, you do not deceive those who 
sincerely believe in your power. Let us therefore empty the 
goblets and fill them again.” 

Fardu Vel (Fare thee Well) a poem in the same group, 
is not dissimilar in sentiment to Byron’s poem bearing the same 
title; at least in its opening lines. Byron’s well known poem 
begins: 

Fare thee well and if for ever 
Still for ever fare thee well. 


% Lj6Smali, p. 307. 
% Lj6tmali, p. 378. 
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Brynjtlfsson’s poem begins: ‘‘Fare thee well, because the 
blue waves carry me away from thee, and if I may not anymore 
see thee, then fare thee well for ever.” 

The last poem in this group is entitled: N# Eru Lidin 
Tvisvar Tiu (Now Twice Ten (Years) Are Passed By), a lament 
over lost and wasted youth. The poet complains that he brings 
with him into the new year only a mourning for what is fleeting; 
when he looks back over the road, only one certainty stares him 
in the face: that he has lived in vain, squandered away his 
precious days of youth. A sad verdict from the lips of a man 
only twenty years of age. Not unlike the sentiment expressed 
in Byron’s words: 


My days are in the yellow leaf. 


written on his thirty-sixth birthday. 

Like Byron, Brynjilfsson was a great lover of freedom, and 
deeply interested in her cause. That we have already seen in 
his poem Faraldr, where he makes the hero die on the battle- 
field fighting for liberty; in another of his poems (Hreidarslj6d)* 
we read: ‘‘More glorious than a poet is the hero of Liberty who 
dies on the field of battle, although his tongue does not utter 
poetry.”” The man of action-is thus Brynjilfsson’s ideal, and 
this is not unlike Byron’s exclamation: ‘Actions, actions, I 
say, and not writings, least of all rhyme.’ 

It was natural that a man with such views should interest 
himself in the political movements of his age, and be awake 
to the new tendencies then stirring Europe. Often he seizes 
upon the political movements of his day as subject matter 
for his poems, not confining himself to his native country, like 
so many of his fellow-poets; his interest embraces all Europe, 
and even America. 

On the eve of the Revolution in France, February 28, 1848, 
he writes a poem entitled: Upphaf Frelsis Hreyfinganna, 1848 
(The Beginning of the Liberal Movements 1848) in which he 
laments the political situation in Europe and emphasizes the 
need of a revolution to bring about better conditions. In the 
same year he writes a poem on the battle in Paris, June, 1848. 


% Poems, 1891, p. 351. 
* Diary, November 24, 1813. Prothero, II, p. 345. 
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Then he also began a group of poems on the Magyars, a survey 
of their history through the ages, describing their struggle for 
freedom, eulogizing Kossuth, lamenting his untimely death 
and the fall of the Magyars. All these poems are permeated 
with the deepest love for freedom. Nor did Brynjilfsson stop 
there. In Jreland 1848, a poem written in the summer of that 
year, the poet surveys the glorious past of Ireland and mourns 
for its present state. The opening lines run thus: “Look to 
the west across the sea, whence the wind carries a note of 
despair. It is Erin that weeps and plays a golden harp, weeps 
struggling hard against the decree of fate.’’ He goes on to trace 
the history of Ireland, comparing its lot to that of Israel in 
Babylon: “Grattan and Curran,” he says, “in their speeches 
in Parliament were great as Sheridan in high sounding elo- 
quence.”’ How like this is to Byron’s words: 


Thy Grattan, thy Curran, thy Sheridan all, 
Who for years were the chiefs in the eloquent war. 


The latter part of Brynjilfsson’s stanza of which we translated 
the first two lines above is a translation of the last two lines of 
stanza XXXI in Byron’s Irish Avatar: 


There was something so warm and sublime in the core 
Of an Irishman’s heart, that I envy thy dead. 


This quotation inserted into the poem clearly shows that the 
writer was acquainted with Byron’s poem and even had it in 
mind, and the next stanza of Brynjilfsson’s poem supports 
this view; it reads thus: ‘So the noble poet said, who loved 
you, island of the warm heart and ancient poetry. Were he 
still among the living he would embark and alone follow you 
to war.”’ Since in a footnote to this stanza Brynjilfsson refers 
to The Irish Avatar, we are probably justified in maintaining 
that it served the poet as a source of inspiration and a starting 
point. 

Brynjulfsson’s interest in the political movements for 
freedom also reveal themselves in his prose writings, and here 
we can do no better than quote Prof. H. Hermannsson’’: “By 
far the larger part of the two volumes of the Nordurfari is filled 
with an account of the revolutionary movements of those 


37 Islandica XI, pp. 61-62. 
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years by Gisli Brynjilfsson. It is written with enthusiasm for 
the cause of liberalism; he dwells at length upon the revolution 
in Hungary; the cause of the Magyars was especially close to 
his heart at that time and long afterwards. He also shows 
admiration for England and the United States wherever he 
has occasion to mention them.” We may add that Bryn- 
jalfsson also writes patriotic poems and exhortations to his 
countrymen and that he was very active in Icelandic politics 
in his day. The liberation of Iceland was very dear to his heart. 
I have discussed Brynjilfsson’s poems and other writings 
relating to freedom and the liberal movements of his age at 
such length, because I believe that his interest in those matters 
was to some extent awakened, or at least stimulated, through 
his reading of Byron. That at least we have clearly seen in his 
relation to Ireland. It may also be pointed out that most of 
Brynjtlfsson’s poems on these subjects were |written from 
1845-1850, in those years when he was most under Byron’s 
influence. 

One further similarity between Brynjilfsson and Byron we 
may in conclusion point out. They are both attracted to ex- 
ternal nature in her sterner and wilder aspects, in her wrath.— 

Brynjilfsson, complaining that most poets sing of spring and 
its sweet joys, adds: “But I have always enjoyed most to sit 
on a dark rock in the autumn and listen to the sighs of the dreary 
blast sweeping across the barren country and the naked 
mountains.”” Likewise he says in one of the poems from his 
diary: “I was often most pleased when the sea was stormy.” 

This we may compare to Byron’s description of Childe 
Harold* 


Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends; 
Where rolled the ocean there on was his home, 
The desert, forest, cavern, breakers foam, 

Were unto him companionship. ... . 


I should not insist that Brynjilfsson necessarily acquired 
this feeling from Byron. Iceland, which is a mountainous 
country, an island in the North Atlantic Ocean and therefore 
exposed to storms, is just the place to breed such emotions. 
This feeling is, however, very strong in some of Brynjilfsson’s 


* Canto IV, XIII. 
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poems, written during the years 1846-1850 when he was under 
the spell of Byron. As he grew older, the Byronic gloom and 
“weltschmerz” largely disappear from his writings; his love of 
freedom is, however, always a strong undercurrent in his poems, 
from the first to the last. 

Brynjilfsson’s interest in Byron is further shown in several 
translations and comments. The former’s Ljédmeli (Poems), 
published in Copenhagen 1891, as referred to above, contains 
six translations from Byron. A translation of the Ode from the 
French is here published for the second time, with a prefatory 
note,”® pointing out Byron’s attitude towards Napoleon, whom 
he at this time deeply admired. Brynjilfsson remarks in this 
conection that Byron was no flatterer nor mere follower of 
vox populi, but that he admired what he himself considered 
worth while. Brynjilfsson here refers to Byron as “‘the noble 
poet.” 

Then follows a translation of selections from the Giaour 
(Kaflar from the Giaour).** 

This translation here appears for the first time, with a long 
introductory note characterizing Byron as the ‘‘most powerful 
poet among the English in our age.” The translator traces then 
Byron’s noble lineage, pointing out that he had much in common 
with the Old Norse poets, being like them a poet of freedom, of 
love, and above all a poet of the sea. 

Brynjilfsson also translates one of Byron’s best known 
lyrical poems, ‘““My Boat is on the Shore.” This is followed 
by rendering into Icelandic, entitled “Hafid” (The Ocean), 
of stanzas CLXXIX-CLXXXIV of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
IV. Both of these poems appear here for the first time, except 
the last stanza from Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.*' 

* The translation first appeared in Nordurfari, 1849, pp. 163-70. In a 
note Brynjdlfsson explains under what circumstances Byron wrote the poem; 
the translator concludes by saying that he has not attempted to equal the 
original; he is satisfied if his translation can convey some idea of the great 
poet’s spirit and his love of freedom. 

*° Including synopsis of lines 473-503; entire lines 674-78, 963-70; synopsis 
of 970-84; lines 1029-1034, 1048-55, 1099-1148; 1155-81; 1190-1201; synopsis 
of 1210-1318. 

% Published before, as a part of a poem of BrynjGlfsson’s entitled A Sjé, 
in Svava, 1860. This was a volume of poems, original and translated, by three 
Icelanders, including Brynjdlfsson. It was well received and widely read in 
Iceland; and influenced some of the younger poets of the period. 
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On the title page of the Nordurfari Brynjilfsson printed as 
a motto the 24th stanza of Don Juan IX, beginning, “And I 
will war at least in words;” this appears here in an Icelandic 
translation. The translator considers the stanza a fine example 
of Byron’s liberalism, and hopes that the translation so testifies. 

Lastly, there is published in this volume an unfinished 
poem of Byron’s begun in 1828, named The Conquest, and an 
Icelandic translation of the same. 

From the preceding it is clear that Brynjilfsson must have 
had more than ordinary admiration for Byron; in fact, he paid 
him the greatest compliment of all—imitated his poetry. It 
is probably safe to assert that Brynjilfsson is more than any 
other Icelandic poet directly indebted to Byron, and may there- 
fore be looked upon as the truest representative of Byronism 
as it appears in Icelandic literature. 

RICHARD BECK 
Thiel College 








STUDIEN ZU SCHILLERS MALTESERFRAGMENTEN 


III. DIE MALTESER IN IHREM VERHALTNIS ZU SCHILLERS 
PHILOSOPHISCHEN SCHRIFTEN! 


Die Ethik Kants ist dualistisch-antithetisch. Dem sinn- 
lichen Triebe tritt der intelligible Pflichtbegriff unbedingt 
gegentiber; Pflicht ist die Negation des Triebes; und je mehr 
dieser, auch in seiner geliutertsten Gestalt, als Gefiihl, Liebe, 
Begeisterung, in die Fundamente der Pflichterfiillung eindringt, 
umso mehr untergribt er deren Wesenheit und Begriff, desto 
mehr geht an rein ethischem Wert verloren. Vorlinder zeigt 
(Kant—Schiller—Goethe, Leipzig 1907), dass zwar auch bei 
Kant Ansitze vorhanden sind zu einem Hinausgehen iiber 
diesen Pflichtbegriff in der Richtung auf Aufhebung der Gegen- 
sitze in einer héheren Einheit im Sinne triebhafter Pflicht oder 
sittlicher Schénheit, dass es aber eben bei Ansitzen bleibt, die 
deutlich herausfallen aus den Grenzen des ethischen Systems. 

Innerhalb derselben kommt also bei Kant, um Schillers 
Terminologie zu brauchen, nur der Begriff des Sittlich-Erhabe- 
nen zur festen Ausprigung, nicht der des Sittlich-Schénen. 
Denn das Erhabene wirkt auf uns ja nicht synthetisch-harmo- 
nisch, sondern antithetisch. Es entseht durch das als Reaktion 
einsetzende Bewusstsein unseres intelligiblen Seins bei einer 
Bedrohung des empirischen. Schiller driickt es in der Abhand- 
lung “Uber das Erhabene”’ so aus*: “Bei dem Schénen stimmen 
Vernunft und Sinnlichkeit iiberein, und nur um dieser Zu- 
sammenstimmung willen hat es Reiz fiir uns..... Beim 
Erhabenen hingegen stimmen Vernunft und Sinnlichkeit nicht 
iiberein, und eben in diesem Widerspruch zwischen beiden liegt 
der Zauber, womit es unser Gemiit ergreift. Der physische und 
der moralische Mensch werden hier aufs schirfste voneinander 
geschieden; denn gerade bei solchen Gegenstinden, wo der 
erste nur seine Schranken empfindet, macht der andere die 
Erfahrung seiner Kraft und wird durch eben das unendlich 
erhoben, was den andern zu Boden driickt.” 

Schiller selbst aber tut in seiner Weiterfiihrung Kantischer 
Gedankengiinge den grossen Schritt von der Antithese zur 
Synthese. Trieb, Neigung soll nicht vernichtet, sondern geliu- 


1 Vergl. Band XXVII, Nr. 2 und Nr. 4 dieser Zeitschrift. 
? Sikularausgabe Bd. XII, S. 270. 
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tert und in den Dienst der héchsten sittlichen Idee gestellt 
werden. Unterdriickung der Neigung kommt nur als Durch- 
gangspunkt auf dem Wege zum ethischen Ziel, nicht als dieses 
selbst in r'rage. ‘‘Dadurch schon, dass sie ihn zum verniinftig- 
sinnlichen Wesen, d.i. zum Menschen machte, kiindigte ihm 
die Natur die Verpflichtung an, nicht zu trennen, was sie 
verbunden hat, auch in den reinsten Ausserungen seines gott- 
lichen Teils den sinnlichen nicht hinter sich zu lassen und den 
Triumph des einen nicht auf Unterdriickung des andern zu 
griinden. Erst alsdann, wenn sie aus seiner gesamten Mensch- 
heit als die vereinigte Wirkung beider Prinzipien hervorquillt, 
wenn sie ihm zur Natur geworden ist, ist seine sittliche Denkart 
geborgen, denn solange der sittliche Geist noch Gewalt an- 
wendet, so muss der Naturtrieb ihm noch Macht entgegen- 
zusetzen haben. Der bloss niedergeworfene Feind kann wieder 
aufstehen, aber der verséhnte ist wahrhaft iiberwunden.’”* 

Diese Synthese ist ‘““Neigung zur Pflicht’* und wird ideell 
erreicht in der “‘schénen Seele,’ dem Idealmenschen. Sein 
Wesen ist, dass er nicht “einzelne sittliche Handlungen ver- 
richtet, sondern ein sittliches Wesen ist.” ‘Nicht Tugenden, 
sondern die Tugen ist seine Vorschrift.’”® 

Mit diesem Grundgedanken seiner Ethik setzt sich nun 
Schiller bewusst als Dichter in seinen Malteserfragmenten 
auseinander; und das ist es nicht zum wenigsten, was diese 
Fragmente interessant macht. Selten sehen wir so deutlich 
wie hier die Beriithrung zwischen Schillers philosophischer und 
seiner kiinstlerischen Arbeit. Und zwar erfolgt diese Ausein- 
andersetzung in jener Gruppe von Fragmenten, die ich als 
zweite Periode in der fiinfzehnjihrigen Entwicklung des Planes 
zusammengefasst habe; sie sind ausgezeichnet durch Intensitat 
des ethischen Gedankens und gehéren in die Jahre etwa 1797- 
1800, also gerade in die Zeit, in der Schiller zuerst wieder den 
Weg von der Abstraktion zur Dichtung zuriickfindet. 

“Die Aufgabe wire also die Verwandlung einer strengen 
pflichtmissigen Aufopferung in eine freiwillige, mit Liebe und 
Begeisterung vollfiihrte. Es ist also eine Stimmung hervorzu- 
bringen, welche dieser Empfindung Raum gibt, der Gross- 
meister muss der Urheber davon sein und zwar durch seinen 

* Anmut und Wiirde. Sikularausgabe XI, S. 217. 
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Charakter und dadurch, dass er selbst ein solcher ist” (Frag- 
ment 10). Damit ist die unmittelbare Verbindung zwischen 
dem grundsdtzlichen Ergebnis der philosophischen Arbeit und 
dem Liauterungsproblem in den Maltesern gegeben. Und wenn 
Schiller dann fortfahrt: “‘Die Existenz des Moralischen kann 
nur durch die Totalitat bewiesen werden, und ist nur durch 
diese schén und das Héchste,” so ist auch das nur eine Um- 
formung jenes Grundgedankens, den er in der oben angefiihrten 
Stelle in die Form kleidet: “Der Mensch ist nicht dazu be- 
stimmt, einzelne sittliche Handlungen zu verrichten, sondern 
ein sittliches Wesen zu sein’; “nicht Tugenden, sondern die 
Tugend ist seine Vorschrift.” Es ist schliesslich auch derselbe 
Gedanke, den Schiller in dem bekannten Distichon ausspricht: 


Adel ist auch in der sittlichen Welt. Gemeine Naturen 
Zahlen mit dem, was sie tun, edle mit dem, was sie sind. 


Diese Idee der sittlichen Totalitat zieht sich durch die 
Fragmente der zweiten Periode hindurch. Sie ist es, die Schiller 
immer wiederholen lasst: La Valette scheint—den verblendeten 
Rittern—hart, willkiirlich, tyrannisch. Der Zuschauer aber 


muss bis in den letzten Grund seines sittlichen Charakters 
schauen, der nach allen Seiten hin seine Strahlen aussendet. 
“In Begleitung jener Festigkeit sind also Zartheit, lebhafte 
Beweglichkeit, Wohlwollen, Massigung, Weichheit, Milde, kurz 
alle schéne menschliche Tugenden. Ihre Verbindung macht 
den Grossmeister zu einem liebenswiirdigen und wahrhaft 
grossen Menschen” (Fr. 10). “‘Sorge des Grossmeisters fiir die 
Leidenden und Bediirftigen. Er hat seine Augen iiberall”’ 
(Fr. 10, Randnotiz). 

Uber die Sittlichkeit seines eigenen Wesens hinaus soll La 
Valette nun auch die Ritter zur Pflicht und weiterhin zur 
Tugend fiihren. Damit erhebt sich eine Schwierigkeit: was 
wird aus der moralischen Autonomie? Gibt doch Schiller selbst 
einmal dem kategorischen Imperativ die Form: “Bestimme 
dich aus dir selbst’”’ (Brief an Kérner vom 18. Febr. 93). 

Schiller weist zweimal auf diese Schwierigkeit hin.‘ Fr. 5, 
spitere Marginalnotiz: “Was treibt sie nun aber ins Idealisti- 

* Wenn die beiden Stellen auch zeitlich der sog. Ubergangsperiode zu- 


zurechnen sind, so gehéren sie doch ihrem Wesen nach hier in den Zusammen- 
hang der Fragmente der zweiten Periode. 
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sche und macht, dass sie sich mit Freiheit und Neigung unter- 
werfen? Es muss notwendig hervorgehen und zugleich ein 
Werk La Valettes sein.”—Fr. 7c: “La Valette lenkt es so, dass 
die Ritter sich selbst, ihren wahren Ordensgeist finden und in 
diesen wie in ihre letzte Zuflucht getrieben werden. (a) Ihre 
Reinigung und Wiederherstellung muss durchaus ihr Werk sein. 
(b) Aber La Valettes Klugheit und hoher Sinn muss diese 
Notwendigkeit herbeifiihren.”’ 

Doch findet Schiller eine ganz klare Liésung, die er zwar 
nirgends vollstindig formuliert, die sich aber ohne weiteres aus 
der Gestaltung der Handlung selbst ergibt. La Valette ver- 
gewaltigt natiirlich nicht die Autonomie der Ritter; im Gegen- 
teil, er entfesselt sie erst, indem er selbst sich ihnen als sittlich 
freier Mensch zeigt. Er wirkt auf sie nicht durch irgendein 
Handeln, das sie zum Objekt hitte, sondern durch seine eigene 
Wesenheit (....edle mit dem, was sie sind) und- durch sein 
Handeln nur, insofern es Auswirkung dieser Wesenheit ist. 
“Der Grossmeister muss ein Urheber davon”’ (der Lauterung) 
“sein, und zwar durch seinen Charakter und dadurch, dass er 
selbst ein solcher ist’ (Fr. 10). So wird er fiir die Meuterer 
lebendiges Symbol des Sittlichen. Sobald sie ihn aber als solches 
erkennen, tritt das Vertrauen ein, “die blinde Ergebung in den 
Schluss des Grossmeisters, also die Uberzeugung von seiner 
Gerechtigkeit und Weisheit” (Fr. 8). Mit dem Durchbruch 
dieses Vertrauens aber ergibt sich der Durchbruch ihrer eigenen 
sittlichen Freiheit durch die Sinnlichkeit.’ 

Der dialektische Prozess Trieb—Pflicht—Tugend, in dessen 
Rahmen alle diese Gedankenginge fallen, ist aber zunichst 
nur ein ethischer. Tragisch wird er erst dadurch, dass auch der 
Trieb iiber das Gemeine hinausgehoben und zum Verfechter 
einer Idee wird; einer Idee, die in den Augen des primitiven 
Menschen, bei dem sittliche Urteile eine Angelegenheit des 
Gefiihls, nicht des kategorischen Imperativs sind, sogar gegen- 
iiber dem starren Rigorismus Recht hat; dadurch also, dass 
das absolut Moralische in seinem Siege sittliche Werte vernich- 
tet, eben primitive, die mit starker Gefiihlsbetonung verbunden 
sind. ‘‘Der Inhalt dieser Tragidie ist das Gesetz und die Pflicht 
im Konflikt mit an sich edlen Gefiihlen, so dass der Widerstand 

7 Unverstandlich ist in diesem Zusammenhange die Stelle in Fr.9: “Zugleich 


miissen sie die Folgen ihrer Widersetzlichkeit schidlich empfinden.” Das 
utilitaristische Motiv, das hier anklingt, steht in Widerspruch zu allem anderen. 
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verzeihlich, ja liebenswiirdig, die Aufgabe hart und unertriglich 
erscheint. Diese Harte kann nur ins Erhabene aufgelist 
werden” (Pflicht), “‘welches, freiwillig und mit Neigung aus- 
geiibt, das héchste Liebenswiirdige ausmacht” (Tugend.—Fr. 
10, Anfang). 

Auch hier wieder die engste Verbindung der Malteser mit 
der Abstraktion der philosophischen Jahre. In dem Aufsatz 
“Uber den Grund des Vergniigens an tragischen Gegenstinden” 
heisst es von der Tragédie: ‘Ihr Gebiet umfasst alle mégliche 
Fille, in denen irgend eine Naturzweckmissigkeit einer morali- 
schen, oder auch eine moralische Zweckmissigkeit der andern, 
die héher ist, aufgeopfert wird.”* ‘Aber ein heller Verstand 
und eine von jeder Naturkraft, also auch von moralischen 
Trieben (sofern sie instinktartig wirken) unabhingige Vernunft 
wird erfordert, die Verhiltnisse moralischer Pflichten zu dem 
héchsten Prinzip der Sittlichkeit zu bestimmen. Daher wird 
die nimliche Handlung, in welcher einige wenige die héchste 
Zweckmissigkeit erkennen, dem grossen Haufen als ein empé- 
render Widerspruch erscheinen, ob gleich beide ein moralisches 
Urteil fillen.”* In diesen Worten ist, als waren sie ad hoc 
geschrieben, der ganze tragische Konflikt zwischen La Valette 
und den Rittern enthalten, die ja auch in ihrem Handeln einen 
ethischen Grundsatz zu vertreten glauben, aber eben einen 
naiven, gefiihlsmissigen, nicht auf das héchste Prinzip der 
Sittlichkeit bezogenen. Sie miissen sich ganz lésen vom Trieb- 
haften, um mit diesem erst dann wieder ihren geliuterten 
Sittlichkeitsbegriff zu erfiillen.— 

Erwahnenswert ist noch Schillers Stellung zur positiven 
Religion und zur kirchlichen Satzung, die in diesen Fragmenten 
verschiedentlich durchschimmert. Er erkennt die Diskrepanz 
zwischen dem autonomen kategorischen Imperativ und der 
durch das historische Milieu des Stoffes geforderten religiés- 
heteronomen Moral. “Die Tugend, welche in dem Stiicke 
gelehrt wird, ist nicht die allgemein menschliche oder das reine 
Moralische, sondern die zum Moralischen hinaufgeliuterte 
spezifische Ordenstugend” (Fr. 10). Er hilft sich, indem er 
diese symbolisch fiir jene, das “reine Moralische,” fasst. ‘‘Die 
Religion ist aber bei La Valette nur die Sprache und die Formel 
zu einer héheren und hellern Weisheit’”’ (Fr. 12). 


® Sikularausgabe XI, S. 146. 
* a. a. O., S, 151. 
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Es ist derselbe Gedanke, den Schiller in seiner Einleitung 
zu Niethammers Ubersetzung von Vertots Geschichte des Johan- 
niterordens ausspricht, nur dass er fiir La Valette in die Sphire 
des Bewusstseins erhebt, was er bei dem Orden im allgemeinen 
und dem Geist der Kreuzziige nur fiirs Unterbewusste gelten 
lasst: ‘‘Unter dem Panier des Kreuzes sehen wir sie der Mensch- 
heit schwerste und heiligste Pflichten iiben und, indem sie 
nur einem Kirchengesetze zu gehorchen glauben, unwissend 
die héheren Gebote der Sittlichkeit befolgen. Suchte doch der 
Mensch schon seit Jahrtausenden den Gesetzgeber iiber den 
Sternen, der in seinem eigenen Busen wohnt—warum diesen 
Helden es verargen, dass sie die Sanktion einer Menschenpflicht 
von einem Apostel entlehnen und die allgemeine Verbindlich- 
keit zur Tugend sowie den Anspruch auf ihre Wiirde an ein 
Ordenskleid heften?’’!” 

Ahnliche Gedanken spricht Schiller auch in einem Brief an 
Goethe vom 17. August 1795 aus, den ich hier zur Erlauterung 
seiner Stellungnahme in den Maliesern anfiihre: “Ich finde in 
der christlichen Religion virtualiter die Anlage zu dem Héchsten 
und Edelsten, und die verschiedenen Erscheinungen derselben 
im Leben scheinen mir bloss deswegen so widrig und abge- 
schmackt, weil sie verfehlte Darstellungen dieses Héchsten sind. 
Halt man sich an den eigentiimlichen Charakterzug des 
Christentums, der es von allen monotheistischen Religionen 
unterscheidet, so liegt er in nichts anderm, als in der Aufhebung 
des Gesetzes oder des Kantischen Imperativs, an dessen Stelle 
das Christentum eine freie Neigung gesetzt haben will. Es ist 
also in seiner reinen Form Darstellung schéner Sittlichkeit oder 
der Menschwerdung des Heiligen und in diesem Sinne die 
einzige aesthetische Religion.” 

Eine Auffassung vom Christentum, die doch deutlich eine 
Grenze des 18. Jahrhunderts und des humanistischen Idealis- 
mus hervortreten lasst. 

DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 

Bowdoin College 


1° Auch in dem Fragmenten der ersten Periode streift Schiller zweimal das 
religiése Problem. Und zwar widersprechen sich diese beiden Stellen durchaus 
In 2a heisst es: ‘“Zugleich wird hier der grosse Lohn der erfiillten Pflicht von 
ferne gewiesen. Religion.” In 4 dagegen: ‘Chor tiber den Gehorsam und die 
Pflicht. Strenge Moral ohne Religionstréstungen.” 





THE WOMEN CHARACTERS OF JONAS LIE! 


“Lystige Koner,” 1894 (Merry Wives), we may dismiss 
with the brief statement that the women presented in it easily 
outclass the men. The whole is a game of tit for tat. “Naar 
Solen gaar ned,” 1895, (When the Sun Sets) deals, like many 
other novels of Lie, with married life. The title is to indicate 
that we are made to see a large share of the events through 
the eyes of the old grandfather, or better, the father of Dr. 
Gunnar Grunth. Fru Stefanie Grunth has reached the danger- 
ous age. She has healthy and bright children, her husband is 
devoted to her, and still she drifts away from her family. It 
would hardly be correct to say that consul Wienbarg, a friend 
of the family and a well-to-do bachelor, alienates her affections. 
She certainly meets him more than half way and is entirely 
governed by base and selfish motives. She loves luxury, ease, 
adolation; upon the humble things of her home she looks with 
disdain. As agile, voluptuous, and treacherous as a cat, she 
indulges her sensuality without scruples, shame, or fear and 
believes that she has completely hoodwinked her husband. Even 
when she begins to suspect that he may have caught on to her 
escapades, she does not desist from her clandestine meetings. 
The two older children, who are almost grown up, begin to 
have their misgivings too about the conduct of their mother, 
but Fru Stefanie cannot allow their unhappiness to interfere 
with her pleasures. 

Dr. Grunth is not the simpleton he appears to be. His 
suspicions are aroused at an early stage, but he deliberately 
ignores certain evidence, or seeks to interpret it in the most 
harmless manner possible. He gives his wife complete liberty, 
but his seemingly implicit confidence in her is a mere decoy. 
As long as it is feasible, he seeks to shield his wife from gossip 
and criticism by publicly approving of her association with 
Wienbarg, and he, at the same time, forces himself to believe 
in her innocence. One day, however, he suggests divorce to 
Stefanie, telling her that the least infidelity would inflict a 
deadly wound upon him. She prefers to give his remarks a 
general application, which is made possible by the wording, 


1 Continued from January issue 
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reproaches Gunnar for brooding over such horrible matters, and 
smothers him with her affections. Consul Wienbarg, she knows 
well enough, would never marry her, so why should she sacri- 
fice her comfortable home and respected social position? Her 
type is characterized in the following manner: ‘Secretive devils 
without consideration, who don’t shrink from using any means 
to attain their ends; honor, compunctions of conscience, and 
similar trivialities do not exist for them.’”’ When Dr. Grunth, 
however, one nice winter day discovers the tracks of a sleigh 
leading to his summer home, he investigates, and finds, of 
course, that some one has been there. The fact that a glass of 
jelly has been opened is significant. Knowing Stefanie to be 
very lickerish, he decides on a sort of ordeal, poisoning some of 
the jelly. On the next clandestine visit of Stefanie and her 
paramour to the summer home the inevitable happens. Stefanie 
indulges her sweet tooth and dies of poisoning. Even now Dr. 
Grunth shields most. jealously her good name, which, to be 
sure, is also his. The chief motive is, however, his desire to spare 
his children. Aside from his father, on whose silence he can 
rely, no one suspects Dr. Grunth of any responsibility in 
Stefanie’s death. Consul Wienbarg, of course, knows the truth, 
but is only too glad to keep his peace. Reason acquits the 
doctor, but not so his conscience. When he becomes aware 
that his mind is giving way under the strain, he seeks refuge 
in a sanatorium. 

Dr. Grunth’s eldest daughter, Terna, is wholly unlike her 
mother. The name suggests a sea-swallow, a very shy creature, 
and it fits the young woman perfectly. She is simple, natural, 
frank, and honest, but above all, highly sensitive. Absolute 
fidelity is the first essential of her existence.—The novel does 
not merely depict the undoing of an unfaithful spouse. It is, 
above all, an interesting psychological study. 

In “Dyre Rein,” 1896, we meet many types familiar from 
earlier works of Lie. There is Fru Orning, who by no means 
abdicates her rights in favor of her husband, and who un- 
hesitatingly resorts to strategy where nothing else avails; a 
strong-willed woman with her eyes on the practical side of 
things. But she is not wholly unable to understand the gentler 
emotions; although her pride suffers a severe blow when she 
consents to the secret engagement of her daughter Alida to a 
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poor clerk. Aunt Ra, Judge Orning’s aunt, is somewhat akin 
to the governor’s wife in “Familien paa Gilje,” at least in her 
mania for finding suitable husbands for her many nieces. But 
her social position is unimportant. Physical infirmity prevents 
her from any social intercourse, and she has become an em- 
bittered old woman. In spite of the fact that she has to stay 
at home, she keeps well informed about all that is going on in 
the district, and even elsewhere, so far as it interests her. She 
is proud of her ancestry and upbraids her nephew soundly for 
his lack of ambition. If it were not for his indifference, he might 
now have some influential position, and his daughters would 
not be lacking desirable suitors. Here, in this out-of-the-way 
corner, they have meager chances. The more necessary it is 
that Aunt Ra should interest herself in the matter. It is, 
however, not by diplomacy that she seeks to gain her ends, 
like our old friend, Aunt Zittow. She has ample means, and the 
children of her nephew will some day be her heirs, that is, if they 
conduct themselves properly. Conscious of the power inherent 
in her wealth, she gives her advice, nay, her orders, bluntly. 

That her young nieces have hearts which they might wish to 
consult in choosing husbands never occurs to Aunt Ra. There 
is, moreover, little choice for those poor girls, four in number, 
and a foster sister, a distant relative of the family, in addition. 
The latter, to be sure, is no particular problem. “She was 
stout, fat, and roundish, of an entirely different type from the 
Orning family, a kind, strong, intelligent face with a pair of 
small, quick, blue eyes.”” Barbara, the foster sister, is wholly 
without pretensions, practical, and endowed with a liberal 
portion of common sense. Her foster sisters have all very 
pronounced individualities. Eufemia is conventional, uppish, 
and prudish. Even her own sisters do not take her quite 
seriously. It is characteristic of her that she emphatically, 
though vainly, protests against having her name abbreviated 
to Femia. Marianne makes no pretensions. Her face has been 
marred by smallpox, and she has already reached twenty- 
five, so her chances for marrying are meager, in spite of her 
good nature and eventemper. Alida hasbeen provided for by aunt 
Ra, much to her chagrin, but nilly willy, she has been engaged 
by aunt Ra to the rich foundry owner Groth. Alida is heart- 
broken, for she loves K vigstad, a clerk in her father’s office, who 
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has studied law, to be sure, but has not yet passed his examina- 
tions, and is of common origin. When Alida frankly lets him 
know that she has placed all her hope in him, he swears off 
amusement and dissipation, gets ready for the bar examina- 
tions, and thirty years later we find him the owner of Judge 
Orning’s estate, with Alida for his wife, and a large flock of 
children around them. Alida has for a long time not dared 
to reveal her inclination for Kvigstad to any one. But as the 
wedding with the detested Groth draws nearer, she speaks up 
before it is too late, and her mother is sensible enough not to 
force her daughter into the dreaded union, though she cannot 
think of the wrath of aunt Ra without fear and trembling. 
“That money!.... That money!! She will disinherit Alida 
.... and perhaps the others also.”’ Judge Orning has an even 
better insight into the nature of his children than their mother 
and inwardly rejoices over the stand taken by Alida. ‘There 
are characters who save themselves under any circumstances, 


and others who are conquered by them..... It was Alida he 
was just thinking about..... Just as firm and definite and 
honest and reliable and good as her mother... . but fortu- 


nately endowed with deep feeling and feminine suppleness,” 
qualities which Fru Bolette is lacking. 

When the judge informs his aunt of Alida’s decision and the 
approval of both parents, the old lady flies into such a rage that 
she, in spite of her lameness, gives the judge a vigorous box 
on the ear. He takes it very calmly, for he realizes that his 
aunt has put herself in the wrong by allowing her temper to 
get the better of her. Aunt Ra comprehends the situation her- 
self and tries to make amends by promising to use her influence 
to secure for Kvigstad some office or other. And she apparently 
also finds a way of compensating Groth for his loss, and, at the 
same time, of keeping his wealth in the family. At any rate, 
thirty years later, we find Marianne as Fru Groth. There can 
be no doubt that aunt Ra arranged this marraige. Marianne 
has become a dutiful wife and has promising children, but there 
exists no bond of affection between her and her husband. 

But we have been anticipating the course of events. At 
the opening of the novel, the four daughters of Orning are in 
a state of great excitement, because a new assistant to their 
father is to make his appearance. Dyre Aakisen Rein is in some 
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respects a very promising young man. He is well trained, 
traveled, cultured, and heir to considerable wealth. In spite 
of all these qualifications, he appears often rude, as a matter 
of fact, actually is rude to the daughters of the judge, in- 
tentionally so, to scare the young girls off, for he will not 
marry. Eufemia is quite convinced before Rein’s arrival that 
she will be the chosen one, but, offended in her dignity, she soon 
withdraws from the contest. Marianne does her best to make 
an impression upon Rein, but to no use. Rein affects to distrust 
all women. In reality, he merely distrusts himself: 


The cheek of the girl is red and round, 
And her voice is ever so gentle. 
The apple beckons sweetly a while, 
But the worm is lurking within it. 


he declaims as a sort of manifesto of his attitude. Rein is 
generally distrustful of his fellowmen and understands animals 
far better than human beings. The fault lies, of course, with 
himself. Like David Holst, he is full of mystic awe, and is 
greatly tormented by fears of responsibility. The following 
lines reveal the underlying cause. “I only remember that I 
stood and gazed at my mother when she, so to speak, vanished— 
I wondered where her thoughts might be when they went 
astray in the infinite, like birds—somewhere in a mystic world 
beyond ours. Where one never should enter,’ he added 
gloomily. “We are punished for going beyond boundaries. 
Boundaries are the moulds in which the world was cast. 

“Indeed, I was anxious for knowledge and eager enough 
to learn. But unfortunately, my teachers did not succeed in 
fitting my inner sight with the spectacles of civilisation. .... 

“T remember my first lasting impression. 

“I was sitting on the floor, playing, and listened to my 
mother conversing with the midwife, both with hushed voices, 
about the fact that something like a rudimentary finger was 
removed by an operation from my back when I was a year old. 

“Tt was a nail, and not the point of a claw—the midwife 
assured my mother. 

“T listened eagerly and was impressed that it must not be 
spoken about. 

“Later on, I could not think of anything else. It was always 
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in my mind—I felt as if something were clutching my back— 
as if something invisible were pursuing me. 

“And then that tale about deformity in the family, which 
leaked out in our home—some evil to be atoned for every 
seventh generation. 

“T began to shun people—used to be seized by the terrible 
feeling of harboring in my body—carrying around with me— 
another individual, whose toes and fingers were sticking out of 
me. During the years of adolescence, I would wake up scream- 
ing with terror.—Now he was about to crush me. 

“Ves, explain it away,” Rein said mockingly. ‘There are 
families, cultured enough, in which there live on some ill-boding, 
mystic legends. They may pass on from generation to genera- 
tion. Some dark crime, or some mystic circumstance or other, 
can burrow itself deeply into consciousness through genera- 
tions. All members of such a family probably imagine that they 
don’t believe in it, but they, nonetheless, have it perhaps in 
their blood as a secret question. Is it I whom Nemesis will 
overtake or not? 

“Tt is as if something had happened, somewhere among 
remote ancestors. Desires have wrought havoc, have brought 
some one to fall; the sacred boundaries which nature utilizes 
in evolution have been transgressed, and the sluice of some 
hidden current of wry consequences has burst somewhere in 
the hoary past.” 

When about to be married, he scribbles to his fiancée the 
following note: “I was overcome by fear today. It came upon 
me so grotesquely that now I should go home to my Delilah, 
the charming, young, confiding Delilah, and be tricked into 
morality, responsibility, citizenship, and marriage, with all its 
consequences down through the ages..... A hatred suddenly 
sprang up in me; I saw in you nature’s allurement—in your 
innocent, faithful eyes, the treachery of nature. She first casts 
the spell of illusion upon her tool, to make the results un- 
fathomable for the victim. 

“‘Nature!—if she were, at least, indifferent, unfeeling, acci- 
dental—so to speak, inanimate..... But she is sly—uses us 
with secretive cunning, squeezes one dry like a lemon (sponge) 
—utilizes the blood of one’s heart to the last drop, and casts 
one away, used-up in body and soul. What does it matter to 
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her that there is left lying a trembling, repentant heart, shriek- 
ing with agony.” 

We can readily understand that a man with such an outlook 
upon life should dread the responsibility of marriage. But 
nature has ensnared Rein through Merete, the youngest 
daughter of Judge Orning. Merete has some traits in common 
with Susanna in “Den Fremsynte,” especially her fearless 
courage and optimism, her frankness and unfaltering devotion 
and loyalty. When Rein is about to flee, before he succumbs 
irrevocably to the allurement held out to him by nature in 
the person of the tender, witty, graceful Merete, she does not 
hesitate to beg him to stay. “Do not leave, Rein—father 
cannot spare you.—You must not leave..... If I have no 
one—nothing left to me in this world to think of—then it will 
turn out as you said this morning: She is indeed a poor gir] 
who has chosen you as a friend.’”’ She pleads with him in an 
impassioned little note. 

Like David Holst, Rein does not conceal his fears from 
the one he loves, but she has courage enough to suffice for both. 
Merete is herself a very sensitive soul and has leanings towards 
the supernatural or occult. The day before Rein’s arrival, she 
has a precise vision of the man, whom she does not know even 
from description, but her experience does not fill her with fear 
of the mystic forces in life. 

The real issue of the novel is avoided as in “Den Frem- 
synte;”’ but it is not Merete who is sacrificed. Rein, who 
according to old custom is not permitted to see Merete at all 
the day before the wedding, is tormented by sinister thoughts 
and since Merete is not at hand to dispell them, his doubts 
drive him to despair, and he goes and drowns himself. Merete 
is crushed by her grief and, for days, hovers between life and 
death. Her youth conquers in the end, but Merete has become 
an invalid and is constantly confined to her bed. She lives in 
her memories, but takes, nonetheless, a deep interest in the 
affairs of those near and dear to her: a touching, pathetic figure 
in her patient suffering. 

And yet, Marianne, who has married the rich Groth, as 
stated before, declares emphatically: “If a great love had 
fallen to my lot in this life—I should gladly now lie where you 
are lying, Merete!”’ 
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The following remark of Merete seems to echo Lie’s own 
feelings. ‘“There was no such haste and speed in our days, you 
know. There were not so many things happening. The mail 
came once a week, and with it that little sheet of a paper. .... 
One had time to ponder over one’s impressions—and they, 
perhaps, were felt the more deeply.” 

There is a close relationship in theme between “Den Frem- 
synte” and “‘Dyre Rein,” but the atmosphere of the far North 
is lacking in the latter, for while that region is the homeland of 
Rein, to be sure, it is not the setting of the story. David Holst 
determines to renounce Susanna, his childhood love, and his 
happiness, only after the family physician has pointed out to 
him the possible consequences of a marriage, Rein comes 
fortified with a whole philosophy of life, a mature man with 
rich stores of experiences. When he ultimately succumbs to 
“the wiles of nature,” vulgarly called “the mating instinct,” 
he furnishes a striking illustration of his own theories. In the 
intimate pictures of the family life at Vangen, Judge Orning’s 
estate, “Dyre Rein” is akin to “Familien paa Gilje.” 

“Faste Forland,” 1899, is also a variation of a theme with 
which Lie dealt before. Thomas Ross, however, has already, 
and independently discovered his literary ability when we meet 
him; Faste has been abroad at a technical school, and when he 
comes home, it is his ambition to set the world on fire by means 
of his technical knowledge and business ability. He has grown 
up under very humiliating circumstances, and has often had to 
swallow his pride. Accordingly he persaudes himself that he 
hates his one time benefactors, who, indeed, may have helped 
him in a none too cheerful manner, and that he must avenge 
himself on them. Material power, money, in plain language, 
is the first essential, and it seems easy to Faste to accumulate 
it, for he sees his projects, one and all, in the light of poetic 
fancy. By virtue of his eloquence, which reminds one a little 
of Endre (Niobe), he succeeds in launching a stock company 
to develop the possibilities of his native town, which lies on 
the coast, as a watering place or summer resort. For a while, 
he basks in the sun of his success, but his triumph is short- 
lived. Before the enterprise has really become a going concern, 
one of the chief supporters goes into bankruptcy, there is a 
severe slump in the value of the stock, the company must 
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liquidate, and the small fry among the stockholders lose their 
money. A girl friend of Faste, Bera Gylling, has tried unceas- 
ingly to convince him of his unfitness for business. Let alone 
his lack of judgment and experience and of seeing things 
through the medium of his imagination; he is, above all, too 
scrupulous and tender-hearted. When the collapse comes, 
Faste is on the point of committing suicide. Bera Gylling 
plays somewhat the same role in relation to Faste as Katharina 
Linstow towards Thomas Ross. The chief difference is that 
Faste forgets Bera, not over a cunning coquette, but over his 
ambitious notions. If anything, Bera Gylling shows even more 
forbearance than Katharina Linstow. 

Bera is highly intelligent, frank, honest, and unselfish. 
Faste injures her feelings deliberately on more than one occa- 
sion, but Bera harbors no resentment. He is the man whom 
she has chosen, whom she loves more than her very life. In 
the eyes of the world, he is an unbalanced fool, a failure, the 
target of the most bitter criticism, and not without just cause. 
But Bera sees more deeply than others and is fully aware of 
his genuine value and his poetic ability. But she will not de- 
part from the truth, such as she sees it, in order to win him. 
Even when he seemingly has arrived at his goal she tells him: 
‘“‘ I am still wondering over it,—I cannot at all comprehend 
that such an imaginative mind as yours should be able to ac- 
complish reliable results and carry through some practical 
matter,—especially on a large scale.’”’ When he is, apparently, 
on the way to conquer his native town, Bera refuses him, but 
gladly claims him as her own when he has suffered ignominy 
and defeat. ‘You are the whole world to me. Aside from you 
there is nothing, absolutely nothing, for me.—That I now know 
for certain.” Since Bera is not without means, they can afford 
to marry at once. Providence seems to be watching over the 
fate of the man of genius. 

Faste has two sisters and an idiotic brother. S¢lvi, the older 
of the girls, is the mainstay of her widowed mother, or rather, 
of the whole family. She has employment as cashier, and is 
accordingly, economically independent, but not at all happy 
on that account. Fortunately she wins the man whom she loves, 
before she becomes hopelessly embittered. Agnete, the younger, 
has a position as governess in the family of an elderly, well- 
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to-do widower, a kind-hearted, benevolent clergyman. When 
pastor Fejer asks her to become his wife, Agnete is induced, 
in part by sympathy and compassion, in part by economic 
considerations, to accept him. At the eleventh hour, how- 
ever, her whole being revolts at the unnaturalness of such a 
union between youth and old age, and she saves herself by 
precipitate flight. Fru Forland, an invalid, doubled up by the 
gout, lives only for her children. Her ambitions are humble, 
and her horizon is narrow. At times, the many afflictions that 
have fallen to her lot give rise to doubt, but she does not lose 
her belief that her whole fate was only a preliminary stage to 
a higher life. ‘Either that,—or there was nothing at all,— 
only the agony of man crushed under the heel of fate,—and 
then life would be unendurable.” 

In 1900, there appeared the three act play ‘“Wulffie & Co.” 
It is directed against the evils of the alcohol traffic, in those 
days still a legitimate trade the world over, but based upon the 
unscrupulous exploitation of the weaknesses of one’s fellow- 
men, and bringing moral and physical ruin upon millions. 
Consul Wulff Wulffie, who describes himself as a brutal up- 
start, has heavily invested in highly profitable distillery 
stock. It does not even remotely occur to him that he, as 
the owner of such stock, is morally responsible for the havoc 
wrought by this nefarious traffic. When his son Ottar, who is 
about to marry a wealthy young woman of an old, established 
family, is to join the firm as a partner, he is so revolted by the 
discovery that Wulffie & Company have big interests in the 
rum business that he not only refuses to join the firm, but breaks 
off his engagement and hurriedly leaves the country. Of 
course, he renounces the wealth of his father and intends to 
devote his life to the fight against the demon rum; and the 
consul’s entire family sees the matter in the same light as 
Ottar; the conscience of the consul is, at last, aroused, and the 
recognition of his moral responsibility drives him insane. Fru 
Wulffie, who is of old, refined stock, idolizes her husband. 
It is, in part due to her influence that Wullffie contributes 
very liberally to all sorts of philanthropic causes, but in part 
his benevolence is for him a form of advertising. His heart 
certainly is not in his giving. The younger daughter, Eline, 
is a kind well-meaning girl, as is Selma Reinskoug, the fiancée 
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of Ottar. Wullffie’s older daughter, Karna, is already twenty- 
four. Until the catastrophe comes, she is inclined to play the 
rich man’s daughter. She is really in love with Hein, a gardener 
in the employ of Wullffie, a man of genius and a dyed-in-the- 
wool socialist; but at first, Karna suppresses her love for con- 
ventional reasons. She is partly trying to convince herself, 
when she harangues Selma in the following strain: “You 
cannot make me believe that either of us would go and marry 
simply because she is delirious with love. We in our position 
have other things, too, which we value highly and take into 
consideration—but we have inhibitions, from which poor people 
are exempt. And a girl of one of the foremost families who 
has been brought up with the expectancy that some day she may 
inherit perhaps a whole million, is pretty quick to comprehend 
that she crushes more than the plumes on her hat if she crawls 
through a poor man’s door. No, indeed, we have to weigh 
many considerations in the balance and finish,—after careful 
thought,—by falling in love with the one who in all respects 
is best suited to us. After people are married, they play hide 
and seek, separate and meet, stage an idyl and build their 
cottage within the common precincts of their park or garden.” 
But when her eyes are opened to the iniquity of wealth, she 
is ready to renounce it, and we leave her seeking consolation, 
her head hidden on the shoulder of Hein, the humble gardener. 
Karna is, accordingly, true to the type of women which Lie 
extolled. 

About “Naar Jernteppet falder,” 1901, (When the Steel 
Curtain Drops)Lie wrote: “The idea underlying this book had 
long been brewing in my mind. It interested me to know 
how people would act, each one in his own way, if they suddenly 
stood face to face with death.” The work is a description of 
the life on a transatlantic liner, a very good picture, indeed, of 
the people brought into such close contact for the duration 
of the voyage. But on the eighth day, the routine of the old 
game of hide and seek, of flirt and love, of selfish calculations 
and cold hatred, suffers an interruption. From the pocket of a 
stoker, who recently died, a note is unearthed which states 
that he has planted an infernal machine somewhere in the 
hold, which will sink the ship at a certain stated hour. All 
search for this terrible contrivance is in vain, and as the in- 
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evitable catasthrophe draws nigh, the majority of the people 
on board succumb to fear. The reactions differ widely, but 
seem psychologically probable. The whole proves a false 
alarm, and the people now shamefacedly seek to keep out of 
each other’s way. Here, as elsewhere in the works of Lie, the 
women easily hold their own, nay, they outrank the men in 
intelligence, character, and courage. 

The evil in man, in which Lie so long refused to believe, 
apparently occupied his mind more and more in his declining 
years. It forms the theme of “Ulfvungerne,” 1904, “A Leaf 
from the Book of Passion,” according to the subtitle. While 
it can in no way be said that Lie repeated himself, we find 
here many features that we encountered before in his works. 
As in “Onde Magter,” we have a man—Knut Ulvung,—who 
cannot endure defeat, not even competition or rivalry, he will 
wreck any enterprise which has not been submitted to him 
and has not received the stamp of his approval. Anyone who 
dares to ignore him he regards as his mortal enemy, and he 
does not shrink from the use of the most reprehensible means 
to bring about the defeat of his opponent, whom he regards in 
the light of a rebel, for independent action seems to him insur- 
rection against his usurped authority. Thus he has, some 
years ago, ruined the engineer Bjelke, who dared to ignore 
consul Ulvung in his undertakings. Another element which 
we met in “Onde Magter”’ is the jealousy of the upstart Ulvung 
towards his nearest rival, Major Diiring, a representative of 
breeding and culture. The domineering character of Knut 
Ulvung and his relentless persecution of those who dare to 
oppose him is so well known that few dare to incur his enmity. 
His mad desire for power is accepted by the people like any 
other scourge which nature inflicts upon them. It must be 
weighed against his many good qualities, among which real 
ability for leadership ranks high. 

When the novel opens, a new potential rival for power 
has appeared on the horizon in Niels Bjelke, the son of Ulvung’s 
fallen foe. But Margrethe, the consul’s favorite daughter, 
takes an interest in Niels, and Ulvung harbors no hostile feel- 
ings toward the young man if he only will acknowledge the 
authority of the almighty consul. That is, however, the thing 
which Niels will never consent to do. He has completed an 
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engineering course with high distinction and hopes to win 
fame and wealth for himself by developing the water power 
of the locality. Magrethe Ulvung urges him to lay the scheme 
before her father, but Niels will not sacrifice his independence. 
He starts out on his enterprise together with a nephew of 
Major Diiring, of course using borrowed capital. At first, the 
counsul takes the whole matter lightly, but he soon begins to 
suspect the magnitude of the scheme and, at once, sets about 
to frustrate it. The headwaters are in certain swamps, high up 
in the woods belonging to a wealthy peasant, Wolmar by name. 
Wolmar is a bachelor, past fifty, boorish, and greedy for 
money. Ulvung sees no other way of bringing Wolmar and his 
swamps under his control than to bribe him with his youngest 
daughter, Bolette, a slender, delicate, sensitive, and romantic 
girl, who neither dares to oppose her father, nor end her life, 
as she puts it. 

The mother, Fru Narna, is the counterpart of her busband 
in her desire to rule, but it is the first article of her creed that 
Knut Ulvung’s will has to be obeyed at any cost. It must be 
borne in mind that the consul sells his daughter, not to save 
himself, as Mads Foss does in “Malstrém,” but solely to 
gratify his desire for power. Bolette’s mind gives way under the 
ordeal. Consul Ulvung seeks to excuse himself with the fact 
that Martine, his oldest daughter, whom he also forced to 
marry a man she did not want, in the end found herself again. 
Is it his fault that Bollete is weak and that she succumbed? 
The defense is very weak, indeed. In the first place, the consul 
does not reckon all the years of heartache during which Martine 
in her imagination followed Captain Witt, the man of her own 
choice, from port to port, all around the globe. Secondly, 
Wendelbo, Martine’s husband, is a gentle, unselfish philosopher 
and a man of true culture, while Wolmar is an uncouth, greedy 
peasant. The chief factor, to be sure, is the difference in the 
characters of the two women. Martine is pretty much a chip 
of the old block, mannish in her tastes and bearing, very 
proud and jealous of the position and prestige of herself and 
her parents. But until the very moment that she stands face 
to face again with captain Witt she clings to her romantic 
illusion. Only when it becomes apparent to her that she no 
longer possesses her old charm for her one-time lover, she falls 
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back on her pride. Then she reminds the captain haughtily: 
“Oh, yes, you were then only mate,—and a young boy, you 
know.” In accordance with her strength of character, she reso- 
lutely tells her husband that she henceforth will be to him a 
more affectionate wife, and Wendelbo gladly comes to her 
aid. 

Consul Ulvung ere long succeeds in forcing Niels Bjelke to 
abandon his undertaking for lack of funds, and Ulvung, of 
course, acquires title to the enterprise. Niels goes to America 
to try his luck there, for empty-handed, he will not come for 
Margrethe. The latter is her father’s darling, which does not 
prevent him from trying to settle for her, too, the choice of a 
husband, but here he meets his Waterloo. In the firm stand 
which she takes in the matter, Margrethe bears a strong re- 
semblance to Inger-Johanna. Having just been told by her 
old nurse the story of Martine’s marriage, she repeats to her- 
self: ‘“That shall never be my fate, never...... That shall 
never be my fate, never.’’ But, we may ask, what will become 
of her determination when she faces the inexorable consul? 
It remains unshaken; she tells him right in his teeth: “T tell 
you, father, as well now as later, that shall never be my fate, 
never.” 

Margrethe is honest, frank, strong-willed, courageous, and 
loyal. It grieves her that she, in a manner, must betray her 
father to be true to Niels, but her love rules supreme, and she 
is utterly fearless in regard to the possible consequences. Her 
mother is terrified and remonstrates: “But, Margrethe, how 
can you oppose father in this manner? You know well enough 
that he cannot stand it, .... must not be contradicted. You 
might at least have tried to admit that this match was, at any 
rate, not inconceivable. But no: that’s final.” 

“Exactly so: that is final, mother” 

“But you know, indeed, Margrethe, however kind he is, he 
must have his will, or—or,—I verily believe he may go insane.”’ 

“Yes, he has become so because you never have spoken 
a frank work to him. That would have been annoying, and it 
was always only a question of keeping him in good humor. No, 
mother! My father will not go insane. But he loses in human 
worth as long as you lie to him.” 

Such views are not in accord with Fru Narna’s philosophy 
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of life. “It was very unwise of her to oppose him in that way,” 
she remarks about Margrethe. “A woman must have a little 
skill in getting through this world in a roundabout way. One 
can obtain a good deal from father if one only does not cross his 
will. Since, however, neither Niels nor Margrethe will make the 
slightest concession, the fate of both is sealed. When the consul 
ultimately relents, it is too late. Niels is now across the ocean, 
perhaps never to return. Margrethe and Niels keep up a 
meager correspondence, but the latter is more devoted to his 
ambition than to his love. Almost twenty years pass by before 
he attains success, and then he thinks of coming back on a 
visit. At first Margrethe is filled with passionate joy, but, in a 
very skilful manner, Lie suggests the vanity of her hope. In 
the evening, she is reading an old manuscript dealing with 
““Margrethe of Geldern,” and there occurs the paragraph: 

“I do not believe that this body of mine, wasted by sorrow, 
can any longer give pleasure and joy to a man, or that he would 
enfold in his arms this emaciated figure, except for the sake 
of wealth and gain. Nor do my lips any longer resemble the 
petals of roses. And instead of my youthful arms and lofty 
bosom,....I have only a wrinkled face and eyes ruined by 
weeping with which to delight a man.” Margrethe has been 
robbed of life’s greatest value, and through no fault of her own. 
At the very best, the two can only save the wreckage of their 
lives. But the “old Satan and tyrant” remains enthroned as 
firmly as ever. To be sure, his conscience is tormenting him 
sorely, but he will not relinquish one iota of his power. He has 
carried out the plans of Niels, developed the water power, and 
brought growth and prosperity to the district. 

“And there was really no one in the town who denied that 
the honor of having conceived the idea and carried it forward on 
his somewhat stooped shoulders, belonged to old Knut Ulvung. 

“But they were mistaken if they thought that he might 
declare himself too old and withdraw from the game. He con- 
tinued to be engaged in everything —Not a board or director- 
ship of which he was not a member, at least an honorary 
member, or the dominant force. 

“He was borne up, so to speak, by popular opinion and the 
confidence of the people. In all he had undertaken, he had 
come out the victor. 
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“It was, indeed, a fact that enterprises not approved of by 
Knut Ulvung might just as well be abandoned at once. 

“Envious people, to be sure, are to be found everywhere. 

“People who did not understand how to subordinate and 
adjust themselves were bound, in the mere course of events, 
to pay the penalty. They were simply run over. Nature herself 
exterminated such noxious creatures.” Lie’s presentation is 
impartial enough, but one gains the impression, nevertheless, 
that his sympathy was not with the old wolf Knut Ulvung. 

Envy is the theme of “@sten for Sol vestenfor Maane og 
bagom Babylons Taarn,” 1905, (East of the Sun, west of the 
Moon, and behind the Tower of Babel) Lie’s last work of fic- 
tion. The narrative chapters alternate with passages of a 
speculative and symbolical character, in which our much 
vaunted civilization is reviewed with a great deal of irony. And 
yet, Lie adhers to his optimism. Though life is but one inces- 
sant struggle, life is good, and there is meaning in it and an 
ultimate goal. 

The story proper deals with two friends, both physicians, 
and former fellow students. William Adler is a man of large 
means and comes of an influential family. So he attains posi- 
tion and power early in life, and his further career is assured. 
Ole Stjerng, on the other hand, is poor, and his path is strewn 
with obstacles. But he is a real genius and very optimistic. 
It seems that his success is within easy reach when he is given 
the promise of a liberal stipend to carry on certain scientific 
investigations abroad. Unfortunately he, at this juncture, deeply 
offends Adler by rather frank but good-natured banter. What 
makes the matter worse is that he speaks the truth. Adler, in 
spite of his many advantages over Ole, has always envied him 
for his genius, and wounded to the quick by his remarks, he 
determines upon revenge. He has no difficulty in preventing 
the actual award of the stipend and in ruining Ole’s private 
practice, all behind the mask of friendship. When the eyes of 
the sanguine, naive Ole are opened at last, he sees the futility 
of any attempt to bring Adler to account, and, abandoning all 
hope of ever receiving any official support, he decides to leave 
the city, to remove to some remote country district, and there 
win by several years practice the means necessary to carry on 
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his investigations abroad. He succeeds, and we ultimately 
learn that he has become a European celebrity. 

There can be no question that Ole is greatly indebted for 
his success to his wife, Hanny. She stands valiantly by him 
during his years of struggle and trial, cheerfully bears up under 
the economic burden, never wavers in her confidence in Ole’s 
ability, and keeps alive his hope and courage when he is in 
danger of despairing. Having enumerated all her worries about 
money matters, which fall wholly on her shoulders since Ole 
cannot manage money whether he has much or ever so little, 
Lie goes on: “But all that, indeed, was like nothing compared 
to her worry and anxiety about Ole, who, more than ever 
before, was fighting for his genius and the cause of his life amidst 
ever increasing bad luck and difficulties .... without com- 
plaint, but heavy of heart.’’ When he is on the point of sur- 
render, she urges him: “Dear Ole, don’t give yourself up.— 
You must not lose confidence, do you hear? Didn’t you always 
say that this was merely a squall which we must weather... . 
and that the first essential is confidence in oneself?’”’ These 
arguments not producing the desired effect, she fetches their 
little boy and asks Ole: “It it not courage and cheerfulness 
we are to teach the boy? Or would you have us beat the 
retreat?” 

And Hanny is not only devoted and loyal, but also practical, 
intelligent, clear-minded, the very help-mate Ole Stjerng needs. 
Hanny is simply one more in the long procession of women 
created by Jonas Lie who are the equals of their husbands, true 
friends and comrades in arms in the battle of life. 

The women characters in the works of Jonas Lie who at all 
measure up to his ideal regard love as the highest value in life. 
If they are disappointed in love, they do not become embittered, 
but seek consolation in some form of practical service to human- 
ity. In the portrayal of Lie, the sensual element of love is con- 
spicuously lacking. Love is never the mad passion, the all con- 
suming fire, as Knut Hamsun so often depicts it. The merits 
or demerits of the loved ones do not influence the affections of 
Lie’s ideal women. Their love is wholly unselfish. It can be 
wounded to the quick, but it seemingly never dies. 
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At the same time, Lie’s women possess keen minds, a grasp 
of facts, sound judgment, and practical ability. In a number 
of instances, the woman is the making of the man of her choice. 
And it is usually the woman who does the choosing. 

There can be no doubt that Lie’s conception of true woman- 
hood was moulded by the noble character of Fru Thomasine 
Lie, his wife. 

In his works, we do not find one character of the Nora type. 
His women do not adore male creatures whose perfections exist 
only in their own imaginations; accordingly they are spared rude 
awakenings to the actual facts. They are not blind to the 
imperfections and faults of the men they love; nor are these 
women flawless themselves. Being human they have their 
imperfections as well as the men. 

Two extremes in the feminine camp found no favor in Lie’s 
eyes: the conventional woman and the militant advocate of 
women’s rights. The former he hated wholeheartedly, and on 
numerous occasions, he depicted the havoc wrought by blind 
obedience to convention. On the other hand, while not opposed 
to the true emancipation of women, he had no sympathy for 
clamorous advocates of equality of the sexes. He was aware 
that many of them only desired rights and privileges, often of a 
doubtful character, and entirely ignored their duties. Lie’s 
best women jealously guard their independence, not asa matter 
of principle, but from innate necessity. Without theorizing or 
arguing, Lie pleads for the true emancipation of women: the 
right of every individual to follow the dictates of his own 
conscience. Accordingly wives and daughters depicted by Lie 
assert themselves over against their husbands and fathers. 
There can be no question with which side the author sympa- 
thized. It is true that the woman often makes the greater 
sacrifice, but this is inevitable since she has been endowed with 
superior qualities. The feminine types favored by Jonas Lie 
outclass the men physically, mentally, and morally. The men 
are often materialistic, greedy for wealth and power, deluded 
about their own gifts and limitations, and lacking moral back- 
bone. Although in some instances his men may be considered 
the equals of their mates, they never seem to occupy a position 
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of superiority. Among Lie’s women inferior types are not 
numerous among the principal characters, though they are not 
altogether lacking. No doubt, Lie portrayed what he learned 
by actual experience and close observation. Directly or in- 
directly Fru Thomasine Lie exerted a strong influence upon 
her husband’s conception of true womanhood. 
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REVIEWS 


Norsk TIDSSKRIFT FOR SPROGVIDENSKAP, under medvirkning 
av Olaf Broch, Hjalmar Falk, Konrad Nielsen, D. A. Seip, 
E. W. Selmer, Alf Sommerfelt, Jakob Sverdrup, utgitt av 
Carl J. S. Marstrander (Norwegian Journal for Linguistic 
Science, edited by Marstrander with the cooperation of 
Broch, etc.). Vol. I. Oslo, 1928, Pp. 288. Price: 12 crowns. 


Whatever one may think of the nationalistic spirit just now 
prevalent, one can only admire the courage of this small group 
of Norwegian scholars in establishing a new periodical devoted 
to linguistic science. For, although there is no indication that 
the pages of the journal are closed to others, the first volume 
is the work of the editorial board alone. 

Alf Sommerfelt contributes four articles, which, however, 
form a single organic unity. They are: Lei Phonétique (pp. 10— 
21), Sur la Nature du Phonéme (pp. 22-26), Une Abréviation 
de Voyelles devant 4 (pp. 27-29), and Remarques sur la Valeur 
Expressive des Voyelles (pp. 30-31). The argument is briefly 
as follows: What we have called phonetic laws should rather 
be called formulas. Real phonetic laws apply to all languages 
and to all times. Several such are suggested by Grammont’s 
laws of dissimilation. 

Leonard Bloomfield (Language 2. 157) is right in saying: 
“The number of different phonemes in a language is a small 
sub-multiple of the number of forms.—Every form is made up 
wholly of phonemes.—These two assumptions are empiric facts 
for every language that has been observed, and outside’of our 
science are theoretical necessities. Such a thing as a small 
difference of sound does not exist in a language.” But he is 
wrong when he continues: ‘Linguists who believe that certain 
forms resist phonetic change, implicitly reject these assump- 
tions, though, so far as I can see, we could not work without 
them.—The morphemes of a language can thus be analyzed 
into a small number of meaningless phonemes. ... . ” Bloom- 
field apparently clings to the view that the phonemes are ex- 
clusively physiological and blindly follow the ‘“‘phonetic laws.” 
As a matter of fact phonemes have various psychic values, and 
several different degrees of consciousness. Thus English s has 
one psychic value in the genitive and another in the plural, 
while another s may have very little psychic value. Therefore 
we cannot analyze a language “into a small number of meaning- 
less phonemes.” 

An example of a deviation in the development of a phoneme, 
which is due to grammatical needs, is furnished by several 
Irish dialects, where intervocalic h is lost with contraction of 
the two vowels or lengthening of the preceding vowel, except 
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that, when this would obscure an important grammatical dis- 
tinction, A remains and the preceding vowel is shortened. 

An example of the inherent expressiveness of a vowel is 
furnished by the language of a three-year-old child. When 
confronted with two grotesque pictures, one of a round-faced 
scowling ogre, and the other of a laughing face, she named the 
former Mump, which means in the language of her environment 
“fa child of plump and puffed out face.”’ For the second, she 
invented a variant of this word, Mippe, in which the vowel i 
expressed the different emotion called forth by the laughing face. 

Georg Morgenstierne publishes ‘““Notes on Shughni”’ (pp. 
32-84). Shughni is a little-known Iranian dialect without a 
literature and likely soon to be supplanted by Persian. Some 
materials on it were collected by Morgenstierne during a stay 
in Kabul in 1924. The article consists of some notes on phonetics 
and phonology, a vocabulary of about 850 words, two brief 
texts with English translation, and an appendix containing the 
names of a number of villages in the dialect territory. 

Carl J. S. Marstrander is the author of the longest article 
in the volume, “Om Runene og Runenavnenes Oprindelse”’ 
(On the Origin of the Runes and of the Names of the Runes— 
pp. 84-179), which is followed by an astract in French (pp. 180— 
188). Marstander holds that the runes were borrowed, about 
the beginning of the Christian era, from partially Latinized 
Celto-Etruscan alphabets of the Alpine region by the Germans 
who were most powerful there, namely the Marcomanni. The 
runes gradually spread northward, but in the South they were 
presently given up in favor of the Latin alphabet. The reason 
why they left so few traces in the place of their origin is that 
they were not at first inscribed on durable materials. 

Jakob Sverdrup contributes a discussion of “Die Kurzen 
Vokale e und i im Gotischen” (pp. 189-202). He protests against 
the mystic devotion to “phonetic law,”’ which leads to the 
conclusion that Indo-European é became / and then # became 2 
before 7 and h, although there is no evidence for such a chron- 
ology. He regards the change of original 7 to 2 before r and / 
as assimilative, while the change é to ? is dissimilative before 
nasals, assimilative before i or uw in the next syllable, and 
analogical in radical syllables of the present system and in 
derivative nouns. He lays stress upon the fact that Gothic 
retained 2 in reduplicating syllables and in a few words besides, 
and upon the further fact that West and North Germanic 
frequently retain original é. 

There is also an article on “‘Tre Edda-ord”’ (Three Words of 
the Edda) by Hjalmar Falk (pp. 5-9); but I have not read it. 
No wonder scholars whose native language is other than 
German, French, or English occasionally publish in their own 
tongue; but, when they do, they must not expect to reach a 
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wide public. To be sure, it requires comparatively little labor 
to work through an article in any language of Western Europe 
except Basque, but the slight added toil will effectively deter 
all but a few who have special interest in the subject treated. 
However, if the thing is ever to be done, a Scandinavian 
language is in order in treating of Old Norse. 

Pages 203-261 are devoted to eleven reviews of books on 
linguistic science, most of them long and incisive accounts 
of important works. Then follow four pages of brief notices, 
a list of books received, and a number of Blandede Meddelelser 
(Various Announcements), including an obituary of Marius 
Hegstad, who died Nov. 21, 1927. The volume is closed by 
an excellent classified index. 

No man can work through the material here presented 
without being impressed with the wide interests, the great 
activity, and the thorough competence of this group of Nor- 
wegian scholars. If one looks for a trace of the local origin of 
the papers, he will find none except a relatively large amount 
of attention to Germanic and particularly to Norse, and that 
is certainly not a fault. The only other general traits that I 
have noticed are an inclination toward the French school of 
linguistics and unusual emphasis upon Celtic studies. Although 
only one short article, one review, and two of the brief notices 
are primarily concerned with Celtic, the Celtic words in the 
index outnumber those from any other group of languages. 
Celtic has been shamefully neglected by comparative gram- 
marians, and an attempt to restore the balance is entirely 
praiseworthy; but it is a bit surprising when Marstrander says 
(p. 228) that “among the West Indo-European systems the 
Celtic is without any doubt the most archaic.” 

Many a passage in the volume tempts one to praise or 
refutation; but it seemed better to present merely a sketch of 
what the new journal is. In that way it can most readily be 
shown that we have here a periodical of first rate importance— 
one that must be placed in all libraries that pretend to satisfy 
the needs of linguists. The volume is well printed on excellent, 
heavy paper; it presents a more sumptuous appearance than 
any other linguistic journal now published. 

E. H. STURTEVANT 

Yale University 





ZuR WORTGRUPPENLEHRE. Mit Proben. Von John Ries. 
Tausig & Tausig. Prag, 1928. 


This little work of 151 pages is a valuable treatise on the 
grammatical groups of words in German. The author has played 
an important réle in the development of syntactical study. He 
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has influenced important linguists, among them several of the 
very best. In earlier years the present reviewer, too, came under 
his influence. Hence he took this recent treatise into his hands 
with considerable interest, and was not disappointed. It shows 
a deep insight into the subject, and will be a real revelation to 
many. The reviewer recommends it warmly. In this brief 
discussion of the treatise he desires to confine himself to a few 
points where he differs with the author. 

Among the interesting groups discussed the appositional 
group attracts attention by reason of its extensive and careful 
treatment. The reviewer differs here with the author at several 
important points. He desires to say a few words in general 
about the oppositional construction before he presents the con- 
flicting views. 

In the appositional construction a simple or modified head- 
word is followed by a simple or modified appositive that ex- 
plains the headword. As the appositive always says something 
of the headword, it is in reality a predicate. In German, es- 
pecially older German, the appositive agrees with its headword 
in case: Wilhelm, mein dltester Sohn, wohnt hier. Das Vermégen 
Wilhelms, meines dltesten Sohns, ist gefihrdet. Ich habe es 
Wilhelm, meinem dltesien Sohne, gegeben. Ich habe heute 
morgen Wilhelm, meinen dltesten Sohn, getroffen. 

Thus, though the appositive is a predicate, it may have 
nominative, genitive, dative, or accusative form, according 
as its headword is a nominative, genitive, dative, or accusative. 
This usage conflicts with another, much more common, usage, 
according to which the predicate is a nominative. The nomina- 
tive follows a copula, which is only a mere formal element 
employed to introduce the real predicate: Er ist ein armer 
Mann. Apposition is a much older construction, antedating 
the introduction of the copula, and still has the earmarks of 
primitive expression. The appositive becomes a predicate by 
virtue of its mere position after or before another noun or pro- 
noun, now usually after the noun or pronoun. Though the 
two predicates—appositive and predicate noun—differ in con- 
struction and often also in form, they do not differ in function. 
Hence it is only natural that in the appositional construction 
the appositive sometimes has nominative form instead of the 
form of its headword, for it has been influenced by the new, 
more common, predicate construction that requires nominative 
form: Da war auch der Thronerbe mit drei seiner Vettern, 
simtlich allerliebste Biirschlein von 7-9 Jahren. In English the 
predicate nominative is common‘in the appositive relation: 
There was only one close carriage in the place, and that was 
old Mr. Landor’s, the banker (G. Eliot). 

In a highly inflected language, like German, it is not easy 
to yield to the natural tendency to give the appositive nomina- 
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tive form. The preceding genitive, dative, or accusative is a 
strong restraining force and leads to the use of genitive, dative, 
or accusative. But in one very common category the nominative 
has gained a complete victory. In contrast to older German, 
where the appositive often agreed with its headword, the 
appositive now regularly has nominative form provided it 
represents a particular individual and its headword is a noun 
with a broad general meaning: das Haus des Professors Schmidt 
(instead of older Schmidts). On p. 78 of the treatise the author 
expresses the opinion that aversion to the repetition of the end- 
ing s of the headword has something to do with the disappear- 
ance of the ending s in the appositive. He says this is proved 
by the fact that the s was retained longer after a preceding 
weak headword: des Landgrafen Ludwigs (Lachmann). But 
the reviewer has a still later example of -s after a strong head- 
word in -s: auf der staubigen Chaussee des Vetters Wassertreters 
(Raabe, Abu Telfan, XXXVI). Is the aversion to the repetition 
of -s the only factor at work here? 

To the reviewer it seems clear that the dropping of -s here 
is a case of a natural victory of the nominative rather than of 
an aversion to the repetition of -s. We think of individuals in 
connection with the nominative form. In case of appositives 
with abstract force a genitive ending here is almost unthinkable 
today. The nominative is always used: Und doch war er (the 
artist Menzel) ja Verkérperung des preussischen Begriffs Soldat 
(K. Storck in Der Tiirmer, March 1907). The appositive 
Soldat, although a concrete noun, is here vividly felt as sym- 
bolizing the abstract idea of faithfulness to duty, an idea 
single in kind. The appositive is in the nominative because the 
mind is thinking of only the abstract idea pure and simple. 
The idea pure and simple is usually associated with the nomina- 
tive. The fact that the appositive follows another noun is of 
itself sufficient to indicate that it is predicated of it, explains it. 
Moreover, the nominative is widely used elsewhere to predicate. 

In the preceding paragraph we have seen that there is one 
category in which the appositive now never agrees with its 
headword. This is a modern development in German. Does 
it denote a growing tendency to break away from the old usage 
of making headword and appositive agree in case? On p. 3 of 
the treatise the author claims that strict concord of headword 
and appositive is natural German expression. Also the reviewer 
holds this view, but he looks at the fact with different eyes. 
The author says that in German there is concord here because 
there are in the language forms that make concord possible. 
On p. 29 he says that in English concord does not take place 
because there are in the language no forms that make concord 
possible. If the reviewer understands the author, the author 
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believes that in general concord is the natural order of things 
in the appositional construction. 

The reviewer believes that even in a highly inflected 
language, like German, concord here is sometimes felt as un- 
natural expression. This is indicated by the occasional use of 
the nominative here by even the best writers.In the category 
described above the nominative has secured a full victory. 
In English, where in the course of its development unnecessary 
forms have disappeared, concord in the appositional con- 
struction has in general for the most part been abandoned. 
The simplicity of the language made this possible. The nomina- 
tive is employed not because a genitive is impossible, but 
because the nominative is simpler and more natural. 

On p. 117 of the treatise the author claims with considerable 
emphasis that a nominative of direct address can never be an 
appositive to a pronominal headword, as in “‘Jhnen, hoch- 
verehrter Kollege, weihen wir dies Glas.’’ He stoutly maintains 
that a nominative of direct address is absolutely independent, 
and cannot be degraded to dependency. In the mind of the 
reviewer, however, there is not the slightest doubt that the 
nominative of direct address is often used as an appositive to a 
pronominal headword. In the German sentence just quoted 
it is so used. Hochverehrter Kollege is an appositive to [hnen. 
The nominative of direct address here, however, is used not 
only as an appositive but also with its full original force, so that 
it performs a double function. Indeed, it is quite common for 
a word to perform a double function. In “Ich bat ihn es zu 
tun’”’ ihn is not only the object of the verb dat, but also the 
subject of the verb tun. 

In German there is often no inflection in the headword: 
Professor Schmidis Haus, etc. In older German there was in- 
flection here. This older usage is preserved in groups in which 
Herr is the headword: Herrn Schmidis Haus. The usual lack 
of inflection in the headword, as in the first example, indicates 
clearly that the appositional group is now felt as a compound. 
As the group is felt as a unit inflection takes place at the end 
of the unit, as at the end of a word. The group is now felt as 
a unit only when the governing noun follows, as in the first 
example. When the governing noun precedes, the old force 
of the headword is still felt and the inflectional ending is added: 
das Haus des Professors Schmidt. The explanation of the dis- 
appearance of the inflectional ending of the appositive here 
has been explained above. 

In different places in the treatise the appositional group 
described at the beginning of the preceding paragraph has been 
treated very carefully and at length. The author believes that 
in this particular group the headword has lost its old character, 
and has developed into an adjective element. On pp. 74 and 
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116 he says that in such examples as der Dichter Schiller, Pro- 
fessor Schmidt, Frau Schmidt, die Stadt Berlin, the headword 
is now no longer explained by the appositive, but itself explains 
the appositive. The author has thought his problem over 
carefully, but the reviewer believes that he has fallen into a 
serious error, misled by the fact that the headword has a broad 
general meaning here. He jumped to the conclusion that the 
first noun of the group with its broad general meaning, like 
an adjective, puts the individual indicated by the following 
noun into a class. In fact, however, the individual indicated 
by the appositive is singled out of a class instead of being put 
into it. ‘‘Der Dichter Schiller schrieb es’? means ‘‘Der Dichter, 
der Schiller hiess, schrieb es,’”’ not ‘Schiller, der ein Dichter 
war, schrieb es.” “Frau Schmidt wohnt hier” means “Eine 
Frau, die Schmidt heisst, wohnt hier,’”’ not “Schmidt, die eine 
Frau ist, wohnt hier.”’ “Die Stadt Berlin ist sehr schén”’ means 
“Die Stadt, die Berlin heisst, ist sehr schén,”’ not “Berlin, das 
eine Stadt ist, ist sehr schén.”’ In “Die Stadt Berlin sorgt gut 
fiir ihre Parkanlagen” it is absolutely sure that die Stad¢ is the 
head word, as the possessive adjective points to it, not to 
Berlin, which is neuter. Thus it seems quite probable in all 
these cases that the old headword is still a headword, and the 
old appositive still an appositive. And yet the reviewer’s 
belief in this theory was pretty thoroughly shaken when he 
came across the sentence: “Herr, Frau, und Fraulein Schmidt 
waren da.”’ It seemed to him at first as though Herr, Frau, 
Fréulein were adjective elements, i.e., determining words, not 
headwords determined by a following word. Closer examination, 
however, confirmed his first view, that they are headwords. 
Herr, Frau, Fréulein form a threefold subject, of which Schmidt 
is predicated—a threefold headword with the appositive 
Schmidt. 


A change, however, has taken place in this group in certain 
cases. In certain expressions headword and appositive have 
entered into such close relations with each other that they now 
form a compound when the governing noun follows, as illus- 
trated in the second paragraph above this. In some of these 
compounds the old headword has become a mere fossil, as so 
often elsewhere in compounds one of the components ceases 
to be used outside of compounds. English Miss, Mrs., Mr. 
and German Fréulein are now little used outside of this appo- 
sitional group, where they survive as mere fossils. The old 
grammatical relations of the components, however, have not 
been disturbed at all, which is generally the case in compounds. 
Indeed, compounds are wonderful preservers of older life. 


GrorcE O. CURME 
Northwestern University 
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Fgroysk-Donsk OrdaB6K. M. A. Jacobsen og Chr. Matras. 
Torshavn, Felagid Vardin. 1927-1928. Pp. 474. 


This is, perhaps, the most significant contribution to 
Scandinavian lexicography published in recent years. While 
the Faroese language is no doubt the least important member 
of the Scandinavian group, judged from the point of view of 
the number who speak it, its close relationship to Icelandic, and 
its generally conservative character, give it a special interest 
to all students of Old Norse. And its Middle Age literature is 
one of very respectable proportions. This consists for the most 
part in ballads and folk-tales, but many of the ballads are very 
old and among them are some very fine ones; and the number of 
Faroese ballads is so vast that not even Denmark or England- 
Scotland has a like number. On the linguistic side the wealth of 
the Faroese vocabularly will seem to some remarkable, for 
this is a small island nation with a population of only ca 27,000 
souls; and yet this dictionary of the language contains ca. 23,000 
words, as I estimate it (469 pages of two columns each and 
ca. 25 words in the column). 

The present is the first published dictionary of the Faroese 
language; there was one started by A. C. Evensen in 1905-08, 
but this reached only the word for (168 pages). The editors 
have had many forerunners, however, whose unprinted MSS 
they have been able to use. The first of these goes back to 
1773 and was by Jens Christian Svabo, who in addition to this 
first dictionary prepared during his life-time four other glos- 
saries. These and a later MS by Nicolai Mohr are preserved 
in the Royal Library in Copenhagen. In 1887-88 a new dic- 
tionary of Faroese based on the Svabo-Mohr works, and pre- 
pared by Svend Grundtvig and Jorgen Bloch, was ready in 
MS, but this also was never printed. That the present one 
could be issued at all, and issued in this form, is due to the 
existence of the Carlsberg Fund. 

I shall note here a few aspects of the vocabulary of Faroese. 

1. The number of very old words is striking: beara, wave; 
alda, large billow; gaat, threshold; garpur, strong fellow; 
gersimi, treasure; mikudag, Wednesday; cf. also aldamét, turn 
of the century. Cf., further, the vb. vita, to ascertain, secure 
information, by the side of the vb. vita, to know. 

_ 2. A great many old words are serving new uses, often in 
very interesting ways. The vb. d/éta in ON meant to perform 
a pagan sacrifice; the act was accompanied by certain spoken 
words. To-day in Faroese the vb. b/éta means ‘to curse and 
swear (bande og sverge), and the noun dlétan is applied to 
violent swearing. The semantic connecting link is clear. InON 
rida meant ‘to ride,’ and it has come to be used almost every- 
where in Gmc., I take it, in reference to riding horseback 
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(Eng. ride, Germ. reiten, Dan. ride, etc). However in Faroese 
rida means: 4a, ‘to lie unsteadily,’ as when a plank is lying un- 
steadily on two rocks; b, ‘to be balancing.’ It is also used of 
riding horseback. The ON adj. frdénn, ‘sparkling, gleaming’ 
variagated’ remains as frentur, ‘checkered’ (hence number 3 
in the extensive meaning development of this word, which 
I have discussed in this Journal vol. XXV, pp. 299-329, see 
esp. p. 304). But the pl. frenir, may also mean ‘a piece of news,’ 
or just ‘news,’ as {4 frenir av nékrum, get news about something. 

3. Doublets with formal and semantic differentiations are 
often interesting. ON hAvelfa remains in the form hvglva, and 
in the meaning ‘to overturn, upset (unintentionally)’; but there 
existed a past prtc. holfinn, ‘upturned,’ and a wk vb. holfa, pp. 
holfat, ‘to lie upturned.’ This latter is in Faroese now both a 
trans. and an intrans. verb, the latter in the sense ‘to turn 
over;’ hence hAvglva, ‘to upset (something with contents in it)’ 
but Aolva, ‘to turn something (as a pail) over, so the bottom 
will be up.’ The vb. ansa means ‘to heed, watch,’ etc., and the 
adj. ansin, becomes ‘attentive.’ Then there are formed the two 
nouns ansni, used in reference to the attitude (care, concern), 
and ansur, in reference to the action (attention, watching over, 
etc). The noun afian, ON aptan, is pronounced aftan, in the 
meaning ‘evening,’ but the word aftan, ON aftan, aptan, mean- 
ing ‘from behind,’ is pronounced attan, which is the phonologi- 
cally correct form; but the vb. aftna, ‘to become evening,’ is 
not pronounced aftna, but atna. Possibly non-Faroese (Danish) 
influence has operated in aftan, ‘evening,’ to differentiate it 
from the homonymic adv. aftan. 


4. Such substitutions as & for p or k for ¢ are sometimes met 
with, as geykn, pronounced dzekn, from ON gaupn; further 
aina, to turn evening, is also pronounced akna. 

5. The vocabulary is throughout almost wholly Gmc; con- 
cretes and abstracts, common terms, learned words, and all. 
The word for ‘consonant’ is hjélj6d, which, as will be seen, is 
formed exactly as were formed Dan. medlyd, Ger. mitlaut, and 
Latin consonant. ‘Sound’ is lj6d, ‘sound change’ is ljédbrigdi; 
‘diphthong’ is éviljéd; ‘nation’ is tj6d; ‘government’ is rikis- 
styri, and ‘ministry is rikisréd. There is likely no adult Faro- 
man who does not understand perfectly the meaning of most of 
the 23,000 words of his language. 

The book is excellently printed and attractively gotten up 
and is in every way a fine piece of book-making. It was printed 
at Prentsmidja Dimmalettingar, Torshavn, Faroe Islands. It 
is an especially helpful and welcome feature that every head- 
word is first given the literary form, then the pronunciation in 
phonetic transcription. 

GrorceE T. FLom 
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Das EINDRINGEN DER HOCHDEUTSCHEN SCHRIFTSPRACHE IN 
LiinesurG. Von Hans Teske. Niemeyer, Halle. 1927. 175 
S. 9 M. geheftet. 


Das lange von den Germanisten als Aschenbriédel behandelte 
Mittelniederdeutsche scheint endlich zu seinem Rechte kom- 
men zu sollen. Man hat sogar nach dem Weltkriege besondere 
Lehrstiihle fiir das wissenschaftliche Studium des Niederdeut- 
schen errichtet, so in Greifswald, Hamburg, Miinster, Rostock, 
eine ganz ungewoéhnliche Erscheinung, die ihre Erklarung nur 
finden kann in der neu erwachten Liebe zur engeren Heimat, 
zu allem, was bodenstindig, was volkstiimlich ist. 


Besondere Verdienste um das Niederdeutsche haben sich 
in jiingster Zeit erworben Conrad Borchling, Herausgeber des 
Niederdeutschen Jahrbuches und des Korrespondenszblattes des 
Vereins fiir niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, der mit Professor 
Agathe Lasch an einem neuen Mittelniederdeutschen Hand- 
worterbuch arbeitet, da das nach Liibbens Tode von Walther 
vollendete mittelniederdeutsche Handwérterbuch seit zwei Jahr- 
zehnten vergriffen ist. Ferner hat sich um den Aufbau einer 
niederdeutschen Philologie verdient gemacht Professor Wolf- 
gang Stammler, ebenfalls wie Borchling an der Universitat 
Greifswald, dem wir die Geschichte der niederdeutschen Litera- 
tur verdanken. Und endlich Professor Agathe Lasch, Hamburg, 
Verfasserin der vorziiglichen Mittelniederdeutschen Grammatik 
Halle, 1914, und der Geschichte der Schriftsprache in Berlin bis 
zur Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts, Dortmund, 1910. Agathe 
Lasch gibt ausserdem mit Conrad Borchling, Greifswald, und 
Robert Petsch, Hamburg, die Hamburgischen Texte und Unter- 
suchungen zur deutschen Philologie heraus, welche seit dem 
Jahre 1925 in Dortmund erscheinen. Professor A. Lasch war, 
nebenbei bemerkt, seit 1910 am Bryn Mawr College tatig, erst 
als associate, seit 1913 als associate professor of Teutonic Philo- 
logy. Infolge des Krieges kehrte sie nach Deutschland zuriick, 
habilitierte sich im Jahre 1919 als Privatdozent an der Uni- 
versitat Hamburg, wo sie seit 1923 eine volle Professur fiir 
deutsche, besonders niederdeutsche Philologie bekleidet. 


Ich spreche etwas ausfiihrlicher von ihr, weil sie in dem 
im folgenden zu besprechenden Buch von Hans Teske, Das 
Eindringen der hochdeutschen Schfriftsprache in Liineburg, aus- 
driicklich erwahnt wird als diejenige, welcher sich der Verfasser 
ganz besonders zu Dank verpflichtet fiihlt fiir ihre Anregung, 
ihren Rat und ihre anspornende Kritik bei der Abfasung seines 
Buches. Hans Teske promovierte unter Professor Panzer in 
Heidelberg im Jahre 1924 mit einer Dissertation unter dem 
Titel: Geschichte der Schriftsprache in Liineburg. Diese Arbeit 
ist leider ungedruckt geblieben wie so viele andere Arbeiten 
aus der Zeit der gréssten Not Deutschlands. 
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Teskes Dissertation stand naturgemiss unter dem Einfluss 
der Schule Braune-Sievers-von Bahder u. a., alles Gelehrte, 
denen die Wissenschaft so unendlich viel Wertvolles verdankt. 
Sie wollte an der Hand der Geschichte jedoch nur die Tatsache 
konstatieren, dass im Laufe der Jahrhunderte das Mittel- 
niederdeutsche in Liineburg durch das Hochdeutsche als 
Sprache der Kanzlei, der Gerichte, der Kirche, u.s.w. ver- 
drangt wird. 

Die Erforschung der Ursache dieses merkwiirdigen Uber- 
gangs von einer Schriftsprache in eine andere, danach wurde in 
dieser Erstlingsarbeit Teskes nicht gefragt. Die Aufgabe, wie 
auf niederdeutschem Boden eine Schriftsprache einer anderen, 
von ihr so von Grund aus verschiedenen weicht, wie eine aus- 
gebildete Uberlieferung einem neu aufkommenden Brauch, 
einer Mode sozusagen sich willenlos fiigt, ein einzig dastehender 
Vorgang, dem auf keinem anderen Teile unseres Sprachge- 
bietes etwas Ahnliches an die Seite gestellt werden kann,—diese 
lohnende Aufgabe sucht Hans Teske in seinem reiferen Werke 
zu lésen, mit welchem sich diese Zeilen beschiftigen, in seinem 
héchst lesenswerten Buche von dem Eindringen der hochdeut- 
schen Schriftsprache in Liineburg. Das Buch kann sogar den- 
jenigen empfohlen werden, welche der allein selig machenden 
Lehre der Junggrammatiker von der Ausnahmslosigkeit der 
Lautgesetze und der sich gegenseitig ablésenden Wirkung 
gesetzlicher und willkiirlicher, phonetischer und analogischer 
Sprachverinderung, immer noch nicht so recht Geschmack 
haben abgewinnen kénnen. 

Wenn Teskes erste Arbeit unter dem Einflusse der Jung- 
grammatiker stand, so ist sein zweites Werk unter dem sich 
immer mehr fiihlbar machenden Einflusse der gewaltigen Ar- 
beiten von Konrad Burdach entstanden, der, obgleich Zeit- und 
Studiengenosse der Junggrammatiker, von Anfang an ihren 
Lehren skeptisch gegeniiber gestanden hatte, weil er das Gefiihl 
nicht los werden konnte, dass diesen Lehren das Beste fehlte, 
die Seele. Burdach war Schiiler von dem grossen Georg Cur- 
tius, er war Schiiler von dem genialen Wilhelm Scherer, und 
endlich war er Schiiler von dem einzigen Rudolf Hildebrand. 
Sprachgeschichte und Kulturgeschichte im weitesten Sinne 
des Wortes waren nach Burdach auf das engste miteinander 
verkniipft. Das hat er gefiihlt, das hat er gelehrt, wie er uns 
das noch einmal kurz und biindig im 25. Bande des Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology auseinander gesetzt hat, seit- 
dem er seine erste Seminararbeit unter Wilmanns in Bonn 
in Angriff nahm, die beiden Fassungen von Goethes Werther, 
die 1774 erschienene und die Umarbeitung fiir die Schriften 
vom Jahre 1787 mit einander zu vergleichen nach Komposition 
und Charakteristik, also vornehmlich in aesthetischer Hinsicht. 
Hier sah Burdach, wie der Patriziersohn aus Frankfurt seine 
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heimische Umgangssprache zu Gunsten des in den gebildeten 
Kreisen Leipzigs gesprochenen und von Gottsched sanktionier- 
ten Meissnischen aufgegeben hatte, und es rollte sich vor 
seinem geistigen Auge das ganze Problem der Einigung der 
neuhochdeutschen Schrift- und Literatursprache auf. An diesem 
Problem hat Burdach unausgesetzt alle die folgenden Jahre 
weiter gearbeitet, er hat es nie aus den Augen verloren und die 
endliche Lésung desselben in seinem grossartig angelegten 
Werke Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation zusammen gefasst, das 
jetzt hoffentlich noch erscheinen wird, ehe Burdachs Hand 
erlahmt und seine Augen sich schliessen. 

Nach Burdachschem Vorbilde und unter dem Einflusse 
seines Lehrers, F. Panzer, der in seiner Rektoratsrede vom 
Jahre 1926 sagt: “politische, siedlungsgeschichtliche, kul- 
turelle und geistige Taten und Leiden eines Volkes finden in 
der Sprache erkennbaren Niederschlag—’’ beriicksichtigt 
Teske deshalb nicht einseitig nur die sprachgeschichtlichen 
Quellen zur Erklirung des Phinomens “Untergang einer 
Literatursprache in geschichtlicher Zeit,’’ sondern er zieht 
Quellen aus allen benachbarten Gebieten der Geisteswissen- 
schaften heran. Und dies macht Teskes Buch so interessant, 
dass es sich fast wie ein historischer Roman liest, wie ein Buch, 
das wir nicht anstehen einem weiteren Leserkreise als dem der 
Philologen aufs beste zu empfehlen. 

Der enge Zusammenhang zwischen der Sprachgeschichte 
und der politischen Geschichte, zuerst besonders betont von 
Konrad Burdach in seinen Forschungen zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Bildung, wird von Teske in der Vorgeschichte zu 
seinem Werk in meisterhafter Weise geschildert. Wir sehen an 
der Hand der Geschichte bei den Schriftkundigen Liineburgs 
zuerst den Ubergang von der lateinischen zur niederdeutschen 
Schriftsprache, wir sehen ferner innerhalb des Niederdeutschen 
den Einfluss des Ostfilischen, besonders den des grossen 
Rechtsbuches, des Sachsenspiegels des Eyke von Repgowe, als 
der Sprache der oberen Gerichtshéfe auf die Sprache Liineburgs. 
In tibersichtlicher Weise schildert Teske endlich den Einfluss 
des Stidtebundes der Hansa, die unter der Fiihrung Liibecks 
steht, das nun auch in sprachlicher Hinsicht wieder Muster 
und Vorbild wird fiir Liineburg, als hitte es gar nicht anders 
sein kénnen. 

Im zweiten Teile seines Buches, dem Hauptteile, wird dann 
in 11 Abschnitten der Ubergang von der niederdeutschen zu 
der hochdeutschen Schriftsprache in Liineburg uns vor Augen 
gefiihrt. 

Wir erhalten zuerst ein anschauliches Bild von Liineburg in 
seiner héchsten Bliite im 16. Jahrhundert. Bedeutende Bau- 
meister, Bildhauer, Maler, Dichter treten auf in dieser Zeit. 
Das Hochschulstudium, der Humanismus finden eine Stitte 
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hier. Ja, man triigt sich sogar mit dem Gedanken in Liineburg 
eine eigene Universitat zu griinden. Das gebildete Biirgertum 
Liineburgs steht selbstbewusst da, véllig iiberzeugt, dass es den 
Vergleich mit den Gebildeten anderer Stidte aushalten kann. 
So ist der Boden auch hier reif fiir die grossen Pline der Re- 
formatoren, die sich ja bei Leibe nicht ausschliesslich auf die 
Reformation der Kirche beschrinkten, sondern ungeheuer viel 
weiter gingen, vor allem, wie wires leider nur noch zu oft héren 
miissen, nicht der von den Humanisten geschitzten Bildung 
feindlich gegeniiberstanden. Denn wenn die Universitaten 
infolge der kirchlichen Unruhen und der damit verbundenen 
Kriege in den ersten Jahrzehnten nach der Einfiihrung der 
Reformation an Zuhérerzahl abnahmen und besonders die 
humanistischen Studien darunter stark litten, so darf man 
dafiir die Reformatoren nicht in erster Linie verantwortlich 
machen. Kirchengeschichte ist wie Sprachgeschichte auf das 
engste mit der politischen Geschichte verkniipft, was aber 
immer noch zu hiaufig tibersehen wird. Wie wahr das ist, davon 
gibt Liineburgs Sprachgeschichte ein eklatantes Beispiel. Mit 
dem Zusammenbruch der Hansa, welcher sich Liineburg nicht 
nur politisch, sondern auch sprachgeschichtlich angeschlossen 
hatte, denn die mittelniederdeutsche Schriftsprache war die 
Schriftsprache Liineburgs geworden, muss Liineburg sich nach 
einem anderen Fiihrer umsehen, sich politisch wie sprachlich 
anders orientieren. Zu Anfang des 17. Jahrhunderts steht es 
als Einzelstaat zwar noch stark da, aber auf die Dauer kann 
es sich nicht allein halten gegen das immer mehr erstarkende 
Landesfiirstentum. Wenn einst der Sachsenspiegel Vorbild ge- 
worden war fiir die oberdeutschen Rechtsbiicher, den Deut- 
schenspiegel, den Schwabenspiegel, das Weichbildrecht, so 
iiberflutet im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert die von Siiden kommende 
Bildungswelle nun den Norden, nun auch Liineburg, selbst in 
sprachlicher Hinsicht. Mit der Einfiihrung des rémischen Rechts 
unter Karl dem Fiinften werden die grossen siiddeutschen 
Stadtrechtsformen der hochdeutschen Stidte Muster und Vor- 
bild fiir die neuen Rechte Niederdeutschlands. 

Das Reichskammergericht, das auf dem Reichstage zu 
Worms ins Leben gerufen worden war, wird nun auch die 
oberste und héchste Rechtsinstanz fiir Niederdeutschland. 
Teske zeigt, wann die ersten hochdeutschen Schriftstiicke 
in der Kanzlei Liineburgs auftreten, und wie der sprachliche 
Ubergang in den einzelnen Zweigen der Kanzlei sich offenbart, 
wie auch ausserhalb des engeren Kanzleibetriebes, in Kaufbrie- 
fen und Familienurkunden dieser Ubergang allmihlich eintritt. 
In einem besonderen Abschnitt wird die Sprache des Liine- 
burger Gerichtes, des Obergerichts wie des Untergerichts, be- 
handelt. Abschnitt 9 ist der Sprache der Kirche und der 
Schule Liineburgs gewidmet. In dem nichsten Abschnitt be- 
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schiftigt sich Teske mit dem Buchdruck in Liineburg. Die 
ersten hochdeutschen Drucke werden aus dem Jahre 1619 
verzeichnet, der letzte niederdeutsche Druck, ein Gesangbuch, 
aus dem Jahre 1654. Im letzten Kapitel zeigt dann Teske wie 
der Ubergang vom Niederdeutschen zum Hochdeutschen sich 
auch offenbart in den Hausinschriften, den Inschriften auf 
‘Bildern und Gegenstinden und endlich in den Glockenspriichen 
Liineburgs. Die Hausinschriften werden allgemein hochdeutsch 
um das Jahr 1603, die Glockeninschriften um 1607. 

So sehen wir, wie die einst bliihende mittelniederdeutsche 
Schriftsprache iiberall an Boden verliert, in den Kanzleien, 
im Gericht, in Kirche und Schule, und zum blossen Dialekt 
herabgedriickt wird. In dieser Form allein kann sie weiter 
leben, als Schriftsprache hat sie keine Zukunft. 

Teskes Buch iiber das Eindringen des Hochdeutschen als 
Schriftsprache in Liineburg gibt Zeugnis von dem reichen 
Wissen des Verfassers und verdient das héchste Lob. 

EpRnst Voss 

University of Wisconsin 





BRIEFWECHSEL DER BRUDER JACOB UND WIL- 
HELM GRIMM MIT KARL LACHMANN. Herausgege- 
ben von Albert Leitzmann. Mit einer Einleitung von 
Konrad Burdach. Frommannsche Buchhandlung (Walter 
Biedermann). Jena, 1927. 2 vols., pp. xciv+1015. 4°. 


Two quartos of over five hundred pages each, bound in 
vellum-paper and half-morocco (tooled), thus the publisher 
finally presents to us the correspondence between Lachmann 
and the Brothers Grimm which first began to appear in parts 
in 1925. If one considers the taste shown in the color scheme 
of the binding (marbled white with ultramarine and scarlet), 
the high-grade paper, the pleasing format of the printed page, 
the meticulous care of the typography, he will rightly conclude 
that here a monumental work of the mind has found adequate 
external form. Three portrait sketches, two of which, by 
Franz Kriiger, are taken from Giirtler-Leitzmann’s Briefe der 
Briider Grimm (Jena, 1923), may reconcile us to the fact that 
facsimiles of letters have this time been omitted. Astonishing 
is the relatively large edition, 800 numbered copies of which 
only 125 were subscribed for in advance. Though the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences is supporting the enterprise, it is cheer- 
ing to note that a large and paying interest in it is taken for 
granted. The warmest praise is owing to Konrad Burdach 
and Albert Leitzmann whose efforts have made the material 
at last available, after overcoming infinite obstacles of a per- 
sonal, editorial, financial, and technical nature. 
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Burdach has also contributed the Introduction, eighty-two 
pages, in some respects anticipating the reviewers, yet giving 
far more than a review, giving an interpretation. He starts 
out from the fact that the mentality of the three men, not 
only of the Grimms, was descended from the spirit of Romanti- 
cism, patriotic motives mingling in them with a passionate 
surrender to poetry and the glories of the national past. It was 
the Romantic desire to restore the poetic monuments of the 
Old German period to their original beauty which made of 
Lachmann the text critic par excellence, for this desire was 
coupled in him with the fervid conviction that the form of those 
monuments could not be chaotic or arbitrary, but must be 
determined—like that of classical literature—by discoverable 
laws of language, metrics, and style. It is well known that a 
similar urge was alive in the Grimms in the field of folklore, of 
mythological and heroic tales, of law and customs, of language 
itself whose inviolability and necessity from the standpoint of 
evolution Jacob Grimm was the first to proclaim. It was, then, 
a trait inherent in Romanticism itself, viz: a reverent respect 
for what had actually been and developed, which led the three 
men onto the path of genuine research, incidentally becoming 
the strongest bond of their friendship. This is, in the main 
what Burdach shows. To him, the correspondence is “das 
grossartigste Denkmal”’ of the victorious battle against that 
irrationalism’ also Romantic, which for atime threatened toengulf 
the new science. But he gives us more. In presenting a brief 
but succinct survey of the development of Germanic philology 
up to the present day, he enables also the outsider to appreciate 
the historical position of the three scholars. The problems 
peculiar to Jacob Grimm and to Lachmann, fundamentally 
antagonistic, are seen to have determined the course of studies 
throughout the century since passed, in particular the problem 
of the growth of language as a psychophysical activity (“‘Natur- 
sprache’’) and that of a literary language, with its implied ques- 
tions of style and personality (“Sprachgestaltung”’). Thus, as 
Burdach concludes this part of his discussion, the “‘Briefbiind- 
nis” between Grimm and Lachmann takes us into the very 
midst of linguistic and philological debates going on at the 
present hour. 

The correspondence begins in 1819 and practically ends in 
1841, the date of the Grimms’ final arrival in Berlin where 
Lachmann, originally in Kénigsberg, had taught since 1825. 
Part of it had already been used and published, such as Wil- 
helm Grimm’s famous disputation with Lachmann concerning 
the Nibelungenlied (cf. Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, Vol. II 
[1870]), but the whole material is here given in full, including 
many “Beilagen.” It is admirably annotated, from a chiefly 
biographical and bibliographical point of view, by the editor, 
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Professor Albert Leitzmann. In addition to furnishing three 
exhaustive indexes, he has also identified, sometimes rectified, 
the manifold references to Schilter, Pez, Bodmer and Breitin- 
ger, C. H. Myller, and many others (not to mention those to 
then unedited texts) in current modern editions. One must be 
aware of the truly enormous reading of the three friends to 
appreciate his self-denial in this performance without which 
many treasures of the collection would be in sight but practically 
out of reach. 

An idea of what is here called “letters” may be suggested 
by the fact that the first four years comprise about ninety 
numbers totaling some 520 pages, and while later the bulk 
decreased quite perceptibly, the nature of the correspondence 
did not materially change. Of the beginning seemingly nothing 
is lost but Jacob Grimm’s first letter to Lachmann. As we know 
from a statement of his in a letter to Benecke, he had observed 
in some contribution of Lachmann’s (cf. the latter’s Kleinere 
Schriften, I, 115) that he was paying close attention to rimes, 
so he communicated to him his own results, inviting recipro- 
cation. This inception was not fortuitous; on the contrary, it 
was symptomatic of all that followed, for Lachmann was 
interested in those rimes from the angle of textual criticism, 
Grimm, because he found in them reliable source material for 
his labor on Germanic grammar. No wonder, then, that we 
soon see how the two scholars, pursuing different aims on a 
common ground of facts, supplemented and often mutually 
corrected their studies, with Wilhelm’s broad interests as an 
additional connecting link. And we see rising before us publica- 
tion after publication, text after text, above all the various 
editions and volumes of the Deutsche Grammatik, the Rechtsal- 
tertiimer, the Deutsche Mythologie, the Deutsche Heldensage, as 
well as the Nibelungen, Iwein, Walther, Wolfram, and Freidank, 
many of them in some sense or other unsurpassed to the present 
day. 

Nothing fundamentally new is added to the picture of 
Jacob Grimm as we find it in the second edition of Scherer’s 
biography (1885), but we now have the most valuable docu- 
ments upon which that beautiful presentation is based. Only 
one passage may be quoted here to recall the indefinable grace 
of his style, compared to which Heine, even in the best similar 
pages of his Harzreise, somehow seems noisy and artificial. 
Thirty-eight years old, Jacob Grimm wrote from Kassel, 
June 10, 1823 (p. 399 f): 

Ich war auch verreist, lieber freund, aber nicht sehr weit und zu fuss, mit 
einem rinzel auf dem riicken.. Ich wollte das stidtchen und die gegend 
wieder einmahl sehen, wo ich meine jugend zugebracht hatte und nun seit 1804 
nicht gewesen war. Das wetter begiinstigte mich, immer heiter kein tropfen 


regen und bei wehendem ostwind hinter mir nicht zu heiss. Eine menge froher 
und trauriger erinnerungen, die traurigen aber schon mild geworden durch die 
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lange zeit. Wege, baiume, wasser, wiesen noch alles so wie sonst, die kleinsten 
dinge unverindert, ich glaube dass sich fusspfide, ziune, abthei der 
felder jahrhunderte lang erhalten, nur ein paar hduser waren hinzugebaut. 
Ich bin durch hiibsche waldgegenden g en und blieb zu Giessen anderthalb 
tage. a Ausser dem bekannten Iwein sind noch einige andere handschriften 
vorrithig. . 


There is the man: his simple life, his quiet joys, his earnest 
studies, and his wide perspective. Nothing pedantic about 
this scholar. Of his Arbeitsweise some glimpses are obtained, 
interestingly substantiating what we already knew. Thusit 
was typical when he wrote of the Second Part of the Deutsche 
Grammatik, October 15, 1825 (p. 467): 


Mit genauer noth stelle ich wéchentlich den setzer zufrieden, der meinem 
ersten und einzigen niederschreiben nur einen halben bogen voraus geht. Ich 
leses erst beim corrigieren durch. Im augenblick des niederschreibens such ich 
mir die sache soviel ich vermag zu beleuchten und die anordnung macht bei 
der zihigkeit des stoffes nicht viel kopfzerbrechens. 


Similarly concerning Part IV, July 3, 1836 (p. 671): 

Als Sie von hier giengen [in April], war noch kein plan zur syntax gefasst, 
geschweige daran ausgearbeitet. heute aber sind sechs bogen gesetzt.. es 
steht also darum, wie um meine iibrigen sachen, und in der wirme der ausar- 
beitung hoffe ich doch eins und das andere zu treffen. 


This procedure, impossible without the comprehensive mental 
preparations which the correspondence illustrates, would have 
led to disaster in any mind not as abundantly stocked with 
knowledge nor imbued with the same Drang nach Wahrheit as 
was Grimm’s, and even at that, he paid the penalty. Lachmann 
reacted as we all should do, he admired his friend’s intuition 
without approving of it as a method. 

To do justice to Lachmann, as a man and a scholar, has 
been made distinctly easier by the publication, on the whole 
he surely gains. Thus we come to realize, what indeed should 
be obvious to anyone studying, e.g., his Wolfram (plus the vari- 
ants) with open ears, that his metrical theories, so much fought 
over, were by no means puzzled out on paper. He also had a 
firm grasp of phonetic questions and especially in this connec- 
tion appreciated the study of living dialects. That he was 
altogether too terse in explaining his critical texts is a fact for 
which he himself occasionally felt apologetic; in these letters 
we see his mind at work. An incorruptible practice of self- 
criticism appears as its dominant feature; Lachmann did not 
expect from others what he did not exact from himself. That 
he did consider himself a praeceptor Germaniae is of course well 
attested by his reviews. It is here most vigorously confirmed 
by his private utterances. There is no denying it, what he 
thought of fellow-scholars who, lacking Grimm’s genius, fell 
below his standards of learning and disgernment, of diligence, 
care, and method, of intellectual honesty and downright 
probity, lends perhaps the greatest zest to these volumes. 
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Docen, Mone, Zeune, Biisching, von der Hagen, but also Graff, 
Massmann, Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Ettmiiller, even Wil- 
helm Wackernagel—they all come in for their share of censure 
or worse. Nor did the critic, himself also a classical scholar, 
confine himself to Germanists, least of all in Berlin where one 
coterie was usually working against another. Many of these 
strictures were too severe and for this reason often brought 
gentle objections from Grimm even when he agreed with 
Lachmann in substance. Yet it cannot be denied that their 
orientation was objective; their value therefore remains regard- 
less of their validity or their historical importance. Thus he 
was doubtless right beyond some trivial occasion when he re- 
marked (choosing almost at random): ‘‘Wenn bei Hagen nicht 
alles Liige wire, so kénnte er viel mehr leisten” (p. 579), or 
when he inveighed against “‘immer méglichst kleine und dumme 
pensa, damit fix etwas zum Druck fertig sei” (p. 595). And it 
must also be acknowledged that Lachmann, whom many have 
considered self-righteous and arrogant, was genuinely humble 
face to face with the tasks before him and the science which 
he served. ‘“Discendo docemus” was his expressed convic- 
tion, and he is still teaching us by his example of learning. 

Lachmann had a penchant for turning well-known phrases 
upside down, inside out, often used with droll effect, as when he 
explained, complaining of the low number of students in his 
Nibelungen course (‘‘nur 8, darunter faule’’): “Es ist unpoeti- 
sche Zeit: weh dir dass du kein Enkel bist” (p. 554), or when 
he wrote, “Ich wiinsche Ihnen gesegneten Gervinus” (p. 669), 
referring to the latter’s call and impending arrival in Géttingen. 
But if his sense of fun tended to take the form of sarcasm, he 
was anything but that soured perambulating Variantenap- 
parat as which some outsiders might like to picture him. On 
the contrary, almost every letter in this correspondence shows 
him to have been, not only a man of principles and convictions, 
but of taste and charm, and above all of Gemiiti—that same 
good old-fashioned German Gemiit which was so richly charac- 
teristic of his friends whom the world only knows as collectors of 
fairy-tales. It is revealed by such traits as his almost passionate 
grief when Schleiermacher died (about another example anon), 
but most steadily by the understanding sympathy with which 
he, the bachelor, accompanied the Grimms in their various 
joys and sorrows, chiefly encompassed by the family life of Wil- 
helm of which Jacob formed an integral part. How simply and 
how beautifully did Jacob Grimm express it when he said of 
him in 1851, in his memorial speech in the Berlin Academy 
which was by no means the customary eulogy: “Wer ihn 
genauer nicht kannte, dem mochte er herb und verschlossen 
erscheinen oder abstossend, er war mildherzig, weich und voll 
liebe” (Kleinere Schriften, I, 161). 
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The man who said this knew whereof he spoke. He had 
probed his friend’s heart in the crisis of his own life, the three 
years following his expulsion from the University of Géttingen 
(December, 1837) for putting conscience above expediency. To 
be sure, for a long while it seemed as though Lachmann had 
failed in the test. If one can read between the lines, there 
had been something lacking from the very first. As Jacob 
expressed it later, June 27, 1839 (p. 705): “Ihr méchtet uns 
sonst nicht beipflichten, doch aber etwas zu liebe thun,” and 
that was not enough when moral support was needed more 
than anything else, especially in view of the sneering or haughtily 
“objective” attitude of certain circles in Berlin. Lachmann 
was one of those who cherish social order higher than constitu- 
tional law, and in a period when an upheaval rivaling the French 
Revolution was apparently drawing nearer every day, no one 
could expect him to change his views overnight because of 
some act of his friends that ran counter to them. The Grimms 
might have realized that his political persuasion, enlightened or 
not, might well be combined with staunch personal loyalty 
toward them, that at any rate it did not involve any dis- 
approval of their act as a confession of faith. On the other 
hand, who could have asked the exiled men to make the fine 
distinction if Lachmann did not do so himself? At last he 
found the right words, May 10, 1840, unable to bear the situa- 
tion any longer (pp. 707, 709): 

Wer kann mir vorwerfen dass ich das Einfache und Edle in Ihrem Schritt 
auch nur einen Augenblick verkannt habe? Ich habe mich nur nicht grade 
bewundernd dariiber vernehmen lassen, weil das tiberhaupt nicht sehr meine 
Art ist und weil ich mir selbst im Nothfall einen ahnlichen zutrauen wiirde. 
[This confession was essential !] Und ich habe nicht die ganze volle Freude daran 
gehabt, weil ich ein erfreuliches Ende in den bedenklichen deutschen Verhilt- 


nissen nicht sehen konnte.... Erbarmen Sie sich endlich und schreiben Sie 
in alter Art. 


Jacob did, Lachmann was unspeakably happy—a rather bitter 
reply of Wilhelm’s was never dispatched. The sacredness of 
memories accumulated in twenty years of a common struggle 
for ideals had thus been preserved. True, Bettina von Arnim, 
the high-souled champion of the brothers’ cause in Berlin, 
continued to hate Lachmann, wrongly convinced that he had 
been intriguing against her protégés’ call to the Prussian capi- 
tal. We have Jacob’s own characterization of her, in harmony 
with utterances of his to others before and after this one which 
was written three days after Lachmann’s letter (p. 710): 


Was Bettine von Ihnen sagt oder glaubt, thut bei mir weder Ihnen ab- 
bruch, noch ihr selbst, wenn sie irrt. denn sie irrt nur in edler absicht; sié ist 
ein tiberstrémendes gefiiss, das kein mass hilt, und alle dinge zu sehr durch 
einander wirft und gewaltsam zum ziel treiben will. 


We learn that the letters referring to this period of estrange- 
ment have been the chief reason for withholding the bulk of 
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the correspondence for so long (p. lxxiv). Herman Grimm, 
Wilhelm’s son who died in 1901, was mainly responsible for 
this. One can only speculate about his motives. Surely Lach- 
mann’s memory would have stood out in a clearer and fairer 
light, had the whole material been given to the public when 
his name was still a shibboleth to the warring factions. But 
that does not concern us much anymore. A greater pity it 
seems that the wealth of observations on almost every field of 
Germanistic endeavor, originating with him and with the two 
great brothers, was not made accessible when it might yet have 
had a direct bearing on current discussions. 

Even so, the publication is anything but an empty gesture. 
There is something in it which far transcends the importance 
of the sum of all its single contributions; that is its spiritual 
value. Ordinarily only the letters and memoirs of statesmen, 
or of great poets, are presented in as sumptuous a form as this. 
One cannot help becoming conscious of the contrast between 
it and the rather modest life-circumstances of the three scholars 
whose thought has supplied its substance. There might be 
occasion for some melancholy here, but no such feeling will as- 
sume force. For all along as one turns the pages, the quiet 
triumph will not down that to one who has achieved to be an 
entelechy, in Goethe’s meaning, the date of his death must be 
immaterial. The three friends whose correspondence lies 
before us were the founders of a new discipline the significance 
of which, potential and actual, was destined to reach far beyond 
its original confines. It is deeply gratifying to note, in these 
intimate confessions, that this fact with all the responsibility 
it implied was fully realized by each one of them. That is what 
makes the reading of these volumes so stimulating, so vitalizing: 
the realization that the joy in truth which filled the soul of 
Jacob Grimm, the will to truth, and nothing but truth, which 
consumed Carl Lachmann’s, have not perished with their bodies 
and cannot perish with their books. Maybe that the latter’s 
conception of truth was somewhat onesided, that he too wilfully 
closed his eyes to a type of facts which, though they could not 
be encompassed by the formulas of his day, are facts neverthe- 
less. Yet it is to be hoped that there may emanate from these 
letters, as Leitzmann expresses it (p. xciv), “eine innere stirkung 
gegen die wellen wilder synthese, wie sie heute unsre wissen- 
schaft, auch die vom deutschen altertum, von allen seiten 
iiberschwemmen und alle grenzsteine und klaren gliederungen 
fortspiilen.” In erecting this monument to the early giants of 
our science we have also set up a beacon-light, fed by their 
spirit, which may guide us in our own quest for truth. 


H. W. NorRDMEYER 


Washington University 
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THe KNOWLEDGE oF EnGuiisu. By George Philip Krapp. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1927. P. VIII, 572. 


The volume under review consists of a series of thirty essays 
dealing with the most important phases of the study of the Eng- 
lish language. “It has seemed advisable,” says Professor Krapp 
in the Preface, “to approach the subject not as a system, but 
from several different directions, each more or less independent, 
but each also leading to a general understanding of the subject 
which will result in the end, one may hope, in making clear at 
least a reasonable attitude of mind towards the variegated pro- 
blems presented by the English language in its practical applica- 
tions.” 

The author’s purpose has been to discuss the general under- 
lying principles of language, rather than to give comprehensive 
details and exhaustive lists of words and grammatical forms. 
The book, therefore, is not a systematic historical grammar, 
although the attentive student will get a good introduction to 
the history of the language by mastering certain chapters. 

The range of the subjects treated is indicated by such 
chapter headings as, English Today, The Golden Age of the Eng- 
lish Language, The Drift toward Regularity, Correctness, Etymo- 
logy, Authority, The Historical Study of English, W hat is Grammar, 
The Causes of Structural Change, English Sounds, Diction, 
Rhythm, Melody and Tone, Writing as a Fine Art. 

Although the book is not a rhetoric, yet it contains a few 
chapters on the major problems of style, an inclusion which is 
justified on the ground that “rhetoric itself is merely a branch 
of the general study of the language.” 

The treatment throughout is accurate and scholarly, and 
the style is easy and delightful. The reviewer has tried the book 
in a class of juniors and seniors majoring in English and has 
found it an excellent supplement to the first-hand study of 
early texts. C. M. Lotspricu 

University of Cincinnati 





THE PLace-NAMES OF WORCESTERSHIRE. By A. Mawer and 
F. M. Stenton, in Collaboration with F. T. S. Houghton. 
(The English Place-Name Society, Vol. IV). Cambridge, 
1927. P. XLIV+240. 


In just one year after the issue of the Bedforshire-Hunting- 
tonshire volume the EPN Society has been able to issue another 
volume, this time on the names of Worcestershire. This prompt- 
ness of issue is due, as the Editors inform us in the Preface, to 
the fact that the material hadalready in large part been gathered 
by Mr. Houghton, who for many years had been engaged in 
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this task. The volume is thus, to this extent, based on Mr. 
Houghton’s collections; and he has also céoperated in the work 
of indentifying the place-names of “‘the large masses of new 
MS material which we were able to submit to him.” Mention 
is also made of the pioneer work on the place-names of the 
region by Mr. W. H. Duignan (Worcestershire Place-Names, 
London 1905). No less than 32 other persons are named as 
contributing to the articles of the volume. 

There is first an Jntroduction of 23 pp. which sets forth the 
historical facts, so far as known, regarding the settlement of 
Worcestershire, supplemented now by deductions that may be 
drawn from this new pl. name material. Worcestershire was 
settled by West Saxons from the South, probably ca. 584 and 
after; but it was also, nearly as early, settled by Angles from the 
North, and apparently rather promptly Anglicised, for since 
628 it is definitely a part of the Kingdom of Mercia. The names 
are very largely genuine English; the editors note the fact that 
Scandinavian names are rare, though the Sc. were so numerous 
in the county that an XIth c. bishop of Worcestershire could 
refer to “all the thegns of Worcestershire, both English and 
Danish.” The Editors conclude that “the local nomenclature 
of the county was already established when Cnut and his earls 
introduced a Danish aristocracy into Worcestershire.””’ They 
also, therefore, think that the pl. name Clent, so important in 
in W, is not Scandinavian as usually held, but is of some other 
origin. As they seem to be right upon the former point I sug- 
gest that the name is an OAnglian word KLANT (= Old Frisian 
kiant), “rock,” and that its pronunciation with—e—, instead 
of —a—., is due to the fact that it was first used as the second 
element of a cpd name; cf. DUNCLENT. 

A few points may here be noted. That OE Jow became a 
rising dipthong in a part of the county is seen in such forms as 
NOWEHAM, p. 55, and many others; elsewhere NEWNHAM, etc. 
Both forms are early (but there is e.g., NAUNTON BEAUCHAMP, 
which has -ew-before 1563). It would seem that the early 
occs. of the -ow-form (modn.-o-,-au-, etc.), are found 
especially in Oswaldslow Hundred (Worcester city and envi- 
rons), as NouNTON, 1182; and short eo as pronounced -yo(-o), 
in the name SHouLToN, Osw. Hundred, which the Editors 
trace to OE sceolh. OE ceald (Mercian cald) is always cald in 
the dialect and in the pl. names of Worcestershire, as CALD- 
WELL, p. 218; the word OE cealf is chalve in the dialect, but, on 
the other side, in place-names it is calve, as CALVECROFT, 
p. 221. However OE ceorl, churl, is always charle, as CHARLTON, 
p. 105, and Cuarrorp (OE ceorlaford), p. 340. OE wic, village, 
is -wick in 15 pl. names, and -wich in 7; the names in 
-wich (and Wich-) seem to be found mostly in Clent 
Hundred; those in -wickK are most characteristic of Oswald- 
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slow. Perhaps this bears out in some measure the view of the 
Editors on the name CLENT above, for the -wick form, it may 
seem, should have been preserved (or restored) in Clent if that 
region had had a large Scand. element. As regards the name 
OTHERTON, p. 117, considered as from OE odre tun, I am 
skeptical; the reference to alia villa does not seem to show 
anything; similarly the name Mathon is not likely to go back to 
OE mdppum, treasure. 

The explanation suggested, as a possible one, for the name 
SYNTLEY in Doddingtree H., p. 36, seems to me very likely 
correct, namely that it isan OE sengetlege, in which the first part 
is (not the pprtc of sengean, to singe, but) a word senget, a 
‘singed,’ or ‘burned over’ place, i.e., a clearing that was ‘singed’ 
in that way; cf. the numerous instances of Norwegian pl. names 
of the type Svren, a burned-over clearing. Under EASTBURY 
Manor in Oswaldslow, pp. 129-131 (oldest form Earesbyrig, 
XIth c.), the first part would seem to be an OE ear, correspond- 
ing to ON aurr, ‘gravel, moist earth,’ hence the place so situated; 
cf. similarly formed Scandinavian names of places. 

The element of the second part of the pl. names is a very 
varied one in Worcestershire pl. names; the commonest ones 
are -leath,-tun,-hyll,-ingtun,-ford,-healh.-burh, and -wic. Names 
from phrases are represented by REaA<in bere ea Nen; Bast- 
wood <be eastan wuda; NoKE<et pan oke (ME); NoRCHARD 
<at ban orceard (ME); Rock <et Pere ace’. 

GrorcE T. FLom 





CHAUCER’s CONSTANCE AND ACCUSED QUEENS. By Margaret 
Schlauch. New York University Press. 1927. Pp. ix+124. 


Although the heroine of the Man of Law’s Tale lends her 
name to the title of Miss Schlauch’s interesting and valuable 
book, she is there rather as a representative of a great sister- 
hood than for her own sake. In other words, Miss Schlauch 
has studied the false accusations brought against princesses 
and queens in folk-tales and mediaeval romances, in an effort 
to discover what light the charges made throw upon the con- 
ditions of society under which the stories have been told, and 
how they have tended to vary with changing ways of life 
and thought. To this end she has examined a very large 
amount of material, which she handles with admirable deftness 
and assurance. 

It is not easy to keep a steady head among such complexities 
of plot as she has had to deal with: very difficult indeed to 


1I take this occasion to call attention to the appearance of The Place- 
Names of Buckinghamshire, also edited by A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton in 
1925, as Vol. II in the series. 
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hold to a single purpose, when by-ways lead out in all direc- 
tions. Miss Schlauch is to be congratulated not only on the 
thoroughness with which she has surveyed her field but on the 
sound judgement she has shown in pursuing her way through 
it. The result is very satisfying. The attentive reader—and 
the book is so well written that the reader does not have to 
force himself to be attentive—is left with clearer notions of 
why primitive traits were discarded and new kinds of accusation 
invented in their place. Since folk-tales often preserve motives 
and happenings that are archaic and have lost all sense to their 
hearers, the whole process of gradual sophistication can be ob- 
served. Miss Schlauch is not too bold in believing that the tales 
with which she is concerned go back to a period when matrilineal 
descent was only just passing off the scene. If anything, she 
is perhaps too cautious about generalizing, for the inferences from 
her work are quite unmistakable. 


The book has, therefore, an importance far beyond that of 
a neat classification of the material it presents. In this particular 
case we can see definite reasons for changes in the fabric of a 
set of tales, and by so much we are closer to an understanding 
of the mysterious subterranean ocean of story which in all time 
has been the chief source of narrative literature. What has 
happened in this instance has certainly occurred in many others. 
Nothing can be found in any mdrchen, I suppose, that was not 
once upon a time taken for sober truth; and the changes that 
have been made in a given plot have been in the direction of 
plausibility. Only the process of renovation has never quite 
caught up with the drift of custom and belief, which is a happy 
thing both for the maker of romances and the historian of 
society. 

Gorpon Hatt GEROULD 
Princeton University 





STUDIEN zU Kinc Horn. Von Paul Leidig. Universititsverlag 
von Robert Noske. Borna-Leipzig, 1927. 


Nearly all the work on the Horn-story was completed more 
than twenty years ago, Deutchbein’s Studien zur Sagengeschichte 
Englands (1906) being the last really important contribution. 
Dr. Leidig’s dissertation, which is largely a review of the litera- 
ture of the subject, therefore recalls studies made long ago. He 
has performed his task with real care, and his judgments are 
uniformly sensible. The monograph consists of four parts. The 
first describes the four chief versions of the Horn-story: King 
Horn, Roman de Horn, the later English Horne Childe, and the 
ballad Hind Horn. The second discusses the relations of these 
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versions, reaching the entirely orthodox conclusion that all of 
them derive from a lost Anglo-Norman source. The third treats 
the question of the origin and historical background of the story 
and contains a very full study cf the proper names. Leidig con- 
cludes that Suddene is in Denmark; that Denmark was the 
home of the “exile-and-return” motive which is at the heart 
of the old saga; and that the Danes took the story to eastern 
or southeastern England, where it spread and was modified 
gradually until it fell into the hands of the Anglo-Normans. 
This view is as probable as any, although it is doubtful if any 
view is entitled to acceptance; the evidence is too meager. The 
fourth part of the dissertation is a study of the motive of the 
ring dropped into a cup by a disguised lover or husband return- 
ing after a long absence. This part of the study is thoroughly 
done and accumulates a large number of parallel incidents in 
mirchen and Oriental tale. It is interesting and it is probably 
valuable for the light thrown on the history of an important 
motive in mediaeval narrative, but it does not affect accepted 
views of the Horn-story. 
HERBERT L. CREEK 
Purdue University 





La PERLA, POEMETTO INGLESE DEL SEcoLo XIV. Traduzione, 
con introduzione et note. Federico Olivero. Libreria Fratelli 
Treves. Torino, 1926. 


Professor Olivero, already favorably known for his critical 
essays in the field of English literature, here makes available 
for Italian readers a famous Middle English poem. His verse 
translation is based upon the text of Professor Osgood’s edition, 
but he has not infrequently availed himself of the late Professor 
Emerson’s emendations and textual commentary; see, for 
example, his notes on féde (1. 29), cleven (1. 66), dayly (1. 313), 
miste (1. 462), etc. The troublesome naule (1. 459) he disposes 
of by omitting it from his translation; but in his note on the 
word he objects to the meaning navel, approved by Gollancz, 
Kluge, Bradley, Stratmann, and Emerson, basing his objection 
not on aesthetic grounds with Osgood but on the form navel 
in Patience, 278. Besides giving careful thought to his textual 
commentary Professor Olivero has enriched his notes with many 
apposite illustrations, drawn especially from Dante and medi- 
aeval Latin literature. See, for example, in the note on 1. 43, 
the description of the earthly paradise taken from Bernardo 
Carnotense’s De Mundi Universitate and S. Ambrose’s ex- 
planation of the symbolism of the beryl in the note on 1. 110. 

In his brief Introduction Professor Olivero reviews the criti- 
cal literature of the Pearl, but quite properly he does not 
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attempt in the space at his command to argue debatable 
questions. He accepts, as we should expect, the generally 
approved view that the poem is an elegy but he does not 
attempt to decide whether or not the poet was an ecclesiastic. 
Here and there in his opening paragraphs his independent 
criticism is so good as to make us regret that he did not write 
throughout with a freer hand. Take this excellent brief charac- 
terization of the poem: “E l’alba della Rinascenza, e le figure, 
in cui ancora indugia una certa medievale rigidezza, sono 
sfiorate da quella limpida luce mattutina che non si trova pil 
nei dipinti di sapiente chiaroscuro dei secolo seguenti; é@ la 
luce della Vita Nuovo e degli affreschi di Giotto.”’ 
H. S. V. Jones 





Tue First ENGLISH TRANSLATORS OF THE Crassics. By C. H. 
Conley, Ph.D., Yale University Press. New Haven, 1927. 


Dr. Conley’s subject is one of considerablé interest, and has 
attracted the attention of a number of earlier scholars. Though 
the present author stresses a comparatively neglected phase, 
the relation of the translators and their work to the political 
and religious conflicts of the age, yet it seems unfortunate that 
he neglects such earlier material as Sir J. E. Sandys’ History 
of Classical Scholarship and his chapter in Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land. The theme of Dr. Conley’s work is the political and 
religious significance of the Tudor translations. His views are 
summarized in the following quotations: ‘‘The insistence of 
the translators that the classics be rendered... . into plain 
current English....permanently transferred the seat of 
authority in matters political and intellectual from a special 
class . . . . to the whole English public” (page 71). ““The nation 
reacted to the influence of classical literature so that with the 
aid of other forces . . . . the ruling minority secured the support 
of a majority, Protestantism was established, and the general 
morale was raised sufficiently to withstand threat of invasion 
.... to make rebellion fruitless, and to effect great national 
expansion” (p. 122). 

Dr. Conley states that the translators formed a “youth 
movement,” which was favored by the ‘“‘new nobility” created, 
he says, by Elizabeth. From their prefaces, from the fact that 
they dedicated their works chiefly to members of the court, and 
from the character of the works they selected to translate, he 
infers their patriotism and their connection with the govern- 
ment. To these conclusions several objects are apparent. First 
it may be doubted that the translators formed a ‘‘youth move- 
ment.” A computation, based on Dr. Conley’s appended list 
of translators, which takes into consideration all translators 
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whose birth-years are known, shows the mean age at which 
they published their first Classical translations to be approxi- 
mately thirty-three. As to the prefaces and dedications, Dr. 
Conley rather naively proposes to take them at their face value. 
“In view of their apparent sincerity, the specific character of 
their statements, and the high ideals professed by them” 
(p. 43), he holds that the translators can hardly be accused 
of flattery. In the light of contemporary dedications, however, 
it is evident that flattery of patrons was an established con- 
vention: other writers make just such professions of dis- 
interestedness and love of country as the translators; and 
prefaces of all types seem to contain the same degree of flattery. 
As to choice of patrons, court patronage was common and 
natural throughout the period. That the translators, moreover, 
did not dedicate to courtiers indiscriminately, but to patrons of 
learning, may be inferred from the fact that the two great 
patrons of the translators, to each of whom eight dedications 
were addressed (no other patron except the Queen receiving 
more than three), were the chancellors of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, Lord Burghley and the Earl of Leicester. This fact Dr. 
Conley fails entirely to note. As for the type of works selected, 
the translators seem to have touched upon practically every 
branch of classical literature. Hence so many exceptions would 
have to be made to any generalization on the translators’ aims 
and ideals as to render it practically invalid. 

“Translating,” says Dr. Conley, ‘‘had become a vital issue 
in the political and religious turmoils of the nation” (p. 95). 
Hence, for political and religious motives, the translators were 
persecuted by enemies termed by them the Zoili, who were the 
‘medieval reactionaries in state, church, and life” (p. 86). He 
bases these conclusions on the prefaces and on two concrete 
examples. His evidence from the prefaces consists of passages 
calling on patrons for protection against envious tongues, 
carping detractors, etc. Such requests, however, would seem 
to be a mere convention of the age, for they appear in the works 
of quite innocuous subject matter, such as, for instance, the 
dedication to Elizabeth of Dr. Turner’s Herbal (1568), in which 
he calls for some “both mighty and learned patron to defend 
my laboures against spiteful and envious enemies.” Did the 
writing of an herbal, then, arouse political or religious enmity? 

As a case giving “‘some concrete instances of the risks the 
translators ran”’ (p. 96), Dr. Conley reviews the “persecutions’’ 
of George Tuberville. The first record of these “persecutions” 
is the poet’s conjecture that for translating Ovid he will “feele 
the force of envious Hate.” The same year he reports that his 
surmise was correct, and anticipates, according to Dr. Conley, 
that his poems will be “misconstrued into slander.” The un- 
happy man next attempts to translate Lucan, and questions 
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whether for so doing he may not be “‘mislikte.” Finally, as a 
fitting climax to these “‘persecutions,”’ his appointment, and his 
uncle’s, to captaincies in the army are investigated, the latter’s 
on account of old age, the poet’s for too great devotion “‘to his 
boke and studie.” There is no intimation that the investigations 
resulted in any derogatory action. ‘This chain of persecutions,” 
says Dr. Conley, ‘“‘constitutes a concrete instance of the sort of 
annoyances against which the translators sought protection” 
(p. 97). The author cites only one other instance of “persecu- 
tion,” the equally convincing case of George Gascoigne. 

In his last chapter Dr. Conley lists the “alleged grounds of 
opposition” of the enemies of the translators. The chief points 
are the frivolity and immorality of some of the classics, and 
inaccuracy of translation. That these faults have some existence 
in the classics can hardly be questioned; and, in view of the 
translators’ practice of inserting whole scenes into classical plays, 
and in view of the current custom of “interpreting” texts by 
explanatory passages interpolated without warning, it seems 
probable that these grounds of opposition were not merely 
alleged, but real and quite sufficient to explain the criticism 
of the translations without bringing in political or religious 
motives. In short, the author has made use of a needlessly 
complicated explanation for an enmity that quite possibly never 
existed. 

The facts that Dr. Conley has collected and rendered more 
easily accessible in his work form an interesting supplement 
to older material on the subject; but a certain naiveté in accept- 
ing prefaces, dedications, and like dicta of the translators, and 
a tendency toward inaccurate and exaggerated generalizations 
makes one hesitant to place great confidence in his conclusions. 

PAULINE AIKEN 

University of Maine 





Der MonoLoc 1m HOriscHen Epos. Stil und literaturge- 
schichtliche Untersuchungen. Von Dr. Emil Walker. 
Tiibinger Germanis sche Arbeiten. Bd V. Herausgegeben 
von Prof. Dr. Hermann Schneider. W. Kohlhammer. Stutt- 
gart, 1928. 8 vo. Pp. xiv+286. 

This is not the first attempt to treat the subject of the 
monologue in Middle High German literature, but it is by far 
the most thorough and most comprehensive exposition of this 
literary device thus far published. All the important Middle 
High German court epics (nearly 50) as well as some of the so- 
called folk epics together with their Old French prototypes 
(wherever these are available) are analyzed and compared 
from the standpoint of the monologue. By expanding the 
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definition of the monologue to include all expressed thoughts 
as well as speeches not actually occurring in dialogue, theauthor 
is able to make his investigation a treatment of the most im- 
portant emotional and psychological elements of the court epic. 
together with the medieval poet’s attitude toward the artistic 
possibilities of his theme. Thus, almost every important literary 
question concerning the court epic except that having to do 
purely with narrative technique finds intelligent and illuminat- 
ing discussion. 

The monologue which is usually thought of as a more or less 
necessary element of dramatic literature is shown to be an 
essential feature of the epic in that it supplies important lyric 
and dramatic elements to the narrative. Every monologue is in 
fact a short dramatic scene revealing emotions experienced by 
the personages of the story. The types of monologue illustrated 
in the epic fall, according to the author, into three groups: 
(1) an expression of a thought (Gedankenrede) of one or more 
persons, (2) the monologue per se (das eigentliche Selbstge- 
sprich), and (3) any speech of a character not forming part of 
a dialogue (schlechthin allein Gesprochenes). The author 
justifies this expansion of the usual conception of the term 
monologue on the ground that in order to differentiate the 
cases in which a poet is really lyric or dramatic from those in 
which he is only superficially so, that is, in order to evaluate 
properly the poet with respect to these elements, all these types 
must be taken into consideration. Thus, even prayers form an 
important class of this type of discourse. 

The author sees in the distribution of the monologue 
throughout the court epic, particularly among poets of the 
highest excellence, an unconscious conformity to artistic law. 
In such poems as Iwein, Tristan (Gottfried) and the Nibelungen- 
lied the fact that the monologues in no way call attention to 
themselves as such but form an organic part of the story is an 
indication of the high artistic merit of the works. Monologues 
are a part of the “inner” action of the story. They come at 
points of inactivity (Ruhepunkte) in the “outer action” but 
form the climax of the “inner action,” as the author shows by 
an analysis of the poems referred to above. Monologues are 
placed for the most part where the “inner action” is to be 
furthered, they lend a stimulus to the psychological tension and 
form the essence of the emotional and psychological content 
of the story. They are, therefore, an indispensable device of 
the medieval poet for the purpose of giving a deeper psychologi- 
cal insight into the motivation of the action. In the words of 
the author: “Ein Dichter, der wahrend des Schaffens mit seinen 


1 Outer action is the action of the narrative itself whereas inner action 
refers to psychological action, motivation, etc. Compare the use of the terms 
inner and outer style below. 
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Figuren in gewissen inneren Kontakt lebt, d.h.—der wahre 
schépferische Dichter, fiihlt sich bei jeder bedeutsamen und 
bei jeder veriinderten, innerlich aufs neue héher bewegten 
Lebenslage seiner Helden gedrungen, die Schwingungen ihrer 
Seele in unmittelbaren Ténen vernehmen zu lassen, so dass die 
Gesammtheit solcher authentischer Gemiitsiusserungen, als 
Resultat causal oder evolutionir verkniipfter Erlebnisse, eine 
organische Projektion des gesamten Handlungsbildes ins Seeli- 
sche darstellt. Dieses gesetzmissige zeigt sich iusserlich in einem 
proportionierten Monologsystem.’” 

Before proceeding with the discussion of the various types 
of monologues the author first very properly distinguishes 
between the two predominant epic styles revealed in the 
monologues. The one is characterized by simple emotional 
impulses expressed with directness and brevity in a form 
approaching the exclamation, and is found in such works as 
Eilhard’s Tristan, Lamprecht’s Alexanderlied, Zatzikhoven’s 
Lanzelet, the Nibelungenlied, Kudrun and the French Chanson 
de Roland. The outer action is still the dominant element of the 
epic and the monologue merely the stylistic aid. In the other 
style the monologue becomes the dominant element, the narra- 
tive or outer action receding into the background. The purpose 
of the story is in the fullest measure the development of the 
emotions by means of reflection. Veldeke’s Eneit and the 
court epic proper illustrate this type. To designate the two 
types the author, following a classification of Wechssler (Das 
Kulturproblem des Minnesangs), uses the terms “outer” and 
“inner” style, a designation which he applies also to the two 
types of action (vide supra). In many of the epics the two styles 
are confused, scarcely any showing the consistency which we 
find in the Chanson de Roland (“‘outer’’) and the Eneit (“inner’’). 
While the “inner” style has a later development we find 
examples of the reflective type of monologue as early as Rother 
(4425 ff). 

The main body of the work, the discussion and analysis of 
the monologue types, now follows. The general division is into 
two classes, those expressing feeling or emotion on the one hand 
and acts of will on the other. Naturally the first of these is the 
most important, embracing about two-thirds of the illustrative 
material. These, treated presumably as nearly as possible in 
the order of their development, are: monologues of battle 
(Kampfmonologe) such as threats, speeches of triumph, etc., 
complaints, lamentations for the dead, prayers, the love mono- 
logues and the monologues expressing extreme mental suffering. 
It is a significant fact that in this age, permeated with ascetic 


_ * Owing to the fact that the reviewer's copy was defective, pp. 32-50 
being yn he is unable to discuss certain points on the technique of the 
monologue. 
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ideas, virtually all the types excepting the first are forms of 
complaints. The dominant emotion is that of sorrow and 
suffering, even prayers and expressions of love being for the 
most part complaints. Joy and exaltation while occasionally 
breaking forth seem to belong rather to the suppressed emotions 
in the monologues of this age. An especially interesting chapter 
is that on the love monologue, whose similarity to the Minne- 
sang is demonstrated. The much discussed theme of the in- 
fluence of Ovid on Minnesang and epic is again illuminatingly 
reviewed and valuable material from the epic monologue offered 
for further corroboration. Many interesting observations con- 
cerning the court epic result from the careful study of the 
monologues. Thus, in spite of the inclination of the court poet 
to the depiction of the painful and complaining rather than 
the opposite emotions, there is an entire absence of a sense of the 
tragic in this literature. In spite of the importance of the love 
theme there is never a tragic love conflict in the court epic. 
Stories where the hero meets a tragic end belong either to the 
earlier period, the heroic age, or are imitations of some well- 
known classical theme introduced at an earlier time. It is not 
to be wondered at that the court poet failed to produce a 
drama. 

Monologues expressing acts of the will are of two kinds; the 
simple declaration of intention serving as motivation to action, 
a characteristic of the earlier, more naive type of poetry, and 
the speech in which the character reaches a decision after a 
detailed consideration of and reflection over conflicting situa- 
tions, a characteristic of the later court epic. This condition of 
doubt (zwéfel) is a favorite theme of the court poet and has its 
origin also in French and classical models. 

In a third and final division of the investigation the author 
retraverses the ground covered in order to give us a bird’s-eye 
view of the historical development of the monologue and to 
compare in general the German epic with the old French proto- 
types. Finally the four great epic poets Veldeke, Hartmann, 
Wolfram and Gottfried are discussed separately and their tre- 
ment of the monologue compared with that in their sources. 

The foregoing work, presented as a dissertation to the 
University of Munich, is far superior to the-average work of 
this kind both in the extent of the field covered and the thor- 
oughness with which the details have been worked out. The 
reviewer has no fault to find either with the method of treatment 
or with the material presented. In spite of the enormous 
amount of illustrative material which has been gathered to 
cover the very extensive field of the German and French epic, 
the accumulation of material is everywhere subordinated to the 
development of the theme. Quotations are therefore confined 
to typical examples and the almost overwhelming mass of 
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further illustrations confined to references found in an appendix. 
Other appendices give valuable tables permitting a rapid review 
of the monologues for any one epic. Every phase of the subject 
has been thoroughly digested, and since this implies a thorough 
knowledge of all the important investigations on the medieval 
epic as well as the minnesong, both German and French, the 
task was one of no small proportions. 

Objections which might be made to points here and there 
are by no means serious. Rather annoying is the author’s 
tendency to use uncommon abbreviations. This is not so notice- 
able if the work is read from cover to cover in a short time, 
but it becomes serious if, as is to be expected,the investigation 
is used as reference. In that case such ciphers as Gdr., Sbg., 
f.s., Kl., Geb., etc., should at least have been given in a list of 
abbreviations. In the matter of the arrangement of the material 
one is surprised to find the chapter on lamentations (Totenklage 
p. 157) treated after the love-monologue rather than with its 
most natural associate, the general complaints (Klagen p. 87f). 
While the table of contents is fairly detailed, the lack of an 
index detracts considerably from the usefulness of the work, 
since it is in its use as reference work that its greatest importance 
lies. 

On the whole, however, the monograph must be considered 
as a model for works of its kind and a mine of valuable informa- 
tion on poetic art for the student of the medieval epic. 

SAMUEL KROESCH 

University of Minnesota 





BALLADS AND SEA SoncGs FROM Nova Scotia. Collected by 
W. Roy Mackenzie. Harvard University Press. Cam- 
bridge, 1928. Pp. xxvii+421. 


This is the completed form of Professor Mackenzie’s Nova 
Scotia ballad findings, promised in The Quest of the Ballad nine 
years ago. It is also the latest in the series of collections of 
American balladry put out by the Harvard University Press, 
which includes Professor Cox’s Folk-Songs of the South, the most 
important (with the exception of the Campbell and Sharp 
English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians) of the 
regional collections hitherto printed. It is interesting to com- 
pare the repertory of two regions so widely separated geo- 
graphically and in cultural tradition as the Southern mountains 
and the down-east seacoast. There is to be sure a strong element 
of Scotch-Irish in both regions; but according to Professor 
Mackenzie it is rather among the descendants of French 
Huguenot fisher-folk than among the Scots themselves that the 
ballads have been preserved. They were ‘“‘imported by theScotch 
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and preserved by the French’’—especially the older ballads of 
oral tradition, the Child ballads. ‘‘The only districts in which 
the ancient ballads of Scotland have appreciably survived are 
those where the Huguenot settlers built their homes near those 
of the Scotch farmers” (Introd., pp. xvi—xvii).' 

Ballads of the Child canon are less well preserved, it appears, 
in Nova Scotia than in the United States. Sharp found thirty- 
seven of them in the Southern mountains, Cox thirty-three in 
West Virginia, there are twenty-seven in the (unpublished) 
Missouri collection; Mackenzie reports sixteen. Most of the 
sixteen are common to all three collections, and all but two have 
been previously found in tradition on this side of the Atlantic, 
confirming the belief that substantially the same body of 
British traditional balladry has been preserved in all English- 
speaking America. Of the two new retrievals, one is but a 
fragment (Andrew Lammie, Child No. 233); of the other 
(Young Johnstone, Child No. 88) Mackenzie records two quite 
distinct versions, both clearly traditional and preserving with 
unusual fullness and vigor the story and the style of the Old 
Country original. A third, Sir James the Ross (Child No. 213) 
is reported by Mackenzie with no notation of previous American 
versions; but Miss Pound printed a version of it in American 
Speech (I, 481 ff; June, 1926) secured from a fellow-townsman 
of hers in Nebraska who learned it from his mother, who in turn 
learned it when she was living in the Shetland Islands. As both 
Professor Mackenzie and Miss Pound point out, it is not really 
the Child ballad but a traditional version (versions, rather) 
of a “literary” adaptation thereof made by Michael Bruce and 
published in an Edinburgh magazine in 1770. For that very 
reason, however, it is of decided interest to the student of the 
“natural history” of ballads. Of the two Nova Scotia versions 
one (A) is Bruce’s poem (as printed by Anderson, British Poets, 
XI, 293) very closely remembered but with the omission of 
three narratively unimportant stanzas. The other Nova Scotia 
version (B) and the Nebraska version (which represent the 
same tradition, though Miss Pound’s informant had forgotten 
p.rt of the ballad and has misordered some of the stanzas) 
have more omissions and are less close verbally to Bruce, and 
in one place (A stzs. 35-36, B stzs. 31-34, Nebraska stzs. 22-25) 
have expanded two stanzas of Bruce’s poem into four; yet there 
is neither confusion in the story nor collapse in the style at this 
point of variation; the four stanzas preserve to the full the 
sentimental-romantic “literary” quality of Bruce’s original. 

1 Though of the forty-odd names of singers from whom the versions were 
secured the great majority have most authentic Scotch or Scotch-Irish names— 
Brown, Forbes, Rogers, Sutherland, Henderson, etc. Indeed, almost the only 
name that looks French is Langille, a family whose seven members supplied 


twenty-four of the one hundred and ninety-eight texts, including nine of the 
thirty texts (some fragmentary) of the sixteen Child ballads represented. 
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Somewhere in the course of transmission, that is to say, of this 
“literary’’ ballad we must posit a singer or singers who remade— 
condensed, expanded, substituted—parts of the poem in the 
same style (which is neither that of the “‘popular” nor that 
of the ‘‘vulgar’” ballad) and with substantially the same skill 
as in Bruce’s original. Which perhaps contains a moral for 
those who would too simply distinguish between “‘popular’ and 
“literary” in the genesis of poetry.? 

Following the Child items are ballads of the broadside or 
stall type, arranged in groups. Nos. 21 to 71 deal ‘in some 
fashion or other,’”’ says the editor, ‘“‘with the way of a man 
with a maid”; Nos. 76-113 are sea songs, first ballads proper, 
then (Nos. 98-109) shanties, then ballads of pirates, slavers, 
and mutineers (Nos. 110-113); the rest (Nos. 114-162) is a 
miscellany, including “goodnights” of highwaymen and other 
criminals, songs of prize-fights, humorous pieces, nursery songs 
and other matter. The problem of arrangement, always difficult 
when the whole body of the popular song of a region is to be 
dealt with because of its highly miscellaneous character, has been 
ingeniously solved by placing pieces of a transitional quality 
between the definite groups. On the whole, the most striking 
fact about the collection is the large proportion of pieces that 
have not heretofore been recorded from tradition in America. 
Many familiar titles, to be sure, are there: The Golden Glove, 
and Bedroom Window, and Mary of the Wild Moor, and Green 
Beds, and Rinordine, and The Wexford Girl, and many more; 
but one misses such constant favorites of ballad folk in America 
as McAfee’s Confession, Florella, The Bramble Briar, and Little 
Sparrow. On the other hand, some sixty of the one hundred 
and sixty-two items in the book the editor has not found 
recorded by other collectors from oral tradition on this side of 
the water.’ The reason for this appears to be that the Nova 
Scotia singers, living in a sea-going community, have kept 
in closer touch with Old World ballad print. Nearly all the songs 
that are new to American collectors are songs that had British 
stall-ballad circulation in the nineteenth century. It is a special 
virtue of Professor Mackenzie’s editorship that he has traced 
the printed currency of the songs so carefully. As Professor 
Cox’s book is areliable guide to the appearance of a song in other 
American collections from tradition, so Professor Mackenzie’s 
is a guide to the appearance of a song in broadside and stall 
print of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. And the 


? Unless indeed the B version represents Bruce’s original poem as printed 
in The Weekly Magazine, to which These not had access. Anderson’s print is 
from Logan’s edition of Bruce, which appears to have differed somewhat from 
the text of the magazine issue. 

* No. 19 (The Sea Captain), No. 52 (Mary on the Silvery Tide), and No. 124 
Young Brennan on the Moor) are, however, in the Missouri collection. 
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importance of this side of ballad study has become increasingly 
apparent in recent years. A very interesting instance of the 
value of such study is the headnote to No. 48, where one of 
the most folk-like of the elements of popular lyric—‘“‘how sad 
is the fortune of all woman-kind; she’s always controlled, she’s 
always confined’’—is clearly traced back to a song written by 
the author of Sally in Our Alley and sung by the delightful Kitty 
Clive at Drury Lane Theater in the days of Henry Fielding and 
Colley Cibber. 

There is about the same proportion of local balladry as in 
Folk-Songs of the South, but it is concerned with shipwreck and 
mutineers instead of railroad wrecks and feuds. A few songs 
have drifted up (or should we say down?) from the States, for 
example that universal favorite Young Charlotte, the Maine 
lumberjack’s song of Gerry’s Rocks, and even a sentimental poem 
of the Civil War. The fragmentary love-lyric which makes so 
much of the charm of other collections is but slightly repre- 
sented—chiefly in No. 48, mentioned above. 

Students are to be congratulated on this important addition 
to the regional record of balladry in America. Every such 
publication contributes to our knowledge not only of the origin, 
history, and currency of particular ballads but of the principles 
that govern in the choice (if that is the word) of matter and 
form by ballad-singing folk. 

H. M. BELDEN 

University of Missouri 





Tue Pack or AuTotycus. Edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. 
Harvard University Press. Cambridge, 1927. Pp. xvii+270. 


The alternative title, in the style of the ballads themselves, 
pretty adequately describes the contents of the volume: 
‘Strange and Terrible News of Ghosts, Apparitions, Monstrous 
Births, Showers of Wheat, Judgments of God, and other Pro- 
digious and Fearful Happenings as told in Broadside Ballads of 
the Years 1624-1693.’ Like its predecessors—Old English 
Ballads, 1553-1625, Chiefly from Manuscripts (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1920), A Pepysian Garland (Cambridge University 
Press, 1922), and Cavalier and Puritan (New York University 
Press, 1923)—it not only affords instruction and amusement for 
the casual reader but provides the serious student of balladry 
with representative texts, not otherwise easily accessible, and 
illuminated by the editor’s unrivaled knowledge of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century journalistic ballads. Only five of the 
forty numbers in the present collection have been elsewhere 
printed in modern times, and most of those from variant prints. 
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It does not, perhaps, quite so clearly fill a need as the preceding 
volumes did. Old English Ballads, 1553-1625 dealt with the 
ballad expression of the religious strife of the sixteenth century, 
Cavalier and Puritan with the political strife of the seventeenth 
century; A Pepysian Garland gave us the choicer items from the 
great Pepys collection, which had been drawn upon only inci- 
dentally in the Ballad Society’s edition of the Roxburghe and 
Bagford ballads. Marvels and sensational crimes occupy a good 
deal of the space in A Pepysian Garland, so that it and The Pack 
of Autolycus overlap somewhat in kind—though not in the 
particular ballads chosen. 

Their journalistic character is strongly marked. They revel 
in the gruesome, as in No. 20, ‘being a true Relation of the Life 
and Death of George Gibbs, a Sawyer by his Trade, who being 
many times tempted by the Divill to destroye himselfe, did on 
Fryday being the 7 of March 1663. Most cruelly Ripp up his 
own Belly, and pull’d out his Bowells and Guts, and cut them 
in pieces: to the Amazement of all the Beholders, the Sorrow 
of his Friends, and the great grief of his Wife, being not long 
married; and both young People.’ Place and time are duly set 
down, either in the text of the ballad itself—‘In Westmoreland 
in Tredenton,’ ‘In Anno sixteene hundred and eighteene,’ 
‘Upon the Eighteenth of this present May’—or in the descrip- 
tive title, as above; and the truth of the story is not infrequently 
vouched for, sometimes in the descriptive title—‘This is 
Attested for truth, by several Persons which were eye witnesses’ 
—sometimes more formally in an appendix, as in Newes from 
Hereford, to which is appended ‘A List of the names of the per- 
sons that witnesseth the truth of this’ including two church war- 
dens, two constables, ‘Geo. Cox Gent.,’ and four more named, 
besides ‘divers others, too many to be here inserted’; or in the 
ballad about Mary Dudson, who swallowed a snake while she 
was asleep in the garden and was long sick in consequence, being 
at last relieved by ‘Vomiting up of about fourteen young Adders, 
and one old Adder, on August 14. 1664. about fourteen inches 
in length, the Maid is yet living,’ at the end of which “Those that 
desire to be satisfied of the Truth more at large’ are invited to 
call on Mary herself: ‘She lyeth over against the sign of the 
Ship in Kent-street in the Borough of Southwark. This relation 
the Author had from her own mouth.’ Mopsa, we remember, 
loved ‘a ballad in print o’life, for then we are sure they are 
true.’ 

These products of journalistic enterprise are, of course, far 
removed in temper and style from the ballad of oral tradition. 
Like the modern news story, they were made for immediate con- 
sumption, and there is nothing to show that any of them passed 
into traditional balladry. They caught up and committed to 
print in doggerel verse the excitement of the moment; frequently 
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the text itself shows that the outcome is still uncertain. The 
landlord and landlady of the man who was buried alive have 
been ‘unto Newgate sent with speed And till themselves they 
well can clear it is supposed they must lye there’; the earl of 
Southesk and others, who have murdered the Master of Gray 
in a trumped-up duel, are in jail, ‘Whereas they wait for tryall 
now, I think theres no man will them bail.’ Modern journalistic 
balladry—for the kind is not altogether extinct, despite the 
tabloids—preserves this element of up-to-dateness. A ballad on 
a particularly atrocious murder in Missouri thirty odd years 
ago, composed and sung immediately after the crime, concludes 
in a like fashion: ‘Now they are at large and the officers seem 
To think that they are gone. And if ever they catch those 
desperate men I shall conclude my song.’ In the modern in- 
stance, however, the ballad maintained itself in this form in 
the popular memory, and without the help of print, for years 
after the murderers had been captured, tried, convicted, and 
one of them hanged. One wonders if as much could be said 
for the news ballads in the pack of Autolycus. 
H. M. BELDEN 
University of Missouri 





EASTWARD Hor, by Chapman, Jonson, and Marston. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Julia Hamlet 
Harris. (A doctoral dissertation in Yale Studies in English.) 
Yale University Press. New Haven, 1926. $2.00. Pp. lx+ 
191, 


This is another play in the Jonson series of the Yale Studies 
in Eng)jish. As such, it has the conventional features: introduc- 
tion dealing with sources, authorship, stage-history, editions; 
text; notes; glossary; appendix on source; bibliography. The 
outstanding problem of this play is the divided authorship. 
On the threshold of the external evidence on this point, one is 
met by the vexed question of Jonson’s imprisonments and the 
letters referring thereto, so that little aid comes from that 
quarter. Internal evidence is just as difficult to evaluate, since 
what rules-of-thumb, scholars have hitherto devised are for the 
most part for blank-verse, while the present play is almost 
wholly in prose. Miss Harris, therefore, has been obliged to do 
considerable work in devising and applying tests for authorship. 
For these, she has usually followed up more in detail some hint 
given by previous writers. Nor have these tests been a mere 
counting of some characteristic of mechanical form. More 
usually they have concerned the author’s points of view, habits 
of thinking, etc., thus dealing with fundamental literary 
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processes, and demanding a close knowledge of each of the 
authors involved. Consequently, Miss Harris, alone and in 
summarizing previous work, furnishes food for thought to those 
who are interested in the works of these men as literature, 
perhaps more than to the mere technician. She does not furnish 
a single tabulation. But, as exposition, her work is probably the 
worse off for that lack. One would have liked, if only in a foot- 
note, a summary conspectus of how the conclusions of Miss 
Harris differ from those of Fleay, Parrott, and Cunliffe, from 
which it would have appeared that the serious disagreement 
among critics concerns IV, 2; and all of V, except the first scene. 
In the disputed scenes of the fifth act, Miss Harris agrees with 
Cunliffe in ascribing the work to Chapman, against Fleay and 
Parrott, who give it to Jonson. IV, 2 she gives to Chapman and 
Marston, while Fleay had given it to Jonson; Parrott to Mar- 
ston and Jonson; and Cunliffe to Chapman. On the whole, 
Miss Harristreats the matter of authorship competently, whether 
one agrees with all her conclusions or not. 


For instance, I do not share her feeling that Chapman would 
not have “had the audacity to parody” Shakspere, for the 
simple reason that, to the best of my belief, he did so, the 
parodied play being the very Hamlet which is the chief victim 
in Eastward Hoe. In The Widow's Tears (Parrott’s edition, II, 
4, 79-105; italics mine), Tharsalio is entering: 


Arg. Well, by Hercules, he comes not here! 

Sthen. By Venus, but he does: or else she hath heard my lady’s prayers, 
and sent some gracious spirit in his likeness to fright away that Spartan wooer 
that haunts her. 

Thar. There stand her sentinels. 

Arg. ‘Slight, the ghost appears again/ 

Thar. Save ye, my quondam fellows in arms, etc. 


The servant-sentinels threaten to bar Tharsalio’s way, and he, 
now Hamlet as well as Ghost, says, ‘“‘whoso shall dare to execute 
that charge, J’ll be his executioner.’’ Surely this is parody, and 
audacious enough; but whether the parodies in Eastward Hoe 
are in the manner of Chapman is still another question. 

On sources of the play, Miss Harris accepts Massuccio as 
the general source for the Petronel-Winifred underplot; but for 
the remainder of the play works out in detail Professor 
Schelling’s suggestion of the prodigal son tradition, though with 
a localization to London life. Most of her discussion on sources 
is devoted to placing the play in the prodigal son tradition, and 
showing its affiliations with other plays of its kind, by which 
process she finds the Glass of Government to be its nearest kins- 
man. One does not get a clear idea as to how much of this 
fitting to type Miss Harris regards as a conscious process on 
the part of the authors and whether she thinks its affiliations 
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were the result of conscious imitation, say of the Glass of Govern- 
ment. 

One small slip in her discussion of the type had best be 
corrected, lest it lead to further error. She states (p. x, n. 9) 
that the Disobedient Child ‘“‘was written in 1553,” and refers to 
Professor Brooke’s Tudor Drama as authority. But Professor 
Brooke only points out that there is good reason for believing 
that the play was written ‘“‘before the death of Edward VI in 
1553.”’ Consequently, Miss Harris is not safe in assuming that 
theProdigal Son fragment, which seems to have been printed 
by Rastell 1516-1534, is necessarily earlier than the Disobedient 
Child. If Ingelend wrote the latter play when in Cambridge, as 
the designation of him on the title page as “Late Student in 
Cambridge” may imply and certain references in the play 
may confirm; and if he was in Cambridge c. 1520 as the Messrs. 
Venn think (II, 448), then it is at least possible that the Dis- 
obedient Child is the earlier play.* While the point happens to 
have little bearing on Miss Harris’s discussion, yet there are 
discussions in which it would be important’ 

A similar indefiniteness and oversight is vital to her whole 
argument on the date of the play. Miss Harris would seem to 
argue as if Professor Parrott’s ‘“‘not earlier than the end of 
April,” settles conclusively that the play was written not later 
than April, and so concludes it may have been written as early 
as February or March. But Sir Edmund Chambers has made 
another suggestion, which Miss Harris should certainly have 
seen and considered. He is “‘inclined to think that it was the 
publication of the play in the autumn of 1605, rather than its 
presentation on the stage, that brought the poets into trouble. 
This would account for the suppression of a passage reflecting 
upon the Scots (III, iii, 40-7) which appeared in the first issue of 
Q,.’"' This problem of how the passage got into the first quarto, 
and then got suppressed Miss Harris does not consider. Indeed, 
she treats the editions and their variants quite perfunctorily. 
If Sir Edmund is right, the prison correspondence is later than 
the entry of the play on the Stationers’ Registers September 4, 
1605; and has no direct bearing on the date of writing the play. 

On the text, which is “a reproduction of a photograph of the 
copy in the Dyce collection’’; that is, a copy of Q:, Miss Harris 
offers practically no contribution. How accurately the text 
itself is reproduced I do not know. Miss Harris records “a few 
of the variants” from the second and third quartos; but offers 
no opinion on them or on necessary emendations. As was said 
above, her treatment of the text in all its phases can hardly be 
considered other than perfunctory. 


* I do not argue that this is the date. 
1 Chambers, E. K. The Elizabethan Stage, Vol. III, p. 255. 
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The notes are copious, and contain good material; but would 
have been the better for pruning and compressing. A good 
illustration is the large collection under ll. 281-3 of facts con- 
cerning the bestowal of knighthood. But the facts are not so 
shaped as to put the allusion in its proper setting; and it would 
be easy to compile many more facts, some of which are more 
pertinent. For instance, Nichols’ Progresses of James I furnishes 
complete lists of knights, and all kinds of curious and interesting 
details. One of these is important to an understanding of the 
jest about the thirty-pound knights, though I have never seen 
it mentioned in discussions of this matter. It was ordered 
July 17, 1603 that all men with £40 per annum should receive 
knighthood, or compound with the king’s commissioners to 
avoid it (I, 203, 205 ff, etc.). It was this order which thrust the 
honor upon Francis Bacon, who had written to Cecil the pre- 
ceding day: ‘For my knighthood, I wish the manner might be 
such as might grace me, since the matter will not; I mean, that 
I might not be merely gregarious in a troop.’* But Bacon 
appears “gregarious in a troop” of three-hundred on July 23, 
1603 nevertheless.’ It is this wholesale knighting in honor of 
King James’s coronation which is evidently referred to in 
Eastward Hoe. Petronel is not even legitimately one of the 
thirty-pound knights: “this is he that stole his knighthood o’ 
the grand day, for foure pound giuing to a Page, all the money 
in’s purse I wot well.” That is, Petronel bribed a page with 
four pounds to let him slip into the gregarious troop of three- 
hundred, and receive knighthood along with Francis Bacon. 
It is not likely that any one of the noble three-hundred would 
take very kindly to this jest, especially if he happened to be 
already disgruntled, as was Bacon and doubtless many others 
of the troop. 

It was this income method of determining knighthood, as 
well as the fees demanded, which sometimes pointed the jest. 
When King James went to Oxford August 27-30, 1605 some 
envious Cambridge wag jested about his train of £40 knights: 


Knights did ride by his side, 
Evermore to be his guide: 

A thousand Knights, and forty thousand Knights, 
Knights of forty pound a year! 


Anthony 4 Wood, who reports this jest, says “Some have said 
that it was made by one—Lake, but how true I know not.’” 
That “‘one—Lake” had by August 1605 captured his jest of 
£40 knights from Eastward Hoe is not apparent. More likely, 


* Church, R. W. Bacon (1920), p. 67. 
* Nichols, Progresses of James I, Vol. I, p. 208. 
* Nichols, Progresses of James I, Vol. I, p. 531 note. 
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it was simply the cant phrase of the day, used by many in 
common. 

Nor was knighthood the only degree so commercialized, as 
one finds abundantly illustrated in the money-raising schemes 
and market quotations collected in Nichols; it was merely the 
most widely and notoriously exploited. Since the plays, along 
with other contemporary literature, abound in “hits” at the 
practice, it is evident that these gibes were considered either 
permissible or irrepressible. There should thus be no great 
reason for surprise that the knight passage was not expunged 
from Eastward Hoe. 

The glossary of one-hundred and fourteen words is rather a 
short allowance for so long a play. 

Miss Harris has produced, then, a competent discussion of 
source and authorship of Eastward Hoe, has presumably fur- 
nished a faithful reprint of the first quarto, and has collected 
numerous notes upon various matters concerning the play. 
Perhaps of a doctoral dissertation no more is to be asked. 

T. W. BALDWIN 

University of Illinois 





A CENSUS OF BRITISH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 1620- 
1800. By R. S. Crane and F. B. Kaye. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1927. 


The recent tendency in English scholarship toward investi- 
gation in the field of British periodical literature has brought 
demands for two things—a listing of all known British periodi- 
cals, and a finding list of the British periodicals possessed by 
American libraries. The first demand was partially satisfied in 
1920 by the publication of the Tercentenary Handlist of English 
and Welsh Newspapers, Magazines and Reviews, 1620-1920. 
The second would seem to have been fully met by the com- 
pletion in 1927 of the Union List of Serials in the Libraries of 
the United States and Canada. 

Crane and Kaye’s Census of British Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals, 1620-1800, was designed to satisfy both these demands, 
within the limited period named—that part of the field which 
offers the most alluring inducements to research. The Census 
consists of four parts: (1) a finding list of the holdings of sixty- 
two of our leading libraries; (2) a list of British periodicals and 
newspapers not found in these libraries; (3) a chronological 
index; and (4) a geographical index. Within the limits of the 
period defined, Part 1 is more serviceable than the Union List 
because of its conciseness; and the Census loses little by not 
including Canadian library holdings, which for the period indi- 
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cated are inconsequential.' Part 2 proposes to give within its 
limited period more information than the Tercentenary Handlist, 
and contains, in addition, the titles of the Irish and Scotch 
periodicals which were not included in that work. Part 3 offers 
aids which the Handlist had not already supplied, in that it 
furnishes a chronological key to the Irish and Scotch serials 
published before 1800. Part 4 renders the exceptional service 
of listing those published outside of London, and indicates by 
italics which are to be found in American libraries. Altogether 
the Census is a work of value to students of English literature 
and history, between 1620 and 1800. It may be regarded as the 
most convenient compilation that we now possess of the titles 
of British periodicals and newspapers in that period. 

But the Census has its faults, one of the chief of which is 
its present form. The work would have been much more useful 
if Parts 1 and 2 had been combined. The authors have seen 
this, and propose to remedy the defect in a future edition. 
Another fault which Crane and Kaye have indicated their 
intentions of removing in a later edition is the lack of any 
information regarding where or in what form a periodical may 
be found in British libraries. The Terrae filius, published by 
Nicholas Amhurst, in 1721, is a good case in point. It is listed 
as held by seven American libraries, in reprinted form. But 
there is no indication whether any of the original copies are still 
available, or where it is to be found in English libraries. 

The usefulness of the Census is still further seriously quali- 
fied—and for this the authors cannot be excused—by the fact 
that in many cases it does not include all the information obtain- 
able about the periodicals listed. It is true that a few in- 
accuracies and omissions are excusable in a work of this kind. 
But in view of the positive statement of intention in the Preface 
(p. 7)— 


In both lists (1 and 2) certain information is always given—the title of 
the periodical, its place of publication, and its initial and terminal dates when 
these are available or calculable with some security.— 


one may reasonably expect to find the facts and dates which the 
authors proposed to publish, whenever such facts and dates are 
obtainable. In a large number of cases, however, this informa- 
tion is omitted, and the reader is forced to conclude that it is 
not available at all, or, knowing better, to seek the Handlist or 
some other authority in order to supplement the Census. To 
the titles from the Census listed below are added some facts and 
dates which the authors of this work failed to furnish. These 
constitute an illustrative rather than a complete list of needless 
omissions, since a complete listing of information omitted would 


1 The Union List contains the holdings of 225 libraries, in all languages and 
periods—a total! of 75,000 items. 
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be impossible within the necessary limits of this review. Minor 
errors are noticed in items 313, 376, 445, 506, 936, 1266, and 


1678. 
(60) 
(65) 
(96) 

(136) 


(151) 
(177) 


(241) 


(253) 
(276) 


(313) 


(333) 
(356) 


(375) 
(376) 


(381) 
(445) 


(506) 


(696) 


(713) 
(725) 
(770) 


(844) 
(901) 





British Apollo. 410 numbers. Issued 21 monthly and 5 quarterly 

supplements. 

British Magasine of John Hill. March 1746 to December 1750. 

Censura Temporum. January 1708 to November 1710. 

— Journal, Copies dated 1735 are to be found in the Bodleian 
rary. 

Crab-Tree. April 26-July 26 1757. 

Diverting Post. O&t. 28, 1704-June 30, 1705. Only two numbers, Jan. 

and Feb. 1706, as monthly. 

Flapper. Published Tuesday and Saturday, to July 2, then weekly 

on Saturdays. . 

Freethinker. Issued from Nov. 13, 1711. Nos. 1-6. Semi-weekly. 

Gentleman’s Journal. Monthly until 1694, when three double numbers 

were issued, Jan.—Feb.; Aug.—Sept.; Oct.-Nov. 

The History of Learning was begun by Jean Cornaud de la Crose, in 

July, 1691, as a monthly review. It was continued in August, as the 

Works of the Learned, with practically no change in the form or in the 

nature of the contents. Then, purchased by John Dunton, it was 

continued, with another change of title, as the Compleat Library— 

monthly and later quarterly, until April, 1694. Crane and Kaye have 

failed to connect these three periodicals. They have also failed to note 

that the Compleat Library appeared monthly no later than May, 1693, 

after which it became a quarterly. 

Intelligencer. Issued May 11—Aug. 21, 1728. 

ng Magazine. Published fortnightly, from Nov. 18, 1749-Nov. 10, 

1753. 

Literary Journal of Dublin. Dec. 1744—June, 1749. It is better known 

as “Droz’s Literary Journal.” 

Literary Journal of De la Roche (1730-31) was not issued monthly but 

rather quarterly. An important predecessor of the later reviews, it 

was planned definitely to be issued at Lady-Day, Midsummer, Michael- 

mas, and Xmas, and to be bound in volumes at the end of each half- 

year. This is of real significance, since later reviews found it most useful 

to follow De la Roche’s plan. 

Literary Magazine. It was issued April, 1756-July, 1758. Nos. 1-28. 

Memoirs for the Ingenious. Nos. 1-12. The true dates are January to 

December, 1693. De la Crose, who had put on record his dislike of 

anonymity, signed the Preface. 

Mercurius Musicus. The subtitle is “or, the Collection of New Teaching 

Songs.” It was monthly or bi-monthly. Seven numbers appeared in 

1700, five in 1701, and apparently ten in 1702. The song for October 

is the last in the single known volume in the Harvard Library. Playford 

refers to copies for 1699. One copy was issued for the four months, 

September to December, 1701. 

Pegasus, with News, an Observator, and a Jacobite Courant, was issued 

June 15-Sept. 14. Nos. 1-40. 

Philosophical Collections—monthly. 

Poetical Courant. From Jan. 1706. 23 nos. 

Quiz. Nos. 1-38. Dibdin’s MS note in the Harvard copy indicates that 

it was issued “fortnightly from Nov. 1796 until a sufficient quantity 

had been produced to fill a volume, which was published in 1797.” 

Student. Jan. 1750-July 1751. 

Universal Catalogue. 1772-4. A very important catalogue of newly 

published books, issued monthly. 
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(936) 
(1034) 
(1087) 


(1090) 
(1190) 
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Weekly Memorials, The two numbers available are dated Wednesday 
and Saturday of the same week, in spite of the ‘“weekly’’ in the title. 
Dates are Jan. 19 and 22. 

Athenian News. Nov. 7-Jan. 6, 1710. 27 nos. Semi-weekly. 

| Body, by Walley C. Oulton. Three a week. Jan. 2, 1787-Feb. 26, 
1788. 


Cabinet Magasine; or, Literary Olio. Nov. 1796-July 1797. Monthly. 
Delights for the Ingenious. January to December. Monthly. 


(1229a) Coffee-house Mercury. Weekly. 


(1266) 


(1336) 
(1342) 
(1392) 
(1409) 
(1415) 
(1465) 
(1476) 
(1490) 
(1524) 
(1542) 
(1585) 
(1625) 
(1665) 


(1678) 


(1710) 
(1712) 
(1726) 


(1779) 
(1837) 
(1844) 
(1884) 
(1930) 
(1953) 
(2013) 
(2030) 
(2032) 


(2034) 
(2038) 
(2046) 
(2050) 
(2054) 
(2085) 


(2093) 


(2118) 
(2141) 
(2163) 
(2177) 


English Lucian. Jan. 18—April 18, 1698. It was not weekly, but thrice 
a week, M., W. and F. 

The Friend (1755). Nos. 1-10. Jan. 5-Mar. 9. 

Gasette-a-la-M ode, from May 12, 1709. 5 nos. at the Bodleian. 

The Grouler. Jan. 27,1711. Weekly. 2 numbers known. 

Hermit, Aug. 4, 1711-Feb. 23, 1712. Nos. 1-30. Weekly. 

Historian. From Feb. 2, 1712. 6 nos. in Harleian Collection. 

Jester’'s Magazine. Oct. 1765-Dec 1766. Monthly. 

Jovial Mercury. Began Feb. 25, 1693. Weekly. 

Ladies Mercury. Semi-Weekly. 4 numbers. 

London Mercury (1692), Feb. 1-May 28. Semi-weekly. 

London Terrae Filius. By Edward Ward. 6 nos. 

Medley; or, Daily Tatler. 15 nos. Begun Apr. 21, 1715. 

Mercurius Eruditorum. A weekly, from Aug. 5 

Mercury; or, The Northern Reformer, 1717. The two numbers preserved 
are dated Jan. 1 and 8. It was evidently issued weekly. 

Mirrour. The date given (1733) is that of the reprinted edition of this 
interesting little periodical. The dates of original issue are Dec. 18, 
172%-Oct. 21, 1730. It was published once a month, with some irregu- 
larity of date. 

Monitor. Mar. 2-Apr. 24, 1713. Nos. 1-21. Thrice-weekly. 
Monitor; or, The Green-Room Laid Open. Oct. 17-Dec. 19, 1767. 
Monthly Miscellany; or, Memoirs for the Curious. March 1707-Sept. 
1710. 

Northam pion Miscellany. Nos. 1-6. Jan.-June. Monthly. 

Parrot. 4 weekly nos. Sept. 25—Oct. 16. 

The Penny Medley. 12 nos. 

Poetical Magazine. Jan.-June. Nos. 1-6. 

Records of Love. Issued for 12 weeks. Jan. 7-Mar. 25. 

Rhapsody. Thrice-a-week for 30 nos. Jan. 1-Mar. 8. 

Spring-Garden Journal. 4 nos. Nov. 16—Dec. 7. 

Tatler Revio'd. Oct. 16, 1727-Jan. 15, 1728. Semi-weekly. 

hae Harlot. From August 22—Aug. 29. At least 3 numbers. Twice- 
weekly. 

Tea Table Feb. 21-June 22. Nos. 1-36. 

Templar and Literary Gasette. 14 nos. Nov. 6—Dec. 22. 

Titt for Tait. 5 nos. at least. Mar. 2-11 1710. Thrice weekly. 

Tory Tatler. Nos. 1-16. Nov.27 1710-Jan. 3, 1711. 

Travellers Magazine, Jan.-Dec., 1749. 12 monthly numbers. 

Universal Librarian. Set up as a quarterly. The one number available 
is dated Apr.-June. 

Universal Spy; or London Weekly Magazine. Began as newspaper and 
concluded as a 12-page miscellany in form. 

Weekly Comedy. From May 10-July 5. 10 nos. Weekly. 

Weekly Observator. Continued for at least 11 nos. From April, 1716. 
Whisperer. From Oct. 11, 1709, for at least 22 nos. 

Yorkshire Freeholder. Issued weekly. Jan. 20—Mar. 28. Nos. 1-11. 


One of the commonest faults indicated in the foregoing 
illustrative addenda is an irregularity of practice in supplying 
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initial and terminal dates. For instance, the Northampton 
Miscellany is listed with only the date 1721. The North British 
Miscellany is described as of June 1778 to June 1780. Such 
deficiencies in fact gathering are hard to understand in a work 
whose value depends upon its completeness. It is to be hoped 
that this fault, also, may be corrected in the revised edition 
which is promised, 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out that the Covent Garden 
Journal Extraordinary is listed as a separate publication, 
accessible in the Yale Library only. A diligent search of that 
library fails to reveal the source of this item. The “Covent 
Garden Journal Extraordinary,” as a burlesque department, 
which appears in four numbers (from No. 8) of the Have at 
You AU; or, The Drury Lane Journal of Bonnell Thornton, 
may explain this item. Edward Ward’s Humours of a 
Coffee-House, a thrice-weekly publication of seven numbers 
(Juiy 25 to August 6, 1707) is not mentioned, although 
its continuation, The Weekly Comedy; or, The Humours 
of a Coffee-House (from August 13) is listed. Devoeux’s bi- 
monthly publication in Dublin, the Compendious Library 
(December 1751 to February 1752) is likewise entirely omitted, 
although it was a kind of continuation of Droz’s Literary 
Journal, and was a much more important review of con-° 
temporary literature. 

WALTER GRAHAM 


University of Illinois 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THomAs CARLYLE’S WRITINGS AND ANA. 
By Isaac Watson Dyer. The Southworth Press. Portland, 
Maine, 1928. Pp. xii+587. Portrait. $12.50. 


Bibliographers, librarians, general readers, and especially 
Carlyle scholars will welcome this handsome and richly laden 
work. Those of us who have at times been obliged to wade, 
swim, flounder, and struggle through the vast sea of “Carlyle 
literature’’ know how sorely needed such a chart as this has 
been. The very least that a Carlyle bibliography could do was 
to bring to light, along with the great mass of worthless com- 
mentaries and expositions, the few genuine contributions to 
our knowledge of Carlyle’s mind and influence. This Mr. Dyer’s 
book has excellently done. It reveals the dozen or more sane 
and profitable analyses, the three or four reliable biographical 
accounts, and the best editions. And in so doing, it also reveals 
the gaps in our knowledge, the dubious sources for some of 
our notions of Carlyle, and the areas in Carlyle scholarship yet 
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to be explored. Mr. Dyer’s critical and informative comments 
on Carlyle’s various works and on many of the ama go far to 
define these points; his comments extend in length from a line 
to ten pages, and in total supply us with practically all the chief 
facts about Carlyle and with abundant bibliographical, and 
special or technical, suggestions. 

This latter feature is only one of several characteristics 
whichdistinguish Mr. Dyer’s work among current bibliographies. 
The most pleasant feature at first glance is the physical ex- 
cellence of the book; the Southworth Press has given it a format 
that combines sturdiness with grace—a heavy black buckram 
binding, large pages, wide margins, clear and dignified type. 
The contents likewise leave little to be desired. Of the bibli- 
ography proper there are four lists: two for the writings and 
translations, the one chronological, the other alphabetical by 
titles, and two for periodicals, with cross references. The ana 
receive similarly adequate treatment, adding moreover a list 
of the portraits, busts, statues, and photographs of Carlyle, a 
commentary on them in a separate article, and an index-guide 
to the ana. Four Appendixes supply information on Carlyle’s 
little-known invention of a new horse-shoe, the known sources 
of his French Revolution, an article on Sartor Resartus, and 
addenda to the magazine list. The work is thus more than the 
usual formal bibliography; it is a mine of information and 
suggestion; browsing through it suffices to re-outline in our 
minds the whole complex of problems and facts arising from 
Carlyle’s work. 

Present examination does not reveal any formidable per- 
centage of error. A few errors by the proof reader have inevitably 
crept in: on p. 294, for instance, Bayeson should be Boyeson; 
on p. 368 Hinckman should be Hinchman. Perhaps more 
serious is the omission on p. 300 of any indication that Camille 
Bos is a pseudonym for Mlle. Marie Boeuf. Another feature, 
and one of more weight, which may call forth adverse comment, 
is Mr. Dyer’s exclusion of the titles of all collected editions of 
Carlyle which may not be considered of value to the collector 
or of some special excellence for the general reader. No doubt 
many readers will not consider this a serious shortcoming. Yet 
others will hold that theoretically a bibliography should list 
every scrap of print by and on the author in question. Until 
we all arrive at unanimity on the subject, however, Mr. Dyer 
need not cover himself with sack cloth and ashes. In regard 
to separate works, as they are listed by Mr. Dyer, it is possible 
to discover editions not mentioned by him, such as the one- 
volume edition of the French Revolution, in blue cloth, London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1888 (a reprint of the three-volume edition 
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forming a part of the first collected edition of 1857-1858) 
forming later a part of the Copyright Edition sold at a shilling 
a volume (1888), which, as Mr. Dyer lists it, appeared in red 
cloth. A “blue cloth” edition of the “Cheap Issue,” “[1900?],”’ 
is listed by him, but naturally does not account for the 1888 
edition of The French Revolution of which we speak. There is 
likewise an undated edition of the Tales by Musaeus, Tieck, 
Richter, London, Chapman and Hall (green cloth), which 
remains unaccounted for, except perhaps by belonging, as it 
does, to the “half-crown edition’ which presumably is regarded 
by Mr. Dyer as one of the collected editions not considered of 
sufficient value to be listed. It is thus possible to point out 
what to some readers of the bibliography may be regarded as 
errors of omission. The wise reader, however, is also charitable. 
No bibliography can be expected to attain absolute perfection, 
and in the present case Mr. Dyer no doubt felt constrained to 
lay down a limit somewhere in dealing with the host of un- 
distinguished and often offensively cheap editions of Carlyles 
work. 

The fact remains that Mr. Dyer’s bibliography is one of 
the major events in Carlyle investigation. The student and 
the scholar may now cease to depend on the older and in- 
adequate bibliographies of R. H. Shepherd, J. P. Anderson, 
and others of similarly limited though excellent nature. The 
present work should stimulate inquiry and sane analysis of 
Carlyle as the greatest personal influence of nineteenth century 
England. As the Victorian era recedes farther and farther into 
the past, its outlines spring into sharper relief, its masses assume 
more stable position, its lights and shadows create perspective, 
and its great issues become clearer in the light of our present 
points of view. We are far from completely understanding, or 
accounting for, either that era or the phenomenon of Thomas 
Carlyle. The little that has been done by scholars shows only a 
tentative approach. Generalization has done its worst. Even 
such a statement of Carlyle’s Germanism as is found in C. E. 
Vaughan’s Carlyle and His German Masters, clear and graceful 
as it is, is by no means entirely trustworthy. And even Mr. 
David Alec Wilson’s biography of Carlyle, painstaking and 
voluminous as all may see, is marred by uncritical héro worship. 
Like Byron, Carlyle as a moral force, a picturesque figure, a 
paradoxical mind, challenges revaluation, demands clear and 
impersonal study. Mr. Dyer’s bibliography charts out the 
terrain for us and stimulates us to start the good work. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


Michigan State Normal College 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GERMANIC PeERropicats. By Carl Diesch. 
{= Bibliographical Publications, Germanic Section, Modern 
Language Association of America. Edited by Frederick 
W. J. Heuser. Vol. I.] K. W. Hiersemann. Leipzig, 1927. 
Pp. xv, 441. Paper covers, RM 60. 


The history of this work goes back to 1921, when Prof. 
F. W. J. Heuser, of Columbia University proposed at the 
meeting of the Modern Language Association in Baltimore, 
that the Germanic Section prepare a bibliography of the 
journals in the field of German language and literature in 
American libraries. Being commissioned to carry out the plan, 
he went to work at once. Nine members of the German staffs 
of as many American universities were finally chosen for his 
Committee on Bibliography. But Prof. Heuser soon came to 
the conclusion that it would be best to prepare as Vol. I of the 
Bibliographical Publications a list of the journals available in 
the libraries of Germany. The plan for an American list as 
Vol. II was of course, abandoned, when in 1923 the American 
Library Association undertook the preparation of the great 
Union List of Serials. 

The year 1922-23 Prof. Heuser spent in Europe, devoting 
much attention to arrangements for the Bibliography. Of the 
German, Austrian, and Swiss scholars consulted about the 
project, eleven directors of great libraries or professors of 
German literature consented to serve on an advisory committee. 
Dr. Carl Diesch, a Germanist with much practical experience 
in library science in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek and as 
director of the library of the Technische Hochschule in Char- 
lottenburg, was secured as the compiler of the work. He and 
his assistants took up the task with energy, bringing together 
over 5000 titles. Since it was not possible to indicate all the 
libraries in which this or that journal was to be found, a plan of 
using first the Preussische Staatsbibliothek was finally followed. 
To facilitate reference, the call numbers (Signaturen) of that 
library were to be given. Where the Berlin library failed, the 
Auskunftsbiiro der Deutschen Bibiotheken (Berlin) assisted in 
discovering out-of-the-way journals in other German collec- 
tions. In the completed work a number of titles are indicated 
as available only in the British Museum. Journals printed in 
countries outside of German-speaking territory (Scandinavia, 
the Netherlands, England, America, France) are also repre- 
sented, but of course no attempt has been made to render the 
list of these as complete as of periodicals in German. ‘“‘Periodi- 
cal” (Zeitschrift) is taken in the broadest sense, and includes 
also series of monographs on linguistic and literary subjects. 
“Germanic’”’ (germanistisch), too, is interpreted broadly, 
especially for the earlier period (eighteenth century, early 
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nineteenth). Literary almanachs, calendars, newspapers, and 
popular periodicals without some value for the serious study of 
language or literature were ignored. 

The titles are arranged in six groups: I-III covering the 
eighteenth century and extending through the period of 
Romanticism; IV, drama and the theater; V, nineteenth and 
twentieth century periodicals, with a special group, VI, for 
scientific journals, including publications of academies, learned 
societies, universities, etc., historical journals (over 53 es 
of the latter, with the addenda), and journals dealing with 
philosophy, theology, music, education, etc. (10 pages). 

A publisher was secured early in 1924, but it was not found 
possible to complete the printing of the work until late in 1927. 
The price as finally fixed is unfortunately so high as to retard 
the sale of the first edition—three times as much as the estimate 
for the advance subscriptions. It was, to be sure, a very costly 
matter to get up the volume. The wide-margined page is the 
size of an American business letter sheet (81411 inches), the 
paper strong and of fine quality, the text is set in three styles of 
type, Roman, two columns to the page; index and list of editors 
of the journals, (74 pages with three columns.) Members of the 
Modern Language Association may, however, obtain the Bibli- 
ography, bound and prepaid, for ten dollars, by placing their 
orders with the Chairman of the Bibliographical Committee of 
the Germanic Section (Prof. F. W. J. Heuser, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City). 

It would be unfair to find fault with a work like this which 
was carried through in a difficult period in spite of obstacles 
that at times seemed insurmountable. It is not only more 
accurate and more complete, but a great deal more accurate 
and complete, than one would expect it to be under the circum- 
stances. A bibliography of this sort contains a selection of 
titles, not an exhaustive list. Every user will miss something 
which he expected to find in it, but at the same time he will 
find dozens, or even hundreds of titles which are new to him. 
When a second edition becomes necessary it will doubtless 
appear in a plainer form at a much lower price. Further search 
will reveal journals hitherto not listed; and some which were 
listed but not known to be extant, will, we may predict, be 
located. It would be well to reconsider the list of non-German 
periodicals which should be included: among those published 
in America we find in the Bibliography, for instance, the Yale 
Literary Magazine (1836-94), and Viereck’s Fatherland with 
its continuations, but not the Adlantic, Scribner's, Harper’s 
or Century. It cannot be possible that German libraries contain 
no sets of these magazines. The American Union List came too 
late to be fully utilized in comparing and checking for this 
work; from this side we hope the next edition of the Bibli- 
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ography will record still other titles that are lacking or are 
incomplete in American collections. The index aims to include 
in the alphabetical place all the forms of the title of periodicals 
issued in the course of their life under more or less different 
names. It is not often there is a slip here, as when the Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology is given only as Journal of 
Germanic Philology. 

German scholars everywhere will be grateful to Dr. Diesch 
for his self-sacrificing efforts, and to Prof. Heuser for his careful 
planning of the Bibliography, for his skill in obtaining the 
advice and coéperation of foreign scholars, and for his per- 
sistence in fulfilling the task assigned to him by the Germanic 
Section of the MLA—a task made harder by the worries of 
securing funds for the undertaking. Scholars who cannot make 
a trip to Germany to use rare journals can now easily locate 
them and can usually procure rotographs from Berlin of the 
articles they need. The Bibliographical Publications of the 
Germanic Section got an excellent start with this volume. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 

University of Illinois 





THE COMMONWEALTH AND RESTORATION STAGE. By Leslie 
Hotson. Harvard University Press. Cambridge, 1928. 


The Public Record Office, as everyone knows, is the re- 
pository of an immense number of important documents 
relating to the English stage, of which only a small part have 
been brought to light. Until recent years the Shakespearean 
period held the interest of searchers to the exclusion of all other 
periods, and so much work has been done there that it is 
possible the cream is pretty well skimmed, though interesting 
finds may still be made like those which Mr. Sisson has lately 
published in The Library. But until Mr. Nicoll in his Restoration 
Drama published a number of new documents from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office and elsewhere, the period of Davenant 
and Killigrew has lain almost untouched. Now comes Mr. 
Hotson, after prolonged and admirably systematic search, and 
presents, as the greater part but by no means all of his con- 
tributions, a hundred and nineteen Chancery suits bearing 
on the stage from the beginning of the Civil Wars to the end 
of the century. His book is the richest factual addition that 
has yet been made to the history of the post-Elizabethan stage, 
and yet it puts up no barriers but is a signpost to future work. 
For even supposing that be has exhausted the latter seventeenth 
century, there remains the eighteenth, vast and unexplored. 

Amid such a welter of new materials it is possible to touch 
on only a few of the high lights. For his chapters on the 
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Commonwealth stage Mr. Hotson relies chiefly on the news- 
books and pamphlets of the Thomason Collection in the British 
Museum. His object here is to correct the old notion, a good 
deal weakened of late, that the theatres were really closed 
during the interregnum. This he does by showing that in spite 
of repeated parliamentary protests and orders the players went 
doggedly ahead evading or openly defying the police, reviving 
after every suppressive action and even enjoying, from time to 
time, a kind of sub rosa toleration. That the theatre business 
was not considered to be wholly dead is proved by the activities 
of William Beeston and a number of other gentlemen with cash 
to invest, who fought bitterly with one another at the height 
of the Commonwealth to keep or gain or erect one or another 
playhouse, and by such testimony as that of Thomas Hussey 
in 1650, declaring that the tenants of the Cockpit Theatre ‘“‘do 
make a very great constant yearly profit of the said messuages 
....& sometimes a very extraordinary profit, for in several 
nights since the feast of Saint Michael 1647, they have gained 
by acting of plays there about xxx or xl! a night.” 

Mr. Hotson devotes a long chapter to Commonwealth 
theatres—Red Bull, Cockpit, Salisbury Court, Gibbons’ Tennis 
Court, Lisle’s Tennis Court—adding a quantity of new material 
and carefully identifying the site of each one. His new docu- 
ments of most interest in this chapter are those exhibiting 
William Beeston’s involved and devious operations affecting 
the Cockpit and Salisbury Court, and those which reveal the 
hitherto unknown origins of the two tennis courts. He has 
also a chapter on Davenant’s pre-Restoration operas, in which 
he shows that as early as February of 1656 Davenant was 
organizing an association capitalized at £4400 to build a theatre, 
and was gathering and training a company of actors. This and 
the succeeding chapters throw much light on Davenant’s activi- 
ties and those of his energetic wife Mary. 

The history of the two famous patent theatres is dealt with 
meticulously in the four last chapters. Most of the new 
Chancery evidence applies here, and is of too intricate and 
technica! a nature to rehearse, bearing as it does on shares, 
mortgages, trusts, conveyances and the network of suits that 
grew out of theatrical finance. These formidable but important 
details are bound in with and support the already known fabric 
of Restoration stage history—the maneuvrings to secure a 
monopoly and crush rivals, the stout resistance of George Jolly, 
the battle royal between Davenant and Sir Henry Herbert, 
the capable management of Davenant and the knavish mis- 
management of Killigrew, the merging of the two companies 
when the King’s was driven by bankruptcy into the arms of the 
Duke’s, and the split into two companies when Betterton and 
his friends had endured manager Rich as long as they could. 
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Among a great many other things are set forth the complex 
divisions of builders’ and actors’ shares with the resultant 
quarrels, the unhappy doings of the younger Killigrews and 
Davenants, the cost of Killigrew’s Theatre Royal and of 
Davenant’s Dorset Garden Theatre, and the early managership 
of that shrewd rascal, Christopher Rich. 

Most of Mr. Hotson’s new light falls on the theatre, but 
some of it touches the drama and the writers of drama. Thus 
we are told how Isaac Fuller, a scene painter, was approached 
by “one Mr. Dryden” late in April of 1669 and persuaded to 
paint a “‘new Scene of an Elysium”’ for the forthcoming pro- 
duction of Tyrannic Love. The actors maintained that Fuller 
did not finish the scene until several weeks after the time 
agreed, which so delayed the play that the king was displeased; 
furthermore, that he painted it so badly that the play was 
“disparaged and lost its reputation’”’ to the extent of £500. 
But Fuller declared that the scene was greatly admired, and 
that the play was so popular as to run fourteen days to a receipt 
of £100 per diem, which was about twice the ordinary receipt. 
And since judgment was given to Fuller the court evidently 
thought he was right. The damages awarded, £335-10-0, are 
a surprising revelation of the value set on special scenery in those 
days. And we are told how, in 1581, Elizabeth Leigh, the 
actress, having conceived the plot of a tragedy and partly 
worked it out but also having, like many another amateur, 
stuck fast, took it to Elkanah Settle to finish, who agreed to 
pay her £20 for the idea and to split the profits if they shoud 
exceed £40. The resulting play, not acted until 1694, is identi- 
fiable with The Ambitious Slave, which is thus proved to have 
been written some twelve years before it has been hitherto 
supposed. But Mr. Hotson’s chief contribution to the history 
of drama comes from a lawsuit which submits a list of 108 
performances at the Drury Lane Theatre under Rich from 
November 6, 1696, to June 9, 1701. The effect of this is to 
correct the dating of a number of first performances. Thus 
Vanbrugh’s Relapse was brought out in November, not Decem- 
ber, of 1696, and his Country House in January, 1698, notin 
1703. 

Haro_p N. HILLEBRAND 


University of Illinois 





BEITRAGE ZUR GESCHICHTE DES GENIEBEGRIFFS IN ENGLAND. 
By Hans Thiime. Max Niemeyer Verlag. Halle, 1927. 
Pp. ix+102. Studien zur englischen Philologie, LX-XI. 


This monograph outlines the history of the conception of 
Genius from the Renaissance to the latter part of the eighteenth 
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century, when the romantic view became established. The 
author makes the consideration of genius subordinate to 
theories of poetry, of the imagination, and of reason. The 
introduction prepares us for the English views by furnishing 
the opinions prevalent in Italy (and France) during the Renais- 
sance. It points out the two-fold view that poetry arises under 
divine inspiration and under conditions extraordinary and 
irrational. During the fifteenth century the Florentine Acad- 
emy, familiar with Platonism, developed a strong influence, 
which during the sixteenth century was forwarded by the 
philosophy of nature and by contemporary theories of the 
imagination. Giordano Bruno specially emphasized the prin- 
ciple that poetic production follows its own laws. 

Mr. Thiime illustrates how the Elizabethan critics adopted 
the Italian beliefs, and then devotes successive chapters to the 
period from Jonson to Dryden, to the age of Pope, entitled 
“Classicism,’’ and to “Naturalism,” in which Young plays an 
important part in applying Bacon’s philosophical principles 
of ethics to the encouragement of original genius in art. Thus 
Mr. Thiime concludes at the point where the English exerted 
strong influence on German thought, a subject on which much 
has been written by other critics. 


The task undertaken by the author is difficult. It involves 
a history of the attitudes of three centuries toward the imagina- 
tion, poetry, reason, regulation, inspiration, originality, and 
genius. The success is largely that of opening up further the 
road laid out by Professor Spingarn and others. To a consider- 
able degree the same path had been blazed for English literature 
shortly before by Professor Paul Kaufman, whose study, 
“Heralds of Original Genius,” appeared in the Essays in Memory 
of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), but the two 
studies supplement each other to our advantage. Mr.Thiime 
lays special stress on the significance of Sidney, Bacon, Jonson, 
Dryden, Shaftesbury, Addison, Gerard, and Young as repre- 
sentatives or establishers of the shifting attitudes. He points 
out that the English Renaissance, differing somewhat from 
that on the continent, exalted freedom above rules, that the 
seventeenth century insisted more on rational control by 
maxims, that the eighteenth century by a series of steps shook 
off the shackles of critical dictatorship, and in a sense returned 
to the view of the English Renaissance that the prime requisite 
of a poet or an artist is his confidence in his own creative powers, 
in his own individual nature and originality. 

Much of Mr. Thiime’s discussion does not deal specifically 
with the term gentus. 


A study has yet to make clear the development of the mean- 
ings of genius, ingenium, ingegno, in relation to shifts in literary 
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and philosophic thought, and to the corresponding semantic 
changes in other words, such as nature and wit. 

The present type of study has introductory value. While 
emphasizing the professed critics, it runs, to be sure, the danger 
of ignoring the authors esteemed by the public and their implicit 
views. Furthermore, there is a temptation not to hold a true 
balance for an author or critic, that is, to isolate a passage and 
to devote disproportionate attention to it. For instance, Mr. 
Thiime’s use of Cowley as an example makes the poet appear 
in intention more subservient to rules than was actually the 
situation in the Ode to the Muse. This poem, as well as the 
whole group of translations and imitations of Pindar, indicates 
strongly the predominant view that poetry explores new regions 
beyond ordinary ken, and attempts the unusual or the sublime. 
Such an outlook is akin to that of Bacon on Poesy, and explains 
in part Cowley’s praise of Bacon in his Address to the Royal 
Society. The case above shows that the investigator should 
weigh as a whole a man such as Cowley, and take into account 
his practice. 

Useful as the monograph is, it proves that more research 
is needed. The author of course intended to give but a cursory 
view of the mediaeval background. Such an extensive study as 
M. H. Bundy’s “The Theory of Imagination in Classical and 
Mediaeval Thought” (University of Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, XII, 2-3 [Urbana, 1927]), however, indicates 
how much more thoroughly than has yet been done we must 
undertake research into the history of the theories about poets 
and their activities in later periods. 

No mention is made of J. G. Robertson’s The Genesis of 
Romantic Theory (Cambridge, 1923), which especially presents 
the probably correct opinion that Addison’s views of the 
imagination owe something to Muratori. There is neither index 
nor list of references. 

E. C. KNOWLTON 

Ohio Wesleyan University 





WILHELM MEINHOLD UND DIE CHRONIKALISCHE ERZAHLUNG. 
Von Rupprecht Leppla. Germanistische Studien, Heft 54. 
Emil Eberling. Berlin, 1928. 168 S. 


The “layout” of this careful and thorough study is as 
follows: “I. Wesen und Begriff der chronikalischen Erzahlung.” 
This comprises pp. 5-22, and presents Meinhold’s own theory 
of the form of fiction which he himself was the first to designate 
as “chronikalische Form,” as he was the first to set forth the 
two cardinal points upon which its peculiar character is based.— 
“II. Grundlagen und Anfange der chronikalischen Erzahlung.”’ 
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Pp. 22-70, divided into six chapters which trace the develop- 
ment of this narrative type, with special reference to Paul von 
Stetten, Klemens Brentano, Zschokke, Usteri, Hagen,and 
Gaudy.—“‘IlI. Wilhelm Meinholds chronikalische Erzah- 
lungen.”’ Pp. 71-150, including detailed analyses of Maria 
Schweidler, die Bernsteinhexe (Meinhold’s masterpiece), Sidonia 
von Bork, die Klosterhexe, and Der getreue Ritter oder Sigismund 
Hager, also a discussion of “Der archaistische Stil,’ and a 
“Charakteristik.”—“IV. Chronikalische Erzihlungen nach 
Meinhold.”” Pp. 150-161, virtually a bibliography with com- 
mentary.—“Bibliographischer Anhang.”’ Pp. 163-168. This 
follows the book by chapters through Part III, and is enriched 
by comments here and there. 

It will readily be seen that Leppla’s monograph results from 
a fusion of two tasks: (A) a history of the “chronicle novel’ 
as a special form of narrative fiction in German literature; 
(B) a study of Meinhold’s theory and practice in this genre. 
All of parts II and IV belong to (A), and much of part I. The 
result is not altogether a happy one, and the effect on the reader 
is that of a stream, let us say, which flows along smoothly until 
it strikes a basin so extensive as to bring its current to a stand- 
still. Moreover, there seems to be no good reason why the 
writers after Meinhold’s time should not have been treated at 
least as fully as those who preceded him, some of whom are 
conceded little merit in this type of narrative. I feel this 
especially in the case of Storm, of whom Leppla himself writes 
(p. 151), “Den Héhepunkt chronikalischer Rahmentechnik 
zeigen Storms Novellen.”’ Thus it appears that task A has not 
been fully accomplished, and that in any case there would be a 
disproportion in the amount of space devoted to Meinhold 
which would hardly be justified by his intrinsic importance 
within the field as a whole. 

On the other hand, the desire to give Meinhold full credit 
for what might be termed his pioneer status leads to a somewhat 
questionable procedure in part I. Leppla writes (p. 5), “Der 
Verfasser der Bernsleinhexe, einer Novelle, mit der die realisti- 
sche Phase der Entwicklung der Gattung beginnt, war der 
Meinung, dass er als erster diese Form in ihrer ganzen Eigenart 
erkannt und praktisch angewandt habe, ihr Schépfer und mithin 
der Begriinder einer neuen Gattung der Novelle und des 
Romans sei.’”’ The two cardinal points in Meinhold’s theory, 
it is then brought out, are: “1. Die Einkleidung der Erzaihlung 
in ein angeblich der Vergangenheit entstammendes Gewand 
historischen oder archivalischen Charakters....und 2. Die 
daraus folgende, durchaus notwendige Archaisierung der 
Sprache und des Stils der Erzihlung’”’ (p. 6). Throughout the 
introductory sketch, we are led to believe that Meinhold 
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actually was the pioneer in this regard, the inventor of the type; 
this is accomplished by a sort of pious fraud akin to Meinhold’s 
own practice, for Leppla does not so much assert Meinhold’s 
priority as restate Meinhold’s belief that he could claim it. 
On p. 29, however, the cat comes out of the bag when he tells 
us that Paul von Stetten’s Briefe eines Frauenzimmers aus dem 
fiinfzehnien Jahrhundert. Nach alten Urschriften. “.. . . weisen 
zum erstenmal in einer Prosaerzihlung die enge Verbindung von 
Einkleidung und Archaisierung auf, die den Anforderungen 
des Gattungsgesetzes entspricht.”” No evidence is presented 
that Meinhold was acquainted with this work, and we are 
probably not justified in accusing him of borrowing the idea of 
his chronicle novel from Paul von Stetten; but his chronological 
priority is certainly demolished. 

In other respects the monograph deserves high praise, par- 
ticularly part III, which contains the meat of the volume. 
Interesting and valuable is the careful description of each of 
the three works, the demonstration of the differences between 
a genuine chronicle and a work of literature, as exemplified by 
Meinhold’s adroit handling of his stories, and the close detailed 
analysis of the actual devices by which Meinhold succeeds in 
giving the impression of using authentic sixteenth century 
language without in fact actually doing so—stressing those 
words and features of the older tongue which are different from 
our own, while omitting others which would be obscure to 
the modern reader. In all these respects, it seems to me, 
Leppla’s study is definitive, a valuable contribution to the 
literature of novelistic technique. 

A few misprints caught my eye: Amulet (p. 153), Wawerley 
and The heard of Midlothian (each twice on p. 141). 

BAYARD Quincy MorGAN 

University of Wisconsin 





THe Oxrorp Book or GERMAN VERSE. FROM THE 12TH TO 
THE 20TH CENTURY. Edited by H. G. Fiedler. Revised and 
enlarged edition. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York, 1928. Pp. xii+647. Price $3.75. 


Any anthology, worth more than the paper on which it is 
printed, is bound to be its compiler’s confession of faith in 
matters aesthetical. At bottom there is only one ideal anthology 
and every lover of poetry will have to make this for himself and 
for himself alone. But within this subjective realm there are 
two possible extreme poles: one anthologist chooses poems that 
appeal to him because of their form and thought content, the 
other strives to pick those that would give as complete a picture 
as possible as to style and content of the various poets. The 
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well-known Oxford Book of German Verse, now in its second 
edition (edited by H. G. Fiedler of Oxford), clearly belongs to 
the first group. 

Professor Fiedler begins his anthology with the M.H.G. 
period in translations made by himself. He includes Walthers 
‘Under der Linden.” The reader is surprised to find this poem 
if he has looked over the Goethe selections and has noted what 
is missing. The translation is a careful toning down of the 
exuberant passion of the original: ‘‘d4 unser zweier bette was” 
becomes “‘da mein Liebster bei mir sass’’; “‘daz er bi mir lege’’ 
—“dass er micht herzte.” One of the most common faults of 
translators is to produce correct verse, i.e., to reproduce the 
general scansion but not the rhythm. “‘Kust er mich? Wol ta- 
sent stunt!” This verse abruptly broken into a question and its 
jubilant answer is an image of quivering passion. The transla- 
tion reads: ‘‘Kiisst’ er mich wohl auch zur Stund?”’ Thus this 
poem is toned down to mid-Victorian standards in form and 
content. With this in mind the reader is ready to find in turning 
to Goethe that the “Roman Elegies,” ““Der Gott und die Baja- 
dere” and “Die Braut von Corinth” have not found favor as 
neither has “‘Prometheus,”’ while the ‘““Legende vom Hufeisen”’ 
is included. Also the most significant philosophical poems are 
lacking: “‘Urworte. Orphisch,” “Eins und Alles.” Of “Ver- 
michtnis” there is only one stanza. The “Diwan” is represented 
by one poem: “An vollen Biischelzweigen” and by a few 
“Spriiche.”’ Forty-two pages are devoted to Goethe, fifty-six to 
Schiller. Schiller is closer to the mid-Victorian heart, or at least 
can be made to be. We find included “Die Schlacht,” “Pegasus 
im Joche.” ““Der Abend,” ““Der Handschuh,”’ we miss ‘‘Das Ideal 
und das Leben” and “Der Spaziergang.”” Why this fear of 
Schiller’s greatest poetry, where, according to Goethe, he ranks 
supreme? Is it because the former poem is difficult and the 
latter is in elegiac distichs? Professor Fiedler seems to have an 
aversion to classic meters: we find not a single ode of Platen, 
nor even Mérike’s “Auf eine Lampe,” and Hélderlin has to 
content himself with five and one-half pages, while Wilhelm 
Miiller gets eight and one-half and Geibel, a lesser Tennyson 
gets eleven and one-half. Mérike (twenty-one pages),Keller 
(eleven), Hebbel (twelve), C. F. Meyer (sixteen and one-half) 
are well represented, although one misses the racy humor of 
Morike’s “Schiferlied” and many a lover of Keller will look 
in vain for “‘Die kleine Passion’ and for ““O du mein Heimat- 
land.” Many of the inclusions and omissions are highly sig- 
nificant. Thirty poems of Heine are included, but only two 
from the old Heine of the Romanzero and later. We miss also 
his finest ballad, “Ritter Olaf.”” The reason for the omission 
is as evident as why Nietzsche is limited to his early poem: 
“Dem unbekannten Gott,” which, beautiful as it is, does not 
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actually was the pioneer in this regard, the inventor of the type; 
this is accomplished by a sort of pious fraud akin to Meinhold’s 
own practice, for Leppla does not so much assert Meinhold’s 
priority as restate Meinhold’s belief that he could claim it. 
On p. 29, however, the cat comes out of the bag when he tells 
us that Paul von Stetten’s Briefe eines Frauenzimmers aus dem 
fiinfzehnien Jahrhundert. Nach alten Urschriften. “. ... weisen 
zum erstenmal in einer Prosaerzihlung die enge Verbindung von 
Einkleidung und Archaisierung auf, die den Anforderungen 
des Gattungsgesetzes entspricht.” No evidence is presented 
that Meinhold was acquainted with this work, and we are 
probably not justified in accusing him of borrowing the idea of 
his chronicle novel from Paul von Stetten; but his chronological 
priority is certainly demolished. 

In other respects the monograph deserves high praise, par- 
ticularly part III, which contains the meat of the volume. 
Interesting and valuable is the careful description of each of 
the three works, the demonstration of the differences between 
a genuine chronicle and a work of literature, as exemplified by 
Meinhold’s adroit handling of his stories, and the close detailed 
analysis of the actual devices by which Meinhold succeeds in 
giving the impression of using authentic sixteenth century 
language without in fact actually doing so—stressing those 
words and features of the older tongue which are different from 
our own, while omitting others which would be obscure to 
the modern reader. In all these respects, it seems to me, 
Leppla’s study is definitive, a valuable contribution to the 
literature of novelistic technique. 

A few misprints caught my eye: Amulet (p. 153), Wawerley 
and The heard of Midlothian (each twice on p. 141). 

BAYARD Quincy MoRGAN 

University of Wisconsin 
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well-known Oxford Book of German Verse, now in its second 
edition (edited by H. G. Fiedler of Oxford), clearly belongs to 
the first group. 

Professor Fiedler begins his anthology with the M.H.G. 
period in translations made by himself. He includes Walthers 
“Under der Linden.” The reader is surprised to find this poem 
if he has looked over the Goethe selections and has noted what 
is missing. The translation is a careful toning down of the 
exuberant passion of the original: ‘da unser zweier bette was” 
becomes “‘da mein Liebster bei mir sass’’; “‘daz er bi mir lege”’ 

—“dass er micht herzte.” One of the most common faults of 
translators is to produce correct verse, i.e., to reproduce the 
general scansion but not the rhythm. ‘“‘Kust er mich? Wol ta- 
sent stunt!”’ This verse abruptly broken into a question and its 
jubilant answer is an image of quivering passion. The transla- 
tion reads: ‘‘Kiisst’ er mich wohl auch zur Stund?”’ Thus this 
poem is toned down to mid-Victorian standards in form and 
content. With this in mind the reader is ready to find in turning 
to Goethe that the “Roman Elegies,” ““Der Gott und die Baja- 
dere” and “Die Braut von Corinth” have not found favor as 
neither has ‘‘Prometheus,”’ while the ““Legende vom Hufeisen”’ 
is included. Also the most significant philosophical poems are 
lacking: “Urworte. Orphisch,” ‘‘Eins und Alles.” Of ‘“Ver- 
michtnis”’ there is only one stanza. The “‘Diwan’”’ is represented 
by one poem: “An vollen Biischelzweigen” and by a few 
“Spriiche.”’ Forty-two pages are devoted to Goethe, fifty-six to 
Schiller. Schiller is closer to the mid-Victorian heart, or at least 
can be made to be. We find included “Die Schlacht,” “Pegasus 
im Joche.” “Der Abend,” “Der Handschuh,” we miss “Das Ideal 
und das Leben” and “Der Spaziergang.” Why this fear of 
Schiller’s greatest poetry, where, according to Goethe, he ranks 
supreme? Is it because the former poem is difficult and the 
latter is in elegiac distichs? Professor Fiedler seems to have an 
aversion to classic meters: we find not a single ode of Platen, 
nor even Morike’s “Auf eine Lampe,” and Hélderlin has to 
content himself with five and one-half pages, while Wilhelm 
Miiller gets eight and one-half and Geibel, a lesser Tennyson 
gets eleven and one-half. Mérike (twenty-one pages),Keller 
(eleven), Hebbel (twelve), C. F. Meyer (sixteen and one-half) 
are well represented, although one misses the racy humor of 
Morike’s “Schiaferlied” and many a lover of Keller will look 
in vain for ‘‘Die kleine Passion’”’ and for “O du mein Heimat- 
land.” Many of the inclusions and omissions are highly sig- 
nificant. Thirty poems of Heine are included, but only two 
from the old Heine of the Romanzero and later. We miss also 
his finest ballad, “Ritter Olaf.”” The reason for the omission 
is as evident as why Nietzsche is limited to his early poem: 
“Dem unbekannten Gott,” which, beautiful as it is, does not 
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give the reader a fair idea of Nietzsche’s poetry. But this was 
not Professor Fiedler’s aim. The Oxford Book of German Verse 
is a mid-Victorian confession of faith: thus we find Anna 
Ritter and Ernst Zahn included in the new edition among the 
modern group. Thus the pious and didactic Gellert gets seven 
pages (more than Klopstock, Hélderlin, or Rilke) and Nietzsche 
a bare page. The new (second) edition is enlarged by fifty poems 
from modern poets since 1910. The selection here also con- 
forms to the same standard of taste. 

The beautiful typography and the fine paper of the Oxford 
Book of Verse need no praise. The book from its mechanical 
side is a delight to a book-lover. Every lover of German verse 
will find in it a rich storehouse. One regrets that it is not more 
truly representative of German lyric verse in all its fullness. 

FRIEDRICH BRUNS 

University of Wisconsin 





SrR WALTER Scott’s NovELs ON THE Stace. By Henry 
Adelbert White. Yale Studies in English LXXVI, Yale 
University Press. New Haven, 1927. 


“Were it possible to suppose Walter Scott deserving of 
punishment, what could we wish him worse than to see his 
matchless novels as they are at present dramatized?” This is 
the judgment of the “Birmingham reviewers’ as quoted by 
Mr. White, and there is nothing in the book which he has com- 
piled to give anyone a different opinion. A study of Scott’s 
novels on the stage is of necessity a study in degradation, a 
degradation in which the only relief is furnished by the opera 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and even there it is Donizetti’s music 
rather than the dramatized story that holds the public interest. 
It could not have been a heartening task to pursue; nor does 
the labor appear to have been rewarded by the discovery of 
any important information. 

However, if the importance of the information was severely 
limited by the subject, the quantity suffered no such misfortune. 
Almost all of Scott’s novels were dramatized; the only ones 
that seem to have been overlooked are The Betrothed, Castle 
Dangerous, and Count Robert of Paris. Counting adaptations, 
operas, and travesties, Mr. White lists two hundred and twelve 
dramatic pieces made from the novels, most of them in the 
nineteenth century. He lists also the dramatizations of the 
poems, but of these he says nothing in the text. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century the stage saw many presenta- 
tions of Scott’s stories, and the names of many famous actors 
of romantic memory are associated with their production. It 
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seems to be solely on the basis of quantity that the author comes 
to the conclusion that “we are confirmed in the impression 
that the Waverley plays are important in the history of the 
drama of the nineteenth century.” 


It is true that quantity of production on the stage signifies 
popularity, and that popularity in the case of a piece of litera- 
ture indicates some sort of importance. What we should like 
to know is the nature of that importance, and on this point 
Mr. White has nothing to say. This serious defect arises from 
the fact that he seems never to have decided whether he was 
writing a study of which the focus was the novels or whether 
he was writing a chapter in the history of the nineteenth century 
stage. From either point of view he might have developed some 
interesting ideas from the information which he collected, but 
without a point of view, the facts remain simply facts. It is 
true that in the earlier chapters, in which he takes up the novels 
separately, Mr. White remarks many change’ in plot and 
character incident to turning the novels into dramas, and that 
in the last chapter he does something to relate these changes 
to the theatrical conditions of the time; but the “broad view”’ 
is too broad, and the individual treatments are too disjointed. 
“One might,” he says in connection with one of the dramatiza- 
tions of Ivanhoe, ‘‘compare the original text of Scott with this 
drama to see how the fabric could be cut into acts and scenes, 
but such a scheme is outside the pale of our present treatment.”’ 


It is idle to quarrel with a book for not being what the author 
clearly had no intention of making it. Mr. White set out to 
collect and present the facts concerning Scott’s novels on the 
stage, and this task, except for his style, he has done well. 

Pau LANDIS 





MOrikes MALER Noten. Von Ruth Bachert. (Von deutscher 
Poeterey Bd. 1.) J. J. Weber. Leipzig, 1928. 74S. 


Morike’s Maler Nolien appeared in 1832, the year of Goethe’s 
death, which year is regarded in the ‘‘Geisteswissenschaft” as 
the beginning of the nineteenth century and therefore an evalua- 
tion of this epoch must begin with this memorable year. Ruth 
Bachert calls her monograph a preliminary study of this evalua- 
tion while she at the same time attempts to give a characteriza- 
tion of the whole classical-romantic period, or as it is now 
frequently called the “Goethezeit.” 

The significance of Maler Nolten lies in the author’s opinion, 
not in the artistic perfection, great as it is, but rather in the 
profound insight into the poet’s nature, which this novel 
affords. The conventional view of Mérike as a cheerful, op- 
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timistic and harmonious individual owes its origin to the 
absence of darker and more disquieting tones in the vast 
majority of his poems. Maler Nolten, then, reveals the other side 
of the poet—the mystical yearning of his soul, his tragic world- 
feeling and his unshakeable belief in the irresistible fateful 
influence of the forces of nature upon human character and 
human life, working as these influences do for the most part 
under the threshold of consciousness, but ever threatening to 
destroy the inner equilibrium of man. 

This work was conceived as a “Novelle’’ but almost un- 
consciously it expanded into a “Kiinstler=und Entwicklungs- 
roman” of the Wilhelm Meister type, but strangely enough, as 
Ruth Bachert points out, not Wilhelm Meister but Die Wahl- 
verwandschaften are the real prototype of Maler Nolten. For 
Morike attempted to do here what Goethe did in his novel— 
make natural law coincide with fate. But he failed. Fate in 
Maler Nolten is not natural and necessary, but arbitrary and 
incomprehensible. 

Viewed externally the characters of Maler Nolten do not 
possess originality, they are the traditional characters of the 
novel of the time. After Wilhelm Meister the character of 
Mignon became almost a fixed type. In Maler Nolten Elisabeth 
is Mignon. Another character that has a long tradition is 
Larkens, he typifies the sceptical hypochondriac, the “noble 
profligate.” A closer examination, however, reveals that Mérike 
has endowed his characters with his own inner life. Compared 
with Mérike’s persons the characters of the novel of the Ro- 
mantic school are vague and unreal, and even Goethe is sur- 
passed by Mérike’s subtle and highly individualized psychology. 
Ruth Bachert opines that he has portrayed himself in Agnes; 
she is endowed with his own hypersensitiveness and excessive 
sensibility. 

Maler Nolten differs from the novels of its time in the com- 
plete avoidance of all political and social questions. For the 
limited sphere of the social and political life this novel has 
substituted the unlimited world of the soul. It is the last German 
novel, as Ruth Bachert emphasizes, which on an artistic level 
with Wilhelm Meister and Die Wahlverwandschaften attempts 
to grasp the totality of existence. 

The reader of this careful monograph gets a clear and com- 
prehensive picture of the main literary tendencies in German 
literature during the “Goethezeit.”” The author has accom- 
plished the two-fold task which she had set for herself in the 
preface of her work. 


THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 


University of Illinois 
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AN APPRECIATION OF COLLEY C:IBBER, ACTOR AND DRAMATIST, 
TOGETHER WITH A REPRINT OF His Piay The Careless Hus- 
band. By D. M. E. Habbema Litt. D. H. J. Paris. Amster- 
dam, 1928. Pp. iv+190. 


This study is “the outgrowth of a desire to claim for Colley 
Cibber a rather higher place in the history of the literature of 
the eighteenth century than has been allotted to him.” The 
reader who peruses the seventy-eight pages of the appreciation 
must soon forget the merits of Colley Cibber in amazement at 
the errors of Dr. Habbema. 

It is not unusual to discover a continental critic writing 
English that is too stiff and formal. Such faults are easily 
forgiven, but Dr. Habbema errs in another direction. He writes 
as if he had learned the language from conversation with the 
most careless colloquial speakers. At no point does he achieve 
elegance or distinction, and he often descends to slovenliness. 
A few examples will illustrate: On page 16 we are told that 
“Tt was a hard bargain, but the actors, who had learned from 
Swiney’s fate that they were up against a formidable power 
.... resolved to close with it.”” On the same page Doggett is 
described as being “somewhat of an economical disposition,” 
and on the next we hear of Cibber advising his colleagues “‘to 
make the best of a bad job,” and of Doggett leaving the theatre 
“for good.”” On page 22 he writes “Although the actors were 
none of them leading players,’ and on the next, “For many 
years already music had formed a recognised and essential 
element of the theatrical program.”’ Page 28 contains a strange 
metaphor: ‘“Farcial and more or less indecent entertainments 
are required to keep the theatre afloat from a financial point of 
view.” 

Nor is he familiar with the accepted standards of grammar 
and punctuation. Restrictive clauses are often set off by 
commas (p. 5, |. 4; p. 57, 1. 7), and other errors of an equally 
elementary kind occur frequently. Errors of reference (p. 6, 
1. 11; p. 11, Il. 2 and 15; p. 19, 1. 28; p. 21, 1. 5; etc.) result in 
ambiguities and absurdities. 

Such sins are not his worst. In his use of sources Dr. Hab- 
bema is inexcusably unreliable. I have not attempted to check 
all of his notes, but the following errors are drawn from his 
references to Davies’ Dramatic Miscellanies alone: Notes 1, 
2 and 3, p. 9, give no volume number; it should be “3.”” Note 1, 
p. 10, should read 1. 306 and 366. Note 4, p. 20, should read 


472-4 instead of 469. Note 1, p. 21, is incorrect, and I have 


not located the reference. Note 1, p. 27, should read 3.480, 
instead of 2.479. Note 1, p. 55, should read 437-8 instead of 
410. Not only are his citations of volume and page undepend- 
able, but his quotations are garbled. Note 3, p. 22, contains 
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a passage attributed to Davies: ‘“‘As a manager, his behaviour 
to authors was illiberal and insolent; his treatment of actors 
unfriendly, if not tyrannical. A neglectful father, a confirmed 
gamester, but not a cheat.”’ Davies wrote: “‘As a manager ofa 
theatre, his behaviour to authors I have proved to have been 
illiberal and insolent; his treatment of the actors has been 
generally condemned as unfriendly, if not tyrannical. .... 
His love of gaming rendered him a neglectful father, and 
unkind to his family and relations. ... . It must be granted, 
that, although Cibber was a gamester, he never was charged 
with being a cheat or gambler.”” Dr. Habbema gives no indica- 
tion that he has omitted several words and entire sentences. 
He is guilty of the same offense in a long quotation on p. 9, in 
note 5, p. 54, and in note 1, p. 56. He is also quite negligent in 
citing volume and page at all, as in the quotations from John 
Downes (p. 10), Dr. Johnson (p. 11), Horace Walpole (p. 11, 
note 2), Cibber (p. 12), Thomas Davies (p. 55), and DeWitt C. 
Croissant (p. 65, notes 3 and 5). Lesser errors, such as the 
omission of index numbers for notes and inconsistencies in the 
arrangement of his citations, are numerous. 

So much for details. Equally disappointing are the results 
of an examination of the conclusions which Dr. Habbema 
presents. The biography in the first chapter is too brief and 
overlaps the next two chapters in several points. The author 
seems to be unacquainted with Lowe’s famous edition of 
Cibber’s A pology, and he has perpetuated mistakes which Lowe 
corrected. On pp. 3 and 4 he has fallen into several errors. The 
King’s Company and the Duke’s company were united in 
1682, not 1684. Christopher Rich received his share in the 
patent of Drury Lane on March 24, 1690, not 1691. By the 
close of the season 1709-1710 Cibber was “‘virtual manager”’ 
of Haymarket, not Drury Lane, and Collier’s withdrawal from 
Drury Lane, in consideration of a payment of £700 per year, 
did not occur until 1712. The last two errors result from attempts 
to condense material which he presents more accurately in the 
next two chapters, though he is vague about dates throughout. 

Chapters II and III have to do with “‘Cibber as an Actor’”’ 
and “‘Cibber as a Theatrical Manager.’”’ They are based too 
largely upon the Apology. A thorough search of letters and 
memoirs of the period would have resulted in a more impartial 
judgment of his merits. Discussion of the quarrels of Pope and 
Cibber is relegated to an appendix, in which Dr. Habbema 
reveals that he is ignorant of the probability of Fielding’s 
authorship of An Apology for the Life of Mr. The’ Cibber. He 
seems not to have consulted the standard histories of the stage 
in writing these chapters, and he certainly has not availed 
himself of the valuable appendices of Allardyce Nicoll’s Restora- 
tion Drama and Early Eighteenth Century Drama. No attempt 
has been made to give a chronological and orderly account of 
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Cibber’s career or to find his real place in the history of the 
English stage. Too much space is given toa defense of Cibber’s 
‘compliance with the vulgar taste,” and to long discussions of 
the Italian opera and of the audiences and actors of the period. 
It must be granted that Dr. Habbema undertook a difficult 
task, considering the discursive and gossipy nature of the 
Apology, but he might have done better with more care. 

The chapters on “The Drama before Cibber” and ‘“‘Cibber 
as a Dramatic Author” are based largely on the earlier works of 
Professors Croissant, Bernbaum, and Krutch. Dr. Habbema 
adds nothing of importance to the conclusions of these scholars. 
He ends the latter chapter with some rhymes by Mrs. Mary 
Chapman, with the excuse that “the evident sincerity .... 
makes it worth being reproduced.’”’ Sincerity is an admirable 
virtue but it does not turn Mrs. Chapman’s uninspired verses 
into an effective climax. 

The last chapter has to do with The Careless Husband. The 
author’s zeal to prove the play a popular one leads him too far. 
He calls attention to the 149 performances in the first half of 
the eighteenth century as evidence “sufficient to prove that 
the comedy was very popular indeed.”’ Glicksman, in his “Stage 
History of Colley Cibber’s The Careless Husband” (P.M.L.A., 
36. 247-8), estimated that the number of performances during 
that period would reach about the same figure, but called the 
play “‘indifferently popular at best,” in comparison with such 
plays as Love for Love, The Beaux’ Stratagem, and The Recruiting 
Officer. Dr. Habbema would have been forced to the same 
conclusion if he had counted the performances of the last two 
of these plays, or of several others listed by Allardyce Nicoll. 

So much for the Appreciation. The reprint of the “editio 
princeps” is almost worthless. Rapid collation with the copy of 
the first edition which is in the Library of Congress revealed 
many errors. The title page should have periods at the ends of 
lines 2 and 4 and a capital ‘A’ at the beginning of line 5. In 
lines 1 to 6, page 3, the following words should be in Roman 
type (not italics): Argile, Lorne, Kintyre, Campbel, Lorne, 
Scotland, St. Andrew. Page 13 is full of errors: The title at 
the top of the page should be written in two lines and followed 
by a period. The words ‘Scene I’ have been omitted entirely. 
‘Lady Easy,’ in line 1, should read ‘La. Ea.’ The semicolon in 
line 10 should be a comma. The dashes in lines 17, 18 and 19 
are not in the original, and the note for line 21 should be for line 
1, p. 14. Pages without at least one error are very rare. Paren- 
theses are usually, but not always, substituted for the brackets 
in the original. Altogether I have discovered over two hundred 
errors. The entire book should be a warning to young scholars. 
For that reason alone have I given it so much time and space. 

J. Homer CAsSKEY 
University of Illinois 
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An Earty Norse READER. Edited by G. N. Garmonsway, 
Assistant Lecturer in English, University College of Wales. 
University Press, Cambridge, 1928. Pp. x+148. 


The present text-book in Old Norse is gotten out because the 
Editor believes that the study of Old Norse is ‘‘an invaluable 
and indeed absolutely necessary supplement to our own early 
literature which, owing to its predominantly ecclesiastical 
interests, gives us all too little information regarding the world 
of our ancestors,’’ and because ‘“‘there are many who feel the 
attraction of early Norse literature, owing to its originality 
and independence.” The texts have been selected with a view 
to giving as varied a picture as possible of the life of the Viking 
Age. Special prominence has been given those texts that have 
a bearing upon Old English literature and the history of the 
British Isles. Of the total of 40 prose pieces 16 have this direct 
connection with English, and the selections have throughout 
been happily made,—from the passage about Alfred the Great 
in the Egils saga to the Battle of Clontarf of the Njdls saga 
and that about Valtari and Hildingundr from the Didreks saga. 
The editing seems well and carefully done, judging from an 
examination of two of the texts. I regret that the sounds ¢ and 
¢ have not been distinguished; both are printed ¢ in the Ice- 
landic way. Also since the name Norse is used in the title there 
should have been a few selections from the (by no means 
meagre) early literature of Norway, though properly the larger 
part might be from Old Icelandic. There is a brief grammar, 
44 pp., of which only two deal with the phonology, but much 
else is brought in in the notes under the Paradigms. 

Only a few matters of detail will here be noted. P. 8.—Note 8, 
the word ‘may’ does not have the diphthong of ON ei, nor 
(Note 9), loud, that of ON au. P. 10.—It is a little unfortunate 
to say that the ending -r represents “earlier -z which corresponds 
to Gothic, Latin and Greek.” P. 11—The OE word fugol has 
slipped in for the ON fugl in Note 1. Pp. 11-17.—The Sweet 
classification of the declensions should not have been used. 
P. 21.—‘“léngum, ‘all along’’”’; rather just ‘long,’ or ‘con- 
tinuously.’ P. 22.—fimmtan should be fimtan (similarly p. xi). 
P. 35, in §35, the reasons for the vowel changes should have 
been given. 

But these, and some other things that might be noted, are 
but minor things, and I do not wish to seem to find fault. 

This book should serve excellently the purpose for which it 
was intended. The helpful and generally very good Notes should 
be mentioned; they serve to bring the subject close to the 
student of early English literature. Of poetry the Drymskvida 
and one Riddle are included. 


GEORGE T. Flom 
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BALOR WITH THE Evit Eve. A. H. Krappe. Studies in Celtic 
and French literature. Institut des études francaises. Colum- 
bia University. 1927. 

Under this title are assembled thirteen articles of a some- 
what heterogeneous nature. In most of them, Celtic literature 
or folk-lore forms the point of departure. The author discusses 
the question of origin, distribution, migration, borrowing and 
so forth of the different myths or legends. He does not set out 
to prove any particular thesis, and his arguments are, on the 
whole, well taken. The ultimate conclusions involve, however, 
a large element of conjecture, and because of the very nature 
of the case they lack finality. One point on which one readily 
agrees with Krappe is his contention that several of the themes 
are of ritualistic origin. The essential elements of each theme 
are brought out very clearly, thus making the presentation 
very comprehensible. 

In dealing with the “slamming doors” Krappe refers to the 
Sigurdakvida. A feature which should have been pointed out 
here is that Brynhild gives orders to burn the slaves, dogs and 
hawks together with herself and Sigurd’s corpse, not to prevent 
any possible harm to Sigurd by the doors of Hel closing too 
quickly on his heels, but that he may arrive there not likea 
serf or pauper, but accompanied and equipped as befits a hero. 
Accounts of the foundation sacrifice are, indeed, most numerous 
in German folk-lore, but the belief that the blood of an innocent 
human being can cure certain diseases is by no means lacking. 
The classical example is, of course, Hartmann von Aue’s epic 
Der arme Heinrich. Another instance in M. H. G. literature, we 
find in Konrad von Wiirzburg’s Engelhart und Engeltraut, where 
the motif is coupled with a most severe test of the loyalty of 
two friends to each other. 

The last two of the studies contained in the little volume 
differ from the rest in subject matter, method, and aim. In 
“Bertrand de Bar-sur-Aube” Krappe brings out by means ofa 
careful analysis of historical data the probable reason for the 
insertion of certain episodes designed to throw ridicule upon 
the German knights in the chanson de geste “Aymeri de 
Narbonne.”’ The last study shows the indebtedness of Ronsard 
to classical sources in the composition of his “Hymne de la 
mort.” Joser WIEHR 





EINE OSTDEUTSCHE AFOSTELGESCHICHTE DES 14. JAHR- 
HUNDERTS. Herausgegeben von Walther Ziesemer. [Alt- 
deutsche Textbibliothek 24.] Max Niemeyer Verlag. Halle, 
1927. Pp. 106. Paper RM 3.20. 


This version of Acts is from a parchment MS in the Staats- 
archiv of Kénigsberg. The same MS contains also a paraphrase 
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of Job and a translation of the major and minor prophets by 
one Claus Cranc. The translation of the Acts seems to have 
been made, possibly by a member of the German Order, about 
the middle of the 14th century. The value of this version lies 
in the fact that it is East Middle German and so of considerable 
interest for the study of the development of standard New High 
German. In the Introduction (pp. 1-21) Ziesemer shows by a 
list of examples from his text how, as early as the 14th century, 
East Middle German even in the territory of the German Order 
resembled the type of the language drawn upon by Luther some 
170 years later. 

The translation is, of course, awkward enough in places, 
but again the renderings are comparable with Luther’s; actual 
errors are few on the whole. The assumption that the translation 
was by Claus Cranc cannot as yet be proved or disproved. 
Ziesemer intends to publish Cranc’s version of the prophets; 
a careful study of his language may show whether or not he 
might have been responsible for the translation of the Acts. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 





KONRAD VON WtUrzBuRG. Die LEGENDEN, III. Herausgegeben 
von Paul Gereke. [Altdeutsche Textbibliothek 21.] Max 
Niemeyer Verlag. Halle, 1927. Pp. viiit+66. Paper RM 1.80. 


In the Altdeutsche Textbibliothek series nos. 19 and 20 (1925, 
1926) the same editor had published as Legenden I, II the 
Silvester and Alexius legends in Konrad’s rimed versions. In 
the present edition he gives us the legend of Pantaleon, court 
physician of the Emperor Galerius Maximianus. Since Konrad 
shows here more independence in the use of his sources, an 
improved style, and greater metrical skill, Gereke concludes 
that Pantaleon must be the latest of Konrad’s legends in verse. 
He is inclined to date it about 1277, from the mention of Joh. 
von Arguel in line 2140. The legend is preserved only in a 
Vienna MS of the 14th century. In getting an accurate text 
the editor not only used the work of his predecessors, Haupt 
(ZsfdA 6), E. Schréder and Laudan (ZsfdA 48), but he took 
the pains to compare the MS itself. This dependable, easily 
obtainable edition of Pantaleon now replaces that of Haupt in 


ZsfdA, Vol. 6 (1848). 
C. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 








